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PREFACE 


The domestic servants form an important element in the 
social life of a community, contributing to its general health 
and welfare. The wide variety of tasks performed in the house¬ 
hold by this class of workers are certainly vital to the conduct 
and well-being of family-life. Widespread recognition has already 
begun to be given to the social value of the work of the domestic 
servants in the countries of the West in the course of the present 
century, accompanied by attempts to raise the status erf their 
occupation from the low state of servility and thereby putting it 
on a more or less equal footing with other occupations. This is 
because of a drastic reduction in the number of persons taking up 
domestic work owing to severe competition from the rapidly ad¬ 
vancing Industrialism offering better standards and conditions of 
employment to the workers. The situation thus created has led to 
a number of researches and enquiries into the problems of domes¬ 
tic service, with measures to bring about effective changes and 
reforms in the conditions offered. 

In India, on the other hand, the conscience of the public ap¬ 
pears to have been totally indifferent to the working conditions <rf 
household workers the value of whose labour has remained com¬ 
pletely ignored, and been simply taken for granted. They are left 
at the mercy of individual employers. This is because, even as we 
understand it, the shortage of domestic workers has not been 
experienced by the servant-employing classes to any considerable 
extent, owing to a more or less regular supply of cheap domesttp 
labour from the rural areas to the tpwns and cities, which may 
prompt them to give an understanding thought to the jqroblemit 
facing domestic woricers. As a result, this large apd importppf 
class of workers has remained almost untouched by any signifi: 
cant study of national importance. 

A cursory attempt lyas sponsored by the Tata Institute of 
Sodal Sciences to examine the situation of the dmneatic servants 
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with an emphasis on the question of a “fair wage”, the report on 
which was published in The Indian Journal of Socicd Work, 
1958.* But this could hardly be called a study from the point of 
view of intensive research, for the sample selected was very small 
comprising of only 71 persons and the locality selected, was res¬ 
tricted to a small colony in Chembur, a new suburb of the city 
of Bombay. With the sole exception of this very limited enquiry, 
which can easily be by-passed, as of little sociological significance, 
there seems to exist no other investigation on the subject so far as 
we know of today. 

The present work which was planned and started in the year 
1956, and submitted and accepted for the Ph.D. degree of the 
University of Bombay as ‘A Socio-Economic Survey of the Domes¬ 
tic Servant class’, is about the first approach to the study of 
the living and working conditions of the domestic servants, fairly 
extensive and intensive in its scope. With the aim of focussing 
public thought on some of the greatly neglected aspects of the 
social biography of the domestic servant class, this study may 
perhaps claim to be the first one of its kind in this country that 
seeks to investigate comprehensively into the nature and prob¬ 
lems of the occupation of domestic service confronting the workers 
in the field witVi a given set of conditions of employment. At the 
same time it attempts to open vistas for a more or less correct 
solution of these problems of the domestic servants, with due re¬ 
cognition of the enormous difficulties in the field, and is accom¬ 
panied by modest suggestions. 

At this stage 1 take the opportunity to express my deep 
sense of permanent indebtedness and gratitude to my great teacher 
Professor G. S. Ghurye under whose painstaking and personal 
guidance, encouragement, and inspiration this book has been pre¬ 
pared. In fact the very idea of studying the life and labour of the 
domestic servants for the purpose of a thesis was first conceived 
by him. Visualising an important field with a vast scope for re- 
s^rch and enquiry, that lay hitherto unexplored, it was he who 
drew my attention to it, and interested me in implementing the 
plan of investigation. 

A summary of the report was also published in the publication of 
. Ipfernational, Labour Office, Industry and Tabour, Vol. XX No. 6 
September, 1958. 
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The high significance of this research that I undertook under 
Professor Ghurye’s invaluable guidance and direction, can be well 
appreciated in the context of the present state of affairs when the 
‘Domestic Workers (Conditions of Employment) Bill’ which was 
introduced in the Indian Parliament on August 21, 1959, by Shri 
P. N. Rajabhoj, is expected to become an Act in the very near 
future. It is very gratifying to realise that this work is ready at 
an opportune moment coinciding with the Labour Ministry’s re¬ 
solve to consider the feasibility of granting some of the demands 
made in a representation to the Prime Minister by the All-India 
Domestic Workers' Union, Delhi, to protect the domestic workers 
under the cover of the Payment of Wages Act, the Minimum 
Wages Act, the Shops and Establishment Act and the Industrial 
Disputes Act. Moreover, in view of the fact that the Government 
of Bombay is expected to conduct enquiries about the condition 
of the domestic servants under the Scheme of “Socio-Economic 
Enquiries’’ during the Third Five Year Plan, if this study proves 
usefuJ to the Government and if it contributes to the betterment 
of the condition of the domestic workers, it is sincerely felt that 
it will have served its desired purpose. 

In this connection my special thanks are due to the publi¬ 
shers, for the genuine interest and care they have taken, and 
all the co-operation they have offered in the progress of this 
book. 

1 feel very grateful also to the authorities of Akahmkalaya - 
the ‘Domestic Servants Recreation and Social Centre’ - for their 
kind permission to visit their premises and for the side-lights they 
have given on some of the aspects of the life of the domestic 
workers from their own experiences, for incorporation in the. text 
of this book. 

And lastly, before 1 close, I deem it necessary to acknow¬ 
ledge my obligations to the numerous domestic servant friends 
without whose willing co-operation in parting with information 
on the details of their life and labour, this work could not have 
been undertaken. 

Bombay, 

25th Dec., 1959 A.B.M. 

TSr.B. Attention of the readers is dra^^Ti to page 215, line 12 where 
instead of Rs. 40.00. Rs. 100.00 should be read. 
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Chapter I 


DOMESTIC SERVICE - -THE PERSPECTIVE 

Human societies at all stages of their development have been 
dilfercntiated internally, in a greater or lesser degree of comple¬ 
xity, into groups of individuals performing different roles and 
functions for the satisfaction of their own as well as of each 
other’s needs- The co-ordination of the activities of all the mem¬ 
bers into a common working, occasioned by a high measure of 
dependence of persons on one another for goods and services, 
has been recognised as necessary for the survival and solidarity 
of the group and for the preservation of its status quo—known 
in sociological literature as the process of co-operation. 

However, not only arc societies differentiated into various 
functional groups, but the activities and positions of each func¬ 
tional group arc graded according to the value attached to it. 
Thus as Bernard Barber explains, “Any differentiated social role 
or activity that meets a functional problem in society must of 
necessity have some measure of value attached to it.”^ Also it 
should be remembered that the different kinds of roles and 
activities are never equally evaluated, or of equal importance to 
any society. Some are graded high, some intermediate, and some 
low in any system of stratihcation of a society according to their 
functional essentiality to the group with reference to the nature 
and amount of knowledge, skill and responsibility necessary for 
their performance." 

All through the ages we find that some distinction has always 
been habitually maintained between non-industrial activities which 
are classed as worthy, honourable and noble, and industrial or 
menial occupations which arc associated with subservience and 


1. Barber Bernard: Social Stratification, New York, 1952. p. 3. 

2. Cf. North C. Social Differentiation, North Carolina 1926; Sorokin P. 
Social Mobility, New York, 1927; Hobhouse L. T. Morals In Evolution, 
London, 1929; Landtmann G. Origin of The Inequality of Classes, 
Chicago, 1938. 
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are therefore considered as unworthy, debasing and ignoble.^ It 
follows therefore, as a natural sequence, that the non-industrial 
occupations which are roughly comprised under government, war¬ 
fare, religious observances and recreational pursuits are generally 
manned by what are known as the upper classes, whereas, the 
industrial or menial occupations going under the name of manual 
labour, which include the performance of productive work and 
employment in personal service, are the exclusive occupations of 
the lower classes of society.^ The functions of the lower classes, 
who perform menial duties and the drudgery of life, have long 
been recognised as essential in order that the upper classes may 
be released for activities that lead to refinement, civilization and 
progress. 

One of these low ranking occupations always relegated to the 
poorest classes of society and suffering under a stigma of special 
degradation is Domestic Service. It is with the class of workers 
engaged in this field of occupation that the present study is con¬ 
cerned. 

The function of the domestic servant has been variously eva¬ 
luated at different times and in different climes, in the social 
history of mankind. It is no doubt that before the beginning of 
the modern era when hoards of servants were hired and main¬ 
tained in one household, the servants were regarded as evidence 
of their master’s wealth and social standing by conspicuously 
wasting their time and effort in the performance of their master’s 
leisure. This was at a time when servants were numerous and far 
out-numbered the members of the family they served, with the 
result only a fraction of the household duties fell to their lot. 
Perhaps the sole function of a large number of domestic servants 
was personal attendance upon their master at the same time dis¬ 
playing his ability “unproductively to consume a large amount 
of service”, which Veblen calls, “performance of [for ?] vicarious 
leisure”.® 

3. Cf. Ghuryc G. S. : Caste And Class Jn India, Bombay 1950. 

4. Cf. Carr Saunders: Social Structure Of England And Wales, Oxford, 
1937. 

5. Veblen Thorstein: The Theory Of The Leisure Class, London 1899. 
pp. 53-67. 
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But with the changing social and economic conditions of the 
modern world, the functions of the household servant have assu¬ 
med a different significance. With the size of the families and of 
the households becoming small, a large number of women seek¬ 
ing employment outside, and the comparatively much limited 
capacity of large sections of tlie middle class population to main¬ 
tain domestics on their establishments, the social value of the 
labour of the servant has taken a dilferent orientation. The donies- 
«tic worker is no longer a conspicuous waster of his master s 
wealth, but a vital part of his household intimately affecting the 
conduct of family life by performing some of the most arduous 
> and unpleasant tasks, very often, single-handed, necessary for the 
! comfort and well-being of all the members of the family. 

Recognising the social value of the services performed by the 
domestic worker, Mary V. Rabinson, Director of the Women's 
Bureau U. S. Department of Labour, very aptly remarks, “House¬ 
hold employment is obviously a service of vital importance be¬ 
cause of its contribution to the health and happiness of families, 
the convenience and comfort of homes. Certainly workers who 
prepare food, launder clothes, keep households clean and attrac¬ 
tive, care for children, old people or invalids and perform nume¬ 
rous tasks that oil the daily routine of existence are engaged in 
socially worthwhile services which not only promote the well¬ 
being of the household but contribute to the welfare of the com¬ 
munity".'' 

But this is only a very recent recognition and appreciation of 
the significance of the labour of the domestic workers. Otherwise 
domestic service as an occupation has always remained neglected 
and despised, which accounts for the lack of all kinds of stan¬ 
dards— standards of training, standards of employment, stan¬ 
dards of work performance and legal standards to protect the 
wwkers — in this field of employment. 

With the hang over of a social stigma from the past era the 
domestic servants are yet considered a class apart. This stigma 
which attaches to domestic service, which is the fundamental 

6. Mary V. Robinson: Old Age Insurance For Household Workers, 
Washington, 1947. Publication of the Women’s Bureau U.S. Depart¬ 
ment of Labour. 
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cause of the occupation remaining unstandardized, could only be 
explained by an examination of the evolution of the occupation 
in different societies, ancient and mediaeval, primitive and civili¬ 
zed, eastern and western. A glimpse into the past history of the 
occupation reveals to us that it had its origin in the institution of 
slavery in almost all parts of the world. The story of the domes¬ 
tic workers as one time household slaves provides interesting 
material for an understanding of the present conditions and status 
of this class of workers. 

Beginning with the primitive societies, we find domestic sla¬ 
very traced by Dr. H. J. Nieboer in his study of “Slavery As An 
Industrial System” based on ethnological researches among savage 
tribes in the various stages of development — among the hunting 
and fishing tribes, pastoral tribes, and tribes that have attained 
the stage of agriculture. He maintains that among people living 
chiefly by hunting and fishing, domestic drudgery meaning house¬ 
hold work, is performed by slaves: in fact it is their only occupa¬ 
tion for they cannot be employed for hunting and fishing, which 
occupations require skill and prowess. They arc set to do only 
women’s work — domestic duties.” This is true only among 
those people where women enjoy a rather high position and where 
men wish to relieve them of household drudgery by giving them 
the help of slaves. Thus the condition of women is an essential 
factor in the keeping of domestic slaves, “Where women enjoy 
high consideration” writes Nicbocr, “the men arc more likely to 
procure slaves who arc to assist the women in their work.”® On 
the other hand where slavery docs not exist and where women 
themselves arc treated as slaves, domestic labour is almost always 
incumbent on women. 

The keeping of slaves for household work is more possible 
among pastoral people where a rich owner of herds “can easily 
support by the produce of his cattle some domestic slaves who 
perform no productive labour”.^® It should be remembered that 
household labour is considered economically unproductive, there¬ 
fore the keeping of such unproductive workers as domestic slaves 

7. Dr. H. J. Nieboer: Slavery As An Industrial System, The Hague 1910. 

8. Cf. Landtmann G. Op. cit. 

9. Nieboer: Op. cit. p. 388. 

10. Ibid., p. 389. 
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primarily necessitates the existence of a class of productive 
workers the product of whose labour is sufficient to maintain 
themselves, their master’s family as W'ell as the unproductive 
workers like the domestic slaves in their masters household. 
1 his is more especially true among people living on agriculture 
where subsistence depends chiefly on labour. The keeping of 
domestic slaves would not be possible to assist the women in 
their household work, if the women themselves were to go out 
and labour on land to provide for their domestic helps. 

That domestic labour was the occupation of household slaves 
in the ancient civilizations of Greece and Rome is evident from 
the pages of history. Wc also become acquainted with the fact 
that the demand for domestic slaves increased with the advance 
ot civilization, and get glimpses of the treatment the domestic 
slaves received under their Greek and Roman masters. 

The first mention of domestic slavery in Greece is in the 
Heroic Age where slaves were mostly female domestics who 
were bouglU and sold for long terms. Though normally they 
were treated as members of the family, cared for in times of 
illness and old age wnlli affection, we do find that occasionally 
they were brutally treated. Domestie service w-as, in fact, the only 
occupation of slaves, for there were no agricultural or craftsmen 
slaves at that time.*^ 

in Sparta domestic labour w^as the function of Helots in the 
towns, who were enslaved by the Spartans and had all the liber¬ 
ties of a mediaeval serf.^- 

Women slaves did most of the domestic drudgery in Peri- 
clcan Athens and like the household slaves in the age of Homer 
they were cared for in illness and old age. If they were loyal 
they received all the good treatment of a faithful servant like 
a member of the family. On the whole the treatment of house¬ 
hold slaves was mild in Athens.^^ 

We become acquainted with Roman domestic slavery in the 
later days of the Republic and the Empire. The early Roman 


11. Will Durant: Life In Greece, New York. 1939. p. 46. 

12. Ibid., p. 46. 

13. Ibid., p. 94. 
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household was a self-supporting unit with every family as the 
producer of all the goods and services for its own consumption. 
The division of labour that existed was between male and female 
members of the family. But the great wars under the Republic 
and the Empire, with the consequent influx of wealth, the in¬ 
troduction of Greek individualistic ideas and amusements, and 
the spread of slavery, transformed the Roman household as it 
affected other sections of the society. The activities that were 
carried on by the members of the family were handed over to 
slaves especially in the urban areas among the wealthier classes. 
The transfer from the domestic system of economy created a 
great demand for labour. Tlius, writing about the age of Cicero, 
Warde Fowler says, “In the households of the rich the great 
increase of wealth and luxury had led to a constant demand for 
helps of all kinds, each with a certain amount of skill in his 
own particular department.”'^ 

In this manner there came about a minute division of labour 
on the prosperous Roman Villas. On the estates agricultural 
slaves were employed who were called the ‘familia rustica,’ and 
within the house, as E. T. Hiller enumerates, “ ... retinues of 
bakers, spinners, hair dressers, weavers, cooks, even physicians, 
surgeons, tutors etc., attached to the house-hold, did the work 
formerly carried on by the members of the family. The old 
habits of domesticity”, he continues, “were abandoned in favour 
of dancing, music, literature and politics as items of chief con¬ 
cern. Popular interests centered around the circus, the banquet 
and the theatre”.'-'' 

Household slavery in the Roman Empire has been treated 
in fairly great detail by R. H. Barrow in a chapter devoted to 
the subject.^^' He gives a list of the domestic staff in a Roman 
household including stewards, valets, cooks, butlers, porters, bath- 
attendants, anointers, courriers, litterbearers, secretaries, slaves in 
charge of brooches, silver drinking vessels and perfumes, nurses, 
tutors, musicians, dancers, etc. etc. The number of slaves engaged 

14. Wardc Fowler W, Social Life At Rome In The Age Of Cicero, 

London 1929, p. 205. 

15. Hiller E. T. Principles Of Sck^iology, New York 1933. pp. 440-441. 

16. Barrow. R. H.: Slavery In The Roman Empire, London 1928. pp. 

22-64. 
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in domestic duties in some very wealthy families ran up to three 
to four hundred, “to minister to their owners’ pleasures and 
gratify every sense”. But these were only exceptional cases. Any¬ 
way, no man of dignity would walk on the road or go on a 
journey unattended by a train of personal slaves and servants. 
From the picture that is presented of household slavery wc 
surmise that perhaps in no other civilization before or after 
Rome domestic service was elaborated on so vast a scale! 

It should be remembered, however, that personal service in 
the Roman household in the city could not have been magnified 
to such an extent had it not been for the growth of a class of 
productive agricultural slaves in the country. As Nieboer main¬ 
tains, “The Romans would not have kept a familia urbana, if 
there had not been a familia rustica”.^’ 

As to the treatment received by domestic slaves we find 
evidence of extreme cruelty, Hoggings, mutilations, and brandings 
by the masters. Punishments were meted out for the most absurd 
reasons. But instances of a human relation of alTcction and de¬ 
votion between master and slave were not altogether lacking. 
“The domestic slave living in clo.se association with his owner’s 
family,” writes Barrow, “found his life bound up with theirs, 
and often became attached by ties of alTection and common in¬ 
terest”.^" 

Domestic work in several European countries including 
England,^" continued to be performed by household slaves until 
the emancipation of slaves. 

Coming to the eastern countries, wc find that in China, for 
centuries there had existed a system of “slave girls” called Mui- 
Tsai, meaning “little sister”, or “slave”. Unwanted children 
were sold in infancy by destitute parents on the verge of starva¬ 
tion to members of the upper classes and were brought up as 
domestic slaves whose whole life was one long drudgery, subject 
to cruelty and ill-treatment under unscrupulous masters and 


17. Nicbocr Op. cit. p. .^89. Familia Urbana means household slavery. 

18. Barrow: Op. cit. p. 64. 

19. Domestic slaves in England in the Anglo-Saxon times were bought 
and sold in certain towns and cities like Bristol which were noted 
slave markets. 
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mistresses."^' This kind of domestic slavery, was slavery of the 
worst nature. 

All over the Muslim world, right upto the present times, 
slavery has been the chief feature of domestic work among the 
upper classes proverbially known for the idle and luxurious life 
of their women in the harems."* In fact household slaves rather 
tlian field slaves were the rule. 

Domestic work in ancient India was performed chiefly by 
slaves and Sudras who were members of a servile class im¬ 
poverished in the conflicts, addicted to manual tasks, and or¬ 
dained to live by serving the people of the higher varnas. We 
have evidence of male and female slaves, dasas and dasis em¬ 
ployed in domestic work as early as in the Vedic society 
attending on their priestly and w'arrior masters. We find that 
from the Vedic period right upto the Gupta age as delineated by 
Ram Sharan Sharma'’ slaves and Sudras were engaged as domes¬ 
tic servants. The conditions of, and the treatment accorded to these 
household workers, are depicted in such works as the Dharma 
Sutras, Kautilya’s Arthasastra, Kama Sutra, Santi Parvan of the 
Mahabharata, Buddhist and Jain texts, and in the works of 
Panini, Gautama and Manu. 

The very low social and economic position endured by the 
Sudra servants is borne out by certain restrictions imposed upon 
them. For instance, Gautama in the post-Vedic period enjoins 
that, “the Sudra servant should use the shoes, umbrellas, garments 
and niats thrown away by the people of higlier varnas”. He 
further adds that, “the remnants of food are meant for the Sudra 
servant”."^ It is definite that though the servants were not starved, 
the food given to them was of a decidedly inferior quality. Manu 
also refers to the food and dress of the Sudras employed as 
domestic servants and like the Santi Parvan in the Gupta age 
repeats the same injunctions as laid down by Gautama. Never- 

20. Maemunn Sir George. Sluvery Throui*h The Af^es London 1938. p. 
43. Cf. also Granet M. Chinese Civilization, London 1930. Latourettc 
K. S. Chinese, Their History And Culture, New York 195.1. 

21. Niebocr op. cit. 388. 

22. Ram Sharan Sharma: Sudras in Ancient India, Delhi 1958. Cf. also 
Ghurye G. S. Caste And Class In India, Bombay 1950 op. 51, 60, 84. 

23. Ibid., p. 94. 
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thclcss Gautama and Sanli Parvan, enjoin the master to support 
the Sudra servant when he is unable to work."* 

Although instances of corporal punishments to the dasas 
■arc not wanting, we find that on the whole slaves and servants 
living in better households were well-fed and kindly treated, and 
enjoyed greater security of livelihood than the hired labourers. 
They were very often treated as members of the familv. But 
servants when they became old and inhrm were generally thrown 
away."^ 

Buddhism and Jainism emphasised kind treatment for the 
servants and prescribed that they should be fed and cared for in / 
limes of sickness, and be granted occasional holidays and should 
not be given tasks beyond their capacity. On the other hand the 
servants were expected to be content with their wages and give 
satisfactory work to their masters.-'’ 

In Kautilya's Arthasaslra we find definite rules regarding the 
relation between masters and servants and the treatment of 
servants. The w'ages of the servants were fixed and fines were 
levied for those who neglected their work. The servant's rights 
were for the first time protected by law. Kautilya prescribed that 
it was the duly of tlie king to compel the people to respect the 
claims of their dasas and slaves. Such instructions for kind 
treatiTiL’nt of slaves and servants were repeated in the edicts of 
Asoka.’’ 

Kautilya laid down one important function for domestic j 
servants and that was, they should act as spies while attending 
upon their masters. “Working as menial servants, and thus coming 
into contact with 4hcir masters every minute”, says Sharma, 
‘They (servants) were thought to be the best persons to report / 
correctly on their private character”.^ 

JVIanu also, in the post-Mauryan period prescribed wages for 
the Sudra maids and servants suitable to their ability and in- 


24. Cf. Ghuryc G. S. Op. cit. p. 64. 

25. Cf. Sharma R. Op. cit. p. 95. 

26. Ibid., p. 138. 

27. Ibid pp. 154-155. Cf. also Kautilya: ‘Arlhasastra’ translated by R, 
Shamasastrv, Bangalore 1915. 

28. Ibid., p. 184. 
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dustry and the size of their family, with due considerations of 
time and placer^ The proper maintenance of Sudra domestic 
slaves and servants is demanded by the Santi Parvan and the 
Kamasutra in the Gupta period.^” In the “Sakuntala” the great 
poet Kalidasa has put in the mouth of Kanva, the ascetic foster- 
father of Sakunlala, words of advice to her on her departure to 
her husband’s place. One piece of advice contained in it reads, 
“Be very considerate and polite towards your servants (Pari- 
jana)”."^^ All this evidence tends to show that in ancient India 
some attention atleast seems to have been given to domestic 
workers by the Jaw-givers, unlike in the modern times. 

That the Sudra domestic slaves and servants enjoyed a 
higher social status than most of the other types of Sudras can 
be seen from the fact that their food could be accepted even by 
the Brahman masters. It was provided by Brhaspati and Yajna- 
valkya that food could be accepted from slaves and domestic 
servants.""^ Apasthambha also permitted food prepared by Sudra 
servants under the guidance of higher varnas.^’ Therefore, we 
find that the occupation of a cook was practised by slaves and 
servants. Ofeourse, while cooking, they were expected to observe 
absolute cleanliness. 

The social and economic history of our country furnishes 
ample information that domestic work was the occupation of 
Sudras and slaves not only in the ancient period but also through¬ 
out the mediaeval ages right upto the nineteenth century. 
Domestic slavery of some form or another has always existed 
in practically all parts of India till slavery as such was finally 
abolished by Act V of 1843.^^ Both under Hindu and Mohamme¬ 
dan rule we hear of praedial and domestic slavery. 

W. H. Moreland has devoted a whole section in a chapter, 
to domestic services in India at the death of Akbar.'’'* Most of 

29. Ibid., p. 184. 

30. Ibid., p. 227. 

31. Kalidas: Sakuntala, Referred to by Dr. G. S. Ghurye. 

32. Sharma Op. cit. p. 257. 

33. Ghurye G. S. Op. cit. p. 81. 

34. Banaji D. R. Slavery In British India, Bombay 1938. 

35. Moreland W. H.: India At The Death Of Akbar, London 1920 pp. 
87-91. 
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the urban domestic workers were slaves, although free men per¬ 
forming the same functions were not unknown and the condi¬ 
tions under which both the domestic slaves, and free servants 
worked were not quite dilferent so that they could be treated as 
a single group. Moreland is struck by the profusion of domestic 
workers in Moghul India and discusses the extent to which 
domestic service was elaborated in that period, for he writes, 
“The amount of labour expended in the performance of personal 
services, is if I am not mistaken, one of the outstanding economic 
facts of the age of Akbar”.^^' And he feels that the large numbers 
of domestic servants in present day India “is no modern pheno¬ 
menon, but is in fact an attenuated survival of the fashions pre¬ 
vailing in the time of Akbar and doubtless dating from a much 
earlier period”.^' 

The pomp and luxury of the Moghul aristocracy in which 
the Emperor set the standards has been known to every student 
of history. The Imperial household contained a staff of hundreds 
of thousands of servants attending upon the ladies of the zenana. 
Numerous servants were to be found at the court, in the stables 
and in various other departments. The nobles, officers and 
soldiers of the Moghul army lollowed the example set by the 
emperor and kept large staffs of servants required by the style 
of living. Thus we hear of nobles being followed by umbrella- 
bearers, and cup-bearers and servants to drive away flies! But 
this fashion was not confined to the entourage of the emperor 
for it is reported that everybody, even the families of smaller 
means, were well-attended upon by servants and slaves in the 
India of the Moghuls in almost all the towns and cities, whether 
at Delhi or at Surat, Golconda or Vijayanagar, Bijapur or Goa. 
Urban domestic servitude, as observed by Moreland, was con¬ 
cerned almost exclusively with luxury and display, and although 
the avocation was necessary, most of the functions could have 
been performed by much smaller numbers, for he writes, “much 
of the domestic service rendered was sheer waste”/^^ But the 
conditions of the servants and slaves were very poor indeed! 


36. Ibid., p. 87. 

37. Ibid., p. 89. 

38. Ibid., p. 93. 
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Their wages sufficed for little more than a bare existence. The 
monthly wage of an ordinary servant was on an average not 
more than Rs. 1^. Slaves were bought and sold as commodities. 
Many of tlfe^household slaves were imported from Africa and 
Western Asia and were considered as essential articles of luxury. 
There were also Indian slaves who were captured in the raids 
among villages, and whose status was hereditary. Many of the 
native slaves were obtained by voluntary surrender of individuals 
or their children in times of famine. Some of them were debt- 
slaves or criminals sold into slavery. The slaves as a class were 
not badly treated on the whole and occupied a position similai 
to that of a free servant in the master’s household. Some men¬ 
tion of household slavery in Rajputana which prevailed right 
upto the last century is made in Tod’s “Annals and Antiquities 
of Rajasthan”.'^'-' Most of the household slaves were females and 
were known by the name of ‘goli’ or ‘dasi\ although male house¬ 
hold slaves, "golas’ or ‘dasas’ formed a significant group too. And 
Rajput families were noted for large numbers of a hereditary 
class of male and female slaves. Famine in the desert regions of 
Rajasthan caused thousands to be sold into slavery. Slaves were 
also acquired from predatory raids on villages by Pindaris and 
mountain tribes. 

A curious custom among the upper class Rajputs, pointed 
out by T(xi, was that of sending handmaids and other slaves 
with the bride as a part of the dower at the marriage of a 
daughter. They varied in number according to the status of the 
family. The girls sent with the bride often became the concubines 
of tlic bridegroom. A similar custom was reported in Gujerat 
also.‘" 

As mentioned above domestic slavery was not merely an 
institution of ancient or mediaeval India but it persisted in this 
country even in the British period upto the fifth decade of the 
nineteenth century in practically all the provinces and was not 
confined to any one region only. Most of the domestic servants 
in the course of Indian history have always been slaves. The 

39. Tod: Annals And Antiquities of Rajasthan, London 1920, Vols. I-llT 
pp. 206-207. 

40. Ibid., p. 731 Vol. 1 also p. 1222. Vol. II. 
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prevalence of the institution in various provinces of India like 
Bombay. Madras, Bengal, Assam, Bihar, Malabar, w^as traced 
by D. R. Banaji in his scholarly researches.^' Cities like Calcutta, 
Bombay, Madras were teeming with household slaves which 
formed a considerable portion of the total population. Jagirdars, 
Sahukars, Zamindars, rich Brahmins, Hindus, Muslims, Parsecs, 
and Christians, all families of consequence and respectability 
maintained slaves on their domestic establishments. Jn fact the 
practice of domestic slavery was so much inter-woven with the 
customs and feelings of the native population, since it has always 
been recognised by Hindu and Muslim law, that modern legisla¬ 
tors, liorrificd at the atrocities perpetrated, found it at first dif¬ 
ficult to eradicate the age-old institution from the social struc¬ 
ture of the country. 

Most of the domestic slaves were of indigenous origin. In 
many cases the slavery was debt-slavery where a person pledged 
liis wife or children or even himself as security for money 
borrowed, ‘Tendering the ordinary services of a domestic slave”.'- 
Very often parents sold their children into domestic slavery in 
times of famine. We hear of slaves bought and sold in the open 
market in the streets of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras. The 
province of Bengal was notorious for the practice of kidnapping 
of young children who were sold into slavery in private house¬ 
holds, Not only were the domestic slaves taken from the native 
population but there is also mention of Negro slaves secretly 
imported from Africa and found working in wealthier households 
espcciall> of the Nawabs where they were much prized as objects 
of display. The Indo-Portugucse families of Bombay also had a 
special preference for African slaves.'^ 

Although domestic slaves were exempt from providing for 
themselves and their families and generally treated with gentle- 
nes and leniency, there is ample evidence to show that under 
some cruel masters or mistresses they received very harsh treat¬ 
ment. Female domestic slaves were almost universally kept for 

41. D. R. Banaji: Op. Cit. 

42. Ibid., p. 68. 

43. Ibid., p. 194. 
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sensual purposes/* and children were often the objects of utmost 
cruelty under ill-tempered mistresses. 

The above discussions regarding household occupation right 
from the ancient limes shed light on the fact that the forerunners 
of the modern domestic servants in several parts of the world 
were domestic slaves, that domestic service as we know it to-day 
is an out-growth of an earlier form of slavery botli in the eastern 
and in the western countries. In other words the functions and 
services that were performed in the households by slaves in bon¬ 
dage are now taken over by domestic servants who belong to the 
class of free-wage labour. 

In the context of these circumstances it is now easy to un¬ 
derstand the low status attached to this occupation. Slavery has 
in almost all times and places been associated with the perform¬ 
ance of most subordinate functions requiring little care, fore¬ 
thought, or skill.^-’ Slave labour has been considered incompatible 
with higher forms of art or efficiency since it is carried out 
under compulsion and bondage. Moreover, the slave is looked 
down upon as belonging to a physically weaker or socially infe¬ 
rior race to whom the members of the more powerful race have 
delegated the burden of heavy and disagreeable work. Men have 
in all times and places been known to be generally inclined by 
nature to delegate dirty and disagreeable work to others rather 
than perform it themselves, owing to cleanliness taboos and 
notions of spiritual contamination associated with certain func¬ 
tions which are held with contempt. The slave being a powerless 
creature, weakened by circumstances, and kept in bondage is 
made to perform these functions under pressure of compulsion. 
Thus almost all the functions performed by slaves come to be 
associated in the minds of men with weakness and subordination 
and hence the degradation attached to all forms of slave labour,*® 
The notions of contempt for menial tasks appeared in the West 
in the fourth century B.C., under the influence of the teachings 

44. Ibid. 

45. This docs not apply to the learned Greek tutors employed as slaves 
in Roman households, who were instrumental in transmitting the 
Greek culture to the Roman world. 

46. Cf. Veblen Op. cit. pp. 36-38. 
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of Greek philosophers like Plato, Aristotle and Xenophon."' In 
India a similar phenomenon of contempt for menial tasks and 
occupations appeared in the post-Vedic society and extended 
ultimately to the hands employed in them.*' The stigma attached 
to domestic service is not ditlicult to understand against this back¬ 
ground of the historical origins of the occupation in slavery. 

In the countries of Europe, domestic service, in many ins¬ 
tances, did not grow directly out of slavery, but like several other 
forms of labour passed through the transitory' stage of serfdom 
laidcr the feudal regime. The serf was no doubt a forced labourer, 
destitute of property, a fixed portion of whose services was at the 
disposal of the master or the lord. But, unlike the slave, he was 
not the property of the master entirely deprived of rights by his 
very birth.*'' Nevertheless in a society sharply divided along class 
lines the serf, although free in law, occupied the lowest grade, 
devoid of respectability, perhaps as low as that occupied by the 
slave before him. In many cases the seifs were none other than 
emancipated slaves, who, lacking the wherewithal to feed and 
clothe themselves, attached themselves to their masters' house¬ 
holds in return for services. Although the serfs were mostly agri¬ 
cultural labourers, attached to the soil, they were not always, so, 
for we do have records of domestic serfs. In fact, one of the ser¬ 
vices the serf or the lower vassal was expected to render to his 
lord, apart from the economic and military, was domestic service.'” 
F. L. GansholY traces the similarity between the words 'das 
Gesinde,' which still stands for domestic servants in modern Ger¬ 
man, and 'gasindus’, which denotes the humble origins of the 
institution of vassalage in the early middle ages in France and 
Germany.'*' 

In India too, while most of the domestic work was performed 
by the slaves in the urban areas, in the rural areas, it was chiefly 
confined to the serfs who were in most cases none other than 
agricultural slaves living in perpetual bondage. It has always 
been the duty of the agrestic serfs in the villages to perform do- 


47. Cf. ‘Slavery’ Encyclopaedia of Social Sciences. 

48. Sharma R. Op. cit. p. 132. 

49. Nieboer Op. cit. pp. 34-39. 

50. Ganshoff F. L. Feudalism, London, 1952. p. 9. 

51. Ibid., p. 20. 
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niestic duties in their masters’ households apart from work on 
the land. The position of a serf was often no better than that of 
a slave and sometimes even worse, for he was in many cases 
passed along with the land. Village serfdom comprising of a class 
of landless labourers, is an institution of old standing in India, 
spread over nearly all the parts of the country, and while slavery 
has been extinguished, serfdom still persists to this day especially 
in those regions where low and untouchable castes arc wide- 
spread.*’" 

Although the institution dates from a period far earlier than 
that of Akbar, we have evidence to show that serfs as a class 
multiplied in Moghul India and attained great prominence in the 
economic life of the country by the sixteenth century.*'^ The serf, 
though usually attached to the soil, was not always so, for in 
India, as it was in Mediaeval Europe there are records of domes¬ 
tic serfs. Thus Sir. George Maemunn mentions about domestic 
serfdom still persisting in some of the regions of Rajputana where 
feudalism had developed right from early mediaeval times. ‘To 
this day in India”, he writes, “in old-world parts of Rajputana 
there is an hereditary domestic serfdom subject to no legal com¬ 
pulsion however, in which certain castes gladly serve in heredi¬ 
tary menial or semi-menial capacities, the same families”.^' 

In Malabar, we have evidence given by William Logan of a 
class of agrestic slaves or serfs in the rural areas, called the Che- 
rumars.^^ The Chenimars, besides working on the land of their 
masters, were often forced to work as domestics in the house¬ 
holds of their landlords. The deplorable inhuman conditions un¬ 
der which the Chcrumars lived and worked arc graphically pic- 
turized by D. R. Banaji. They were a class of creatures subjected 
to the lowest depths of degradation and suffering the worst kind 
of treatment at the hands of their masters.^ 


52. Mukherjee Radhakamal: The Economic History of India, 1600-1800. 
1945, pp. 69-72. 

53. Ibid., p. 79. 

54. Sir George Maemunn: Op. cit. p. 35. 

55. William Logan: Malabar, Vol. I. Madras 1951 Cf. also Banaji D. R. 
Op. cit. p. 81. 

56. D. R. Banaji. Op. cit, pp. 80-132. 
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L. J. Sedgcwick, the Census Superintendent of Bombay Pre¬ 
sidency, Census of 1921 has discussed in fairly good detail a 
class of agricultural serfs called the ^Halls' operating in the Surat, 
Broach and other districts of the north Hombay PresidencyThe 
Halls were a class of agricultural labourers who had surrendered 
themselves and their families for a debt, and who were the per¬ 
manent estate servants of their masters, being hereditarily main¬ 
tained by them, and provided with food, clothes, and homes. But 
they were not free to leave their masters, nor were they paid 
money wages for their work. The ilalis were not only made to 
work on land, but were also responsible for domestic duties in 
their masters' households. 

The Mali's wife had to do all the cleaning, and washing of 
utensils, and grind corn and fetch water for the master's family 
for which she was paid in kind. Most of the Halls' families work¬ 
ed for generations under one employer till about the second de¬ 
cade of the present century. It was a system of permanent and 
unresignablc agricultural and domestic service. The conditions of 
the ‘Malis' were by no means good, but they were generally treat¬ 
ed well by their masters for fear that they would run away. With 
the spread of education and the opening up of opportunities for 
employment in towns and cities, the Hall system has gradually 
tended to disappear. We arc inclined to believe that most of the 
Gujerati speaking domestic servants in the city of Bombay, work¬ 
ing for free wages, were none other than the original Halis of 
Gujerat a few decades ago, performing the same functions along 
with agricultural labour in the households of their masters under 
compulsion. 

From this it is evident that on the break-up of feudalism 
and slavery, therefore, in different parts of the world, the func¬ 
tions that were once performed by serfs and slaves were carried 
over into the sphere of free-wage labour. When all the resources 
in land and capital were appropriated, the meanest labour came 
to be imposed upon those entirely devoid of them. 

57. Census of India 1921, Bombay Presidency, Vol. VllI, General Report, 
pp. 219-223. 
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It so came about that domestic service fell to the lot of the 
poorest elements among free labourers from the poverty-stricken 
rural countryside,^® who, made poor by fortuitous circumstances 
hired themselves out to the members of the well-to-do classes, 
it should be made clear here that the material and social condi¬ 
tions of the household workers remained much the same as be¬ 
fore. although emancipated from slavery or serfdom. For. ins¬ 
tead of the personal compulsion of the feudal and earlier times, 
there was now an impersonal compulsion.'’'’ The domestic ser¬ 
vants, like other lower grades of labourers remained almost the 
slaves of the modern capitalist classes whose labour was exploited 
and subjected, because, they being destitute of all other means 
of subsistence could be reduced to starvation if the rich refused 
to give them work. 


Moreover, the occupation of the domestic worker differed 
from that of labourers in other form of employment, in that, 
while the latter became less and less personalised and moved 
further and further away from the home as a result of industria¬ 
lism and concerned itself with the production of goods, domestic 
service, which involved the rendering of personal services, was 
the only occupation which remained within the home. As a result 
of the menial nature of the services it rendered, it retained its 
inferior social status, while labour outside the home, in factories 
and elsewhere, began to acquire greater importance and prefer¬ 
ence. And, with the persistence of the feudal notions of indig¬ 
nity attached to domestic work, the domestic servant continued 
to accept it as the lowest type of occupation. 


If 




In spite of their very inferior social status, the domestic ser¬ 
vants have always formed an integral part of the social life of 
the people of various countries, although they began to receive 
attention as a class of workers only in the recent times and that 
too only in some of the countries of the West. For example in 
England the domestic servant has appeared in its literature as a 
social type in several instances. But the detailed history of the 
conditions of the domestic servants as a class in England could 


58- Cf. ‘Domestic Service.’ Encyclopaedia of Social Sciences, 
59. Cf. Nieboer. Op. cit. pp. 420-422. 
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be traced back only up to the eighteenth century with a certain 
amount of definiteness. 

The information available about the domestic servants of the 
eighteenth, nineteenth, and twentieth century England and the 
changes in their working and living conditions from time to 
lime, forms a subject of absorbing interest for the purpose of a 
study like the present one, owing to its historical and compara¬ 
tive value. In view of this, it deserves more or less a detailed 
treatment. J. Jean Hcchf^^ made the first serious attempt to study 
the composition, size and structure and the working and living 
conditions of the class of the domestic servants of the eighteenth 
century from the literature available of that period, it cannot be 
denied that the domestic servants formed an important aspect of 
the social structure of England of that period. Of all the occupa¬ 
tional groups that of the domestic servants was perhaps the 
largest. The development of the modern capitalistic economy that 
accompanied the expansion of commerce and industry in the 
eighteenth century and the consequent growth of the middle 
classes, with an increase in individual fortunes gave a stimulus 
to the dejiiand for household servants in England. 

It was an ardent desire of the newly grown rich middle class¬ 
es to imitate the traditional upper classes in every possible man¬ 
ner. Domestic servants being an evidence of wealth and luxury, 
always above comfort margin, gained increased significance among 
nearly all the classes of society. The nobility and the gentry, to 
meet the competition from the middle classes in their display of 
wealth found it necessary to maintain large retinues of servants. 
Even the lower artisans and petty tradesmen began to keep ser¬ 
vants. The size of the domestic staff, in the upper class house¬ 
holds, although relatively much smaller than that in the mediae¬ 
val manors and castles of lords and dukes, where it sometimes 
ran into five to six hundreds, was very large compared to modern 
standards. It was a common sight to find 30 or 40 servants in a 
nobleman’s household in the eighteenth century, whereas a large 
upper middle-class household normally maintained 18 to 20 ser¬ 
vants and in a lower income household were found 3 to 4 do- 

60. J. Jean Hecht: The Domestic Servant Class In Ei^^liteenth Century 
England^ London 1956. 
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mcstics. One-servant households belonged to a still lower stratum 
of families. In the rural areas the number of servants was much 
less than in London itself. 

The labour force in domestic service was chiefly supplied by 
the children of the agricultural servants and labourers to the city. 
Good servants were obtained by the large landholders from their 
own tenantry. The Ivondon working classes were considered of 
ill-repute for domestic work. I he artisan class of the rural areas 
also supplied servants along with the agrarian population. But we 
do hear of children of lesser shopkeepers and merchants taking 
up domestic service in upper class households, and distant im¬ 
poverished relatives of peers and gentlemen working as domes¬ 
tic servants were not unknown. Thus the servant class comprised 
of members of various social levels and included also foreigners 
like Negroes from Africa and America and Indians from Asia. 

Domestic service especially in upper class households was 
the most coveted occupation for the children of the rural farm 
servants for it provided refuge, security and a means of acquiring 
social status and even economic and social advancement. The 
idle and luxurious life of a livery servant in upper class house¬ 
holds in the city of London in the eighteenth century has become 
almost proverbial. Of course this was not so for the servants of 
middle-class households, which created a shortage of supply of 
servants in this category of households. 

One striking feature of the domestic servant class in this cen¬ 
tury is the existence of distinct gradations among the domestics 
based on the nature of work that a servant performed. In each 
household domestics were graded as upp:r and lower domestics. 
The former possessed special skills and their functions were sup¬ 
ervisory and executive, while the latter had their activities con¬ 
trolled and directed and were of an unskilled or manual variety. 
These distinctions of rank among the servants were visible in 
their living quarters, wages, dress, diet, leisure activities etc. The 
lower servants had to wear livery as a mark of subordination 
while the upper ones wore ordinary clothes. The status of the 
servant was also determined according as his functions brought 
him nearer to the person of his master, or kept him at a dis¬ 
tance. Greater dignity attached to the former. Again, the servants 
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of the nobility and the gentry looked down upon those of the 
middle and mercantile classes. 

On the whole, the status of the domestic servant was con¬ 
sidered rather demeaning and a siigma of servility did attach to 
a majority of the servant class especially the lower class of ser¬ 
vants and the conspicuously idle domestics in livery for contri¬ 
buting nothing to productive labour. But in spite of that it was a 
popular occupation for both men and women of the poorer class¬ 
es which may indicate that the stigma was of a mild nature. The 
domestic servants of the eighteenth century were a comparatively 
happy lot. “I'here appears to have been none of the gloomy dis¬ 
content", says Hecht,. “none of the acute sense of degradation or 
personal iiidignity so common among servants in more recent 
times.'' It should be remembered however, that the servants of 
the nobility and the gentry were free of all taint and enjoyed a 
certain measure of repute in accordance with the status of those 
they served. 

The general contentment of the domestic servants of this 
century in England may be attributed to the superior quality of 
housing conditions, diet and clothing provided to them in com¬ 
parison to what is found at a later dale. A large number of ap- 
partuicnls were set aside in the upper class establishments for 
men and women, upper and low'cr domestics, although the same 
could not be said for domestics in smaller households. The com¬ 
fort of the domestics was always in the mind of the employers 
even if they could not alford luxury, and on the whole they w'ere 
well-housed. I hey were also well-fed and partook of all the deli¬ 
cacies of their master’s kitchen, especially in the upper class 
households. The servants of the middle-classes, however, did not 
enjoy such good diet. In matter of clothing wc are informed that 
livery servants received new clothes from their masters, while 
others generally received old clothes. The appearance of the ser¬ 
vant was a greater concern of his or her master than any other 
item, and employers often insisted that their servants should be 
very well-dressed. Servants of this period were therefore dressed 
in the gayest colours, ornaments, cuffs, laces, silks etc., and very 
often it was difficult to distinguish the maid from the mistress. 
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This tendency was to be found among the servants of both the 
upper and the middle strata of employers. 

The recreational activities of the servants, as enumreated by 
Hecht, indicate that they enjoyed a considerable amount of re¬ 
creation and had a well developed social life of their own, and 
very often mingled with other occupational groups. 

Apart from boarding and lodging facilities of a high order, the 
servants received wages and other incidentals, like the tea money, 
beer money, the well-known vails in the course of their service. 
This enabled them in many cases, to effect good savings and ser¬ 
vice thus became a profitable occupation enabling them to rise 
in the social scale. In several instances we hear of servants set¬ 
ting up a business on retirement out of the capital accumulated 
during the years of service, though this may not have been possi¬ 
ble for a great majority of the servant class who were noted for 
their frivoltics and recklessness in spending money in pursuit of 
fashions which were imitated by other sections of the population. 

The domestic servants of this period were noted for their 
high sense of individualism and insubordination. Although we 
hear of servants being caned, cuffed or slapped many rebelled 
against this treatment. We hear of servants forming themselves 
into organized groups against the employer class and resorting to 
aggression whenever the welfare of their occupation seemed to be 
threatened. On the other hand we arc informed of the appeals 
made to the Parliament by employers to check the insubordina¬ 
tion of servants by proper legislation. There is also a mention of 
an organization variously named as the Society for the Encoura¬ 
gement of Good Servants, the Society for the ‘Encrease’ and 
Encouragement of Good Servants, and the British Society for Re¬ 
warding Servants being founded in London in 1789 with the 
object of promoting constancy and fidelity in servants by raising 
a fund for the relief of those, who. because of illness or infirmity, 
could no longer work.®^ 

While on the one hand we have evidence of conflicts bet¬ 
ween the employer and the servant, on the other hand there is 
ample testimony to paternal treatment meted out to the domes- 
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tics by benevolent employers who treated them with care and at¬ 
tention in times of sickness, looked after their spiritual needs, 
provided them facilities for education, gave them good pensions 
on retirement for long years of service, and even left them hand¬ 
some legacies after death, which may be indicative of the mediae¬ 
val tradition of family feeling retaining a certain amount of vita¬ 
lity in the master-servant relationship. 

Wc get information about conditions of domestic servants in 
the nineteenth century from Charles Booth's famous survey of 
London Industries towards the close of the century,^’^* With in¬ 
dustrialism making headway, wc find an appreciable change in 
domestic service as an occupation. Here we do not find mention 
of families keeping 30 and 40 servants as the general mode as 
in the previous century, for the families with more than four 
servants were very few. 

Booth has dealt separately with male and female domestics 
as he found wide variations between the two types. Female ser¬ 
vants were classified into three types; the lowest group found in 
lower middle or well-paid labouring class single-servant places; 
a middle group of better class of servants also in single-servant 
houses, and the third upper group serving middle as well as up¬ 
per class households. The lower group of servants consisted chiefly 
of daughters of casual labourers and came from very poor envi¬ 
ronment but had received a certain amount of training in work- 
house schools. The middle group of servants were children of 
artisans, policemen etc., and came from better surroundings. They 
were usually young women who worked in factories and turned 
to domestic wmrk only when factory work was slack. Preferring 
the smaller w^age and the comparative freedom of factory life 
they returned to it as soon as they got an opportunity. ITius it is 
at this stage that we find industrialism beginning to encroach upon 
the domain of domestic service. This particular class of servants 
was noted for its independent spirit. 

The young servant’s life in the one-servant households, where 
the lady of the house supervised, was very lonely, dull and mono¬ 
tonous and was burdened with hard work, although this was not 

63. Charles Booth: Life And Labour Of The People In London, Second 
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often the case in comfortable middle class homes with 3 or 4 
servants. The treatment received by these servants varied from 
house to house. I herc were cases where utmost kindness was 
shown while there were otliers where no consideration was shown 
to the poor servants. The one thing that made life worth living 
for this lower class of servants was one whole day’s holiday in a 
month. There was a general demand for more Sundays and even¬ 
ings out. 

The servants of the upper classes were usually accomplished 
persons and possessed certain skills like dress-making and hair¬ 
dressing. They were graded in ranks according to the functions 
performed and very often received promotions in the same house¬ 
hold. 

As for housing accommodation the women servants in lar¬ 
ger upper class households were fairly well-off though the same 
could not be said of men servants whose comfort received little 
consideration. Sleeping arrangements for servants in poorer class 
households were very indifferent though slightly better than what 
was found in their own homes. The kitchen was the only sitting- 
room for these servants. Usually the servants’ rooms even in up¬ 
per class houses were dull and cheerless. 

The quality of food given to servants, though depending on 
the generosity of the employer, was in almost all cases very good, 
and much superior to what the working class families from which 
servants were drawn, were accustomed to. In upper class house¬ 
holds where domestics were divided into upper and lower grades, 
the lower ones generally received a poorer fare at the hands of a 
stern housekeeper. 

The servants of the nineteenth century were much more 
plainly dressed than those of the previous one. They usually wore 
washable cotton material during the day and changed to black 
or dark coloured dresses with white apron, stiff collar, cuffs and 
cap in the afternoons. Most of them were allowed money for 
washing. The wages of lower class and upper class servants varied 
and rose with age owing to frequent change of places to “better 
themselves”. Different scales of pay were offered in wealthier 
establishments, with the cooks and cook housekeeper (with the 
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exception of lady's maid in rare cases) heading the list and the 
kitchen maid at the bottom of it. 

Domestic service from the monetary point of view was lucra¬ 
tive and in some cases even luxurious, which enabled the young 
servant to send home help from her own earnings. But unlike in 
the previous century it was not popular because of the restraints 
it imposed upon the servant's life, and the personal character of 
the master-servant relationship which might not always have been 
a happy one. 

There is mention of a Metropolitan Association for Befriend¬ 
ing Young Servants in this period. It was a protective institution 
which received girls coming from work-house schools after ob¬ 
taining a rudimentary training in domestic work; and placed 
them in suitable situations after due inquiries as to work re¬ 
quin.d, sleeping accommodation, minimum wages, time out on 
Sunday etc., and after obtaining a signed form from the employer. 
The servant's career was kept under careful record by a visiting 
olheer of the association and further training was olTercd to fail¬ 
ures. The association provided lodging arrangement for servants 
out of place and looked after the girls well, and maintained a 
sick fund for the domestics. It had also its private registry olliccs 
ail over the city to provide the servants with suitable situations. 
There was also a Girls' Friendly vSociety in the city of London 
for working and sersant girls which also had registration olliccs 
and lodging-homes for young girls, who were made to feel that 
they were not entirely frienaless in the vast metropolis. 

As for men domestic servants avc find a gradual di.sappcar- 
ance of this class of servants during this period from all except 
the most wealthy families. This was due to several factors. Men 
servants lacked adaptability so necessary for a servant and con¬ 
sidered themselves specialists. Besides, fashion no longer demand¬ 
ed a display of men in livery at the door-step; and most of the 
duties performed by men in the previous century were taken over 
by maid servants at lower wages though with less efficiency. 

The men servants that did exist in the upper class house¬ 
holds were graded in ranks from the steward’s boy to footman, 
from footman to valet or butler and from butler to steward. 
Wages paid to men servants were very high, almost more than 
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double the amount paid to women servants. Livery servants were 
provided with livery suits by the employer who also paid for 
their washings. 

As a class men servants were not as overworked as the 
women which was a general observation of Booth. Their life was. 
more easy-going with the absence of hard work, which led them 
to take to drinking and betting. Their only discomfort perhaps 
was with respect to sleeping arrangements. They were lodged in 
the basement where three or four servants shared one room, or 
even had to sleep in the pantry or beneath the stairs. The women 
servants were better accommodated in their rooms at the top of 
the house. 

Domestics in upper class households were divided into three 
categories and were named “kitchen”, “hall”, and “room” accord¬ 
ing to the places where they took their meals; the kitchen being 
at the bottom of the scale and the room (housekeeper s) at the 
top. One change that was taking place during this period was the 
increasing tendency on the part of the employers to pay board- 
wages throughout the year instead of providing food which con¬ 
siderably reduced the cost to masters and mistresses. 

Booth mentioned the fact that attempts were made with 
very little success to organize domestic servants on trade union 
lines. There existed a London and Provincial Domestic Servants' 
Union but with feeble support; and there was also a Gentlemen 
Servants’ Mutual Aid Association which was only an employment 
agency. A Domestic Servants’ Pension Fund is also reported in 
the nineteenth century. 

The structure composition and conditions of labour of the 
domestic servant class in the twentieth century London differ sub¬ 
stantially from what prevailed in the previous centuries. We have 
information on this class of workers upto to the third decade of 
the century in the New Survey of London Life and Labour con¬ 
ducted under the directorship of Sir Hubert Llewellyn Smith.®^ 
Domestic service in private households had by then undergone 
an appreciable change. It had lost much of its previous elaborate- 

64. Sir Hubert Llewellyn Smith: New Survey of London Life and 
Labour, 1931. pp. 427-455. Vol. 11. 
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ness and complexity and had reduced considerably in magnitude 
to nearly half of what was there in Booth’s time owing to the 
competition of factories although it still remained an important 
industry giving employment to a large number of women who 
farmed an overwhelming majority of the employees. Men servants 
constituted a negligible minority in the domestic labour force. 
One-servant households formed a great majority while those 
which employed more than 4 servants were a very small pro¬ 
portion of the whole. One important feature to be noted about 
domestic service Vv'as the emergence of a class of non-resident 
servants. 

The opening of the century saw the increasing interest shown 
by the servant-keeping class to improve the conditions and status 
of domestic servants in their anxiety to check the growing reduc¬ 
tion in numbers, winch led to the formation of Domestic Ser¬ 
vants’ Society under aristocratic auspices in 1912. In 1911 the 
first attempt was made to organize domestic servants for the 
purpose of insurance in a self governing body after the introduc¬ 
tion of National Health Insurance. 

A general reluctance to enter residential domestic service was 
already observed in Booth’s time. With the opening up of a wider 
variety of occupations for women in the present century we find 
this reluctance all the greater, with the result the demand for re¬ 
sident servants had long exceeded the supply in London. This 
had led to a substantial rise in money wages especially in one- 
servant and two-servant households as Vv'as obser\ed by the New 
London Survey, The other conditions of service also showed a 
marked improvement in the first quarter of this century. 

Accommodation for the resident servant was made more 
attractive and comfortable by modern mistresses. Even gramo¬ 
phones and wireless were provided in some cases. Food was even 
better than what was reported by Booth and “Beer money” had 
disappeared. Hours of duty were shorter which was due to labour 
saving devices and changes of social habit. Gas, electrical gad¬ 
gets, washing machines, vacuum cleaners and various soaps and 
polishes and other cleaning devices cut down much of the labour 
for the domestic worker. Even the labour of cooking had been 
lessened with the introduction of several varieties of canned food 
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preparations. Besides all these improvements, there had been a 
growing recognition of the fLclings of the servant and a general 
elevation in her status. 

Before entering service a servant made conditions for fixed 
hours of work and hours off-duty. The hours of commencing and 
finishing their work were also stipulated and extra work was 
paid. The servants’ leisure was appreciably increased, and mis¬ 
tresses had less control over the leisure lime of their servants. 
With better pay, the domestic servant was as well-dressed as the 
other workers of her class and the servants’ clothes had by then 
replaced the cheaper stuff of the last century. 

Much of this information regarding conditions of service per¬ 
tained to the servants of middle and upper-middle-class house¬ 
holds. Jt was not fully applicable to servants of the large weal¬ 
thier establishments where service was always of a skilled nature 
and carried with it certain traditions. Also the wealthier fami¬ 
lies had not felt the scarcity of servants as acutely as the middle- 
class families. It was the households with limited means that had 
been affected where there were formerly one or two servants. 

As a result of this there had sprung up a growing demand 
for part-time or even full-time daily workers in families who 
could not afl'ord residential service. The modern average family 
being smaller, tiie size of the household with bed-room accom¬ 
modation being limited, and the need for domestic help especially 
of the residential type being diminished, it gradually became ne¬ 
cessary to employ non-resident domestic servants. The hours of 
work of the non-resident worker were much more limited and 
the majority of this type of workers refused work on Sundays 
and Bank Holidays. Non-resident domestic work was generally 
preferred by the London girls where hours of work were fixed 
and there was complete freedom outside work hours. 

Each decade of the present century has witnessed a change 
in the size of the servant class in England and in the servant- 
keeping habits of the employer .class. And the improvement in 
the status and conditions of the dome.stic workers in private 
households has kept pace with this change. Between the census 
years 1931 and 1951 the number of domestic servants had been 
considerably reduced. For instance, as observed by Marsh, “in 
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1931 there were 262,000 males and 1,119,000 females employed 
in resident and non-resident private domestic service in IZngle.nd 
and Wales but in 1051 there were only 94,000 males and 340,000 
females, a decrease in the total of nearly 70 per cent'’3-’ This has 
been due to various factors among which were the growth ol 
industries which attracted large sections of the labouring popula¬ 
tion owing to different conditions of work tiiey oll’cred which led 
to a decline in the popularity of domestic service. Conditions 
of war necessitated tiie diversion of labour from non-essential 
to essential indu'^trics, and the rising levels of taxation made it 
dinicult for a large number of employers to be able to afl'ord 
domestic help. 1 his accounted for drastic reductions in numbers 
of a once flourisliing industry. Domestic service, especially of the 
resident type had almost disappeared by 1951. Thus wTites Marsh, 
‘Mn 1931 nearly 5 per cent of all the households in England and 
Wales employed a 'resident domestic,' by 1951 about one per 
cent of all households had resident servcuits. .. The proportion of 
households with three or more resident domestic servants fell 
from 0 4 per cent ... in 1931 to 0.02 per cent ... in 1951. 
To some extent the ‘resident’ may have been replaced by the 
‘daily help,’ but the mid-twentieth century English household is, 
compared with the nineteenth century, relatively scrvantless”.^^’ 

Alarmed at the rapid disappearance of domestic workers 
from the social structure of the country, and recognising the high 
degree of social significance of domestic service, England has 
been making frantic clTorts to bring about an improvement in 
the standard of the conditions olTcred to this class of workers 
in order to raise the status of the occupation in the eyes of the 
public and to bring it in line with other occupations.^' Right 
since 1919 enquiries have been made under the initiative of the 
Ministry of Labour which appointed committees to investigate 
into the servant problem. As a result of these enquiries public 
thought was directed towards recognising the social value of 

65. Marsh D.C.: The. Chan^hi^ Social Structure of England and I'Vales' 
1871-1951, London 1958, p. 116. 

66. Ibid., p. 53. 

67. The iniormation regarding the status of Domestic Work in England 
today is obtained from a report given by Dorothy M. Elliott, Chair¬ 
man of the National Institute of Houseworkers in the International 
Labour Review, Feb. 1951. Vol. LXITI—No. 2. 
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the work of the domestic servant on the part of the National 
Federation of Women Workers and the Worker’s Union, Efforts 
began to be made to organise domestic workers in order to im¬ 
prove their position. The National Union of Domestic Workers 
was formed in 1938. A Domestic Workers Employment Bureau 
was sponsored, through which only those employers prepared to 
offer specified conditions of employment could be introduced to 
workers.*^^ Domestic workers were compulsorily insured against 
sickness under the National Insurance Act of 1911, and also 
against unemployment under the National Insurance Act of 1946 
along with workers in all other trades and industries. A National 
Institute of House Workers was set up by the Government in 
June 1946 at the instance of the famous Markham-Hancock 
report.*^'^ “The establishment of a national standard of skill and 
efficiency”, writes Dorothy Elliott, “allied to conditions of em¬ 
ployment for those who reach that standard, was the lirst step 
taken by the Board of Directors of the National Institute of 
Houseworkers to achieve this end. The standard of skill was to 
be recognised by the award of the diploma of the Institute . . . 
The training was to have two main aims”, she continues, “to 
turn out a domestic worker skilled in her craft; and to give 
to that worker a sense of confidence in herself as a member 
of the community, breaking down the idea that domestic workers 
are a race apart”.'® Thus a scheme for the training of domestic 
workers which included practical training in housc-craft and 
general education was prepared and centres organised by the 
Institute were set up all over the country. Standards of em¬ 
ployment were also worked out by the institute. The conditions 
provided for a minimum wage, for a maximum working week 
of 48 hours for the resident adult workers, and 44 hours for 
the non-resident adult workers. The hours of work for the 
the juvenile workers were 44 a week for the resident and 40 a 
week for the non-resident. A higher scale of wages was stipulated 
for the non-resident worker to cover the cost of board and re¬ 
sidence. Overtime for adult workers was to bo paid at the rate 
of time and quarter for the first 3 hours and time and a half 

68. Ibid., p. 130. 
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there after. Juveniles were not to be permitted to work over¬ 
time. Ever} worker was entitled to one full day and one half 
day off each week, or if mutually agreed, to 3 half days a week. 
After six months’ work, all workers were to be given one week’s 
leave with pay or two weeks after 12 months. After five years’ 
work as an associate member, the worker was to be entitled to 
3 weeks’ holiday with pay. Workers were also entitled to public 
holidays, or a day off in stead. If. however, they surrendered a 
public holiday at the request of the householder, they were en¬ 
titled to an alternative day, and to be paid overtime rates for 
any hours worked beyond 4 hours on the public holiday. 

Conditions for accommodation were also laid down. Every 
resident worker must be provided with an adequately heated 
bedroom and silting room or a bcd-sitling room. Facilities for 
entertaining should be given to the resident worker at her own 
expense. The wearing of the necessary well-cut uniform and cap 
by the worker during working hours was also laid down. The 
J3oard of Directors laid down standards in regard to references 
too. The training set up by the Institute was regarded as part of 
the government’s vocational training scheme. The training centres 
were to maintain registers of all employers who desired to have 
trained workers under the conditions laid down. “The underlying 
principle of all placing done by the Institute was that the personal 
qualities and temperament of both employer and worker should 
be studied in order to ensure a right personal relationship bet¬ 
ween them”, writes D. M. Elliott. ' 

Similar efforts were made to standardize the conditions of 
employment of the daily-workers. Payment for the daily service 
was to be made on an hourly basis. The daily worker, whether 
full or part-time was to be paid a guaranteed weekly wage 
whether or not work was found for her for the number of hours 
laid down in the contract; and she was to be given holidays with 
pay and certain sickness benefits. The charge made to house¬ 
holders covered the cost of the worker’s wages, provision for 
holidays and sick pay. the employer’s insurance liability and the 
administrative overheads. 


71. Ibid., p. 141. 
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The standards and conditions of employment for domestic 
workers published by the Institute on March 1947 were favoura¬ 
bly received by the general public. The provisions for minimum 
wages, hours of work, holidays, overtime, were accepted by the 
employers who also appreciated the idea of providing a com¬ 
fortable, attractive room to the resident worker which was sup¬ 
posed to be her home. In this manner after a long process of 
trial and error the domestic workers and the services rendered 
by them to the nation, have gained due recognition in English 
society and have been raised to a status appreciably higher than 
that endured a century ago by their predecessors. 

The detailed narration of the historical development of the 
occupation of the domestic servants and the conditions it has 
offered to the workers in England for the last three centuries, 
arouses our curiosity to peep into the conditions as they prevail 
for the workers in another imporlant country of the West, viz., 
the United States. It should, however, be remembered at the 
outset that little informaion is available regarding the conditions 
obtaining in the occupation of the household workers in the Uni¬ 
ted States of America previous to the present century. Domestic 
service was the direct out growth from slavery in this country 
which is reflected in the present structure of the occupation in 
which there is a preponderance of Negroes over white workers. 
In fact one of the essential items related to the employment of 
domestic servants is the proportion of Negroes in the population. 
Thus write C. Arnold Anderson and Mary Bowman, “Tlie 
American pattern ... is distinctive in that the frequency of 
servants is correlated with the availability of Negroes in local 
populations . . I'he low status of the occupation and the 
stigma attached to it, account for the great reluctance of white 
women to enter domestic service. It is for this caste prejudice 
that we find larger number of families employing servants in the 
southern states which were once the home of Negro slavery and 
where even today Negroes form a significant proportion of the 

72. C. Arncld Anderson And Mary Jean Bowman; The Vanishing 
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population, than in the northern states where domestic labour 
is twice as expensive and is resorted to chiefly by foreign-born 
immigrants. 

Domestic service in America as in other countries of Europe 
is an occupation declining in importance. Nevertheless it is still 
one of the major occupations for women for it employes about 
one tenth of all women workers. It is essentially a women’s 
occupation where 98 per cent of the workers employed arc women, 
men forming only about 2 per cent of the total.''’ It is reported 
that women entering domestic service are chiefly those who are 
widowed, divorced, or separated or whose husbands are absent 
for some reason or the other. The men who take up domestic 
work arc employed at outdoor jobs as lawn-cutters, yardmen, 
handymen, odd-job men, chauffeurs or gardeners. Between the 
yeais 1900 and 1950, the numbers employed in domestic service 
decreased with minor fluctuations during the decades 1920- 1940. 
With the second world war there has been a marked reduction 
in household workers who have constantly been drifting away 
from household employment to better-paid and better-organised 
employments in factories and other establishments like laund¬ 
ries, restaurants and garment-works. Much of the change in the 
occupation has come about with the commercializing of such 
operations as laundry work, tailoring and cooking, which were 
formerly performed in the home. This has been the chief factor 
leading to a shortage of domestic workers which has become 
serious in big cities. While in 1900 there was one servant for 
every 13 families, in 1950 there was one for about 25 families. 
With the rising cost of living, hiring of domestic help has become 
a financial burden on the moderate income middle-class families 
especially those with small children, and aged persons. It has 
become an increasing tendency especially in city apartments for 
the services of one worker to be shared by several families on a 
part-time basis. 

73. Alice K. Leopold: Hand Book On Women Workers: U.S. Dept, 
of Labour Wcm.n's Bureau. 1956. Also Cf. Frieda S. Miller. House¬ 
hold Employment in the U;S. International Labour Review. Vol. 
LXVI No. 4, October 1952. Information on the present conditions 
in the U.S. has been chiefly obtained from this Report. 
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The unpopularity of the occupation in the United States is 
due to various factors the most important among which are 
economic and social disadvanages under which the job conditions 
place the household worker. Even at the present moment 
conditions in demestic employment are mostly determined by the 
individual bargaining between the housewives and the women 
seeking work. “There is no government-sponsored household 
employment programme in the United States to promote the same 
standards as are found in industry"’,*' wrote Frieda Miller in 
1953. Writing in 1956 the director of Women’s Bureau U.S. Dept, 
of Labour says the same thing that, legislation has, on the whole 
tended to exclude this important group of workers. *’ 

Owing to absence of any legislation regulating the condi¬ 
tions of service, the worker in a private household is obliged to 
work long hours. This applies more especially to resident wor¬ 
kers who arc subject to exploitation with respect to working 
hours. This is perhaps one of the reasons deterring good workers 
from taking up work in private households where they have to 
“live in”. Only two states, Washington and Alaska have legisla¬ 
tion limiting the hours of work for domestic servants to 60 a 
week. 

With regard to wages also there arc wide variations. 
Although much higher wages arc paid to household servants in 
big cities like New York, than in other places, still on an average 
domestic work remains the most poorly paid occupation in the 
U.S. along with agriculture. One or two meals are provided to 
most household workers who are also paid travelling expenses. 
Resident workers receive all meals along with living quarters. 
Only two states, Wisconsin and Alaska have some legislation 
regarding minimum wages for workers in this field. 

Among other disadvantages faced by household workers are 
less security as regards job tenure, seniority rights, unemploy¬ 
ment insurance or compensation for injury on job, than that 
enjoyed by workers in other industries and services. This is one 
of the reasons for constant shifting on the part of the workers 
from one job to another. Only in one city. New York, there is 

74. Frieda Miller Op. cit, p. 328. 
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legislation regarding unemployment and workmen’s compensation 
for domestic workers under stipulated conditions. In California 
it is only regarding workmen’s compensation. Perhaps the one 
important single step towards raising the status of household 
workers in the United States through legislation is the extension 
of the wSocial Security Act in 1950 to include all groups of domes¬ 
tic workers for old-age and survivor's benefits. 

Although legislation is absent in connection with many of 
the major aspects of the conditions of domestic employment, 
nevertheless the importance of the services of the competent 
domestic worker to family life (especially in those families where 
the mother also goes to work) and to national well-being has 
been gaining goc'd recognition in non-governmental circles. 
Efforts have been made on the part of local community groups 
and women's organisations in various states for improving wages 
and working conditions for household workers. The public em¬ 
ployment oilices although lacking authority to impose standards 
on either workers or employers have been quite influential in 
improving wages and working conditions including living quarters 
for household workers by recommending the necessary standards 
to housewives seeking domestic help. But such type of voluntary 
standards arc effective only when there is a shortage of labour. 
In times of labour surplus there is a tendency for women seeking 
employment to accept substandard jobs. 

Since 1915 the Young Women’s Christian Association all 
over the country has been making efforts to draw the attention of 
the public to the problems facing household employment by 
holding conferences and appointing commissions to study the 
conditions of domestic workers. The National Women’s Trade 
Union League, the National Consumer’s League and other 
national organisations of women have also been orienting their 
attention towards considering specific problems of domestic 
workers. The Women’s Bureau of the U.S. Dept, of Labour 
called a Conference on Household Employment round about 
1946 which concentrated mainly on formulation of standards for 
working conditions but the results were rather insufficient com¬ 
pared to the time and effort expended. 

In some local communities certain organizations of the house¬ 
hold employers or workers’ unions were formed as in Chicago. 
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In Washington D. C. there has been a domestic worker’s union 
active for 16 years. According to the rules of the union a form 
of agreement has to be signed by both employer and worker. 
The union also maintains registers of workers. On the whole, 
however, little headway has been made in the direction of im¬ 
proving the standards of working conditions in this field of oc¬ 
cupation by non-legislative methods. 

All the same one significant fact to be noted in the United 
States towards improving the efficiency of domestic workers is the 
training in household employment provided through vocational 
courses within the public school system. Courses in home econo¬ 
mics including cooking, menu planning and food buying, sewing 
and child care arc given in public secondary schools all over the 
United States but the main purpose is to train girls for the 
management of their own homes rather than for taking up house¬ 
hold employment. Household employment committees have also 
occasionally, in individual communities, attempted to provide 
training courses for house workers. Borstal institutions and or¬ 
phanages too, are known to impart similar training in household 
duties to children under their care. 

It is interesting to note that one type of household work, 
baby-sitting has become an important source of income for high 
school students in the United States though the latter may not be 
experienced, nor qualified for his responsible type of work. 

Frieda S. Miller makes special mention of a school in Cali¬ 
fornia which has developed courses in household specialities — 
Lady’s maid, cook, butler — for adults of 18 or over, which have 
attracted a fairly large number of men and women, Negro and 
White. 

Inspite of all these efforts to raise the competency of domes¬ 
tic workers in the United States, it is reported that students pre¬ 
fer to train themselves for branches of occupation other than 
domestic service and show greater reluctance to enter service, for 
as mentioned before, domestic service has no definite standards 
of working conditions, backed by legislation, nor adequate status 
to offer to the workers taking up this employment. 

The above surveys of the conditions for domestic workers 
as they prevail in the two countries of the West show that while 
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England has gone far ahead towards more or less completely 
standardizing the occupation of domestic service, the United 
States have also been made alive, to a certain extent, to the pro¬ 
blems facing the occupation. Even if the Federal legislation has 
not taken into consideration the question of the domestic wor¬ 
kers, except in one instance viz., that of bringing the workers 
under the Social Security Act, the local communities and as¬ 
sociations in different states have been stirred up by the shortage 
of the supply of domestic servants, and give due attention to the 
welfare and status of the workers concerned. Also, schemes of 
survey and research into the problems of domestic service have 
been undertaken by the Women’s Bureau of the Department of 
Labour. The stage has been thus set in every possible way for 
the government to step in to bring the occupation under legisla¬ 
tive control. 

Other countries of the West too have not been wanting in 
their efforts to protect domestic workers in some manner or the 
other and bring their occupation under social control, although 
there may not be any uniformity of approach and method. 

Thus in Sweden we arc told, there is a Home Assistants’ 
Act regulating the working and leisure time of the workers, pro¬ 
viding compensation and care in the event of illness or injury 
and assuring the workers’ right to decent lodging. There is a 
growing appreciation for the value of household work and 
adequate facilities for research are provided for the purpose. 
“Public opinion in Sweden”, writes Brita Akcrman Johansson, 
“is beginning to realise more and more that all tasks in a home 
can be of equal social importance and that skilled persons follow¬ 
ing the occupation of home help should be regarded as the equal 
members of other occupations”.'^ In fact Sweden is the one coun¬ 
try where no stigma attaches to the occupation of domestic 
service. 

In Germany the status of the domestic workers has been 
fixed by social legislation and the workers are organized into 
trade unions. Switzerland also gives legislative protection to the 
domestic servants and in Russia large numbers of them are or- 

76. Brita Akerman Johansson: ‘Domestic Workers in Sweden,’ Interna¬ 
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ganizcd.'' France has developed standards of work through collec¬ 
tive bargaining between employers and domestic workers. In 
Hungary an ordinance of 5 August 1947 of the Hungarian 
Ministry of Social Welfare regulated the conditions of work of 
domestic employees and occasional domestic workers. Regula¬ 
tions to determine the conditions of work of domestic employees 
were issued in Bulgaria on 29 Oct. 1947. The authorities of the 
Labour Directorate are responsible for enforcement of the re¬ 
gulations.*^ Domestic servants arc also included under social 
security legislations of France, Italy, Belgium, the Dominican Re¬ 
public and Yugoslavia.'*-* 

Against the background of the conditions as they prevail in 
the West outlined above, India presents a }X)or picture. The 
domestic servant in India is a worker unprotected by any legisla¬ 
tion so far as his working conditions are concerned, and left out¬ 
side any scheme of social security. Domestic service in this 
country is absolutely individualistic and entirely unorganised, 
offering few or no standards to the workers taking it up, who do 
so very often only as the last resort under extreme economic 
stress. 

“The years between 1942 and 1952 witnessed a remarkable 
extension in the scope and content of labour legislation,”^^' says 
the l.L.O. Report on the Labour Legislation in India. But in 
every branch of legislation the domestic servants arc conspicuous 
by their absence. They are covered neither by the Minimum 
Wages Act of 1948 hailed as a "‘new landmark in Indian labour 
legislation”^^ which fixed rates of wages in a number of em¬ 
ployments where the worker has no bargaining power to secure 
a living wage, nor by the new Factory Act of 1948 which in¬ 
troduced a 48 — hour week and annual holidays with pay. The 
Child Labour laws do not apply to child domestic workers. The 
Employees’ State Insurance Act of 1948 which was “the first 
attempt to introduce an integrated system of health, maternity 
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and accident insurance'’,'^" and inaugurated a new era in the field 
of Social Insurance legislation in India, excluded the domestic 
workers from its scope, for it was meant only for a specified class 
of wage-earners. 

Recognising the importance of household labour the Interna¬ 
tional Labour Office convened a meeting of experts in 1951 to 
study the problems of improving the conditions of employment 
and raising the status of domestic workers. The report of the 
meeting was published in the l.L.O.’s publication, “Industry And 
Labour" Volume VI No. 7 in October 1951. Some advance in 
the direction has already been eflected in some of the Western 
countries, as we saw above, but India has lagged far behind. 

We may observe, therefore, that a loophole has been left in 
the structure of a democratic society like ours where a large and 
important class of workers has remained unprotected by the 
benefits that accrue from organization and legislation. 


82, Ibid. p. 59. 



Chapter II 


SURVEY AND SAMPLE 

The field of survey for the study of the social and economic 
conditions of the domestic servant class is confined to the city 
of Bombay. Before, however, discussing the methods and ex¬ 
periences of the survey in this field, and the nature and composi¬ 
tion of the sample proper, it would be more appropriate to review 
the size of the domestic labour force in the city against the back¬ 
ground of a statistical analysis of all India figures with reference 
to the total servant population in order to appreciate the justifica¬ 
tion for an enquiry such as the present one. 

According to the figures given in the last Census of 1951 
there are about 1,424,000 domestic servants in the whole of India, 
constituting 4.4 per cent of the total number of 32,370,000 per¬ 
sons engaged in all industries and services other than cultivation. 
This can be seen in the table la, which also gives the proportion 
and distribution of domestic servants in the four major cities of 
India - Delhi, Calcutta, Bombay and Madras. We note that 
Calcutta has the largest number of domestic servants forming 
10.8 per cent of its total self-supporing population engaged in 
industries and services, and 8.2 per cent of the domestic servants 
ir the whole of India. Bombay comes next only to Calcutta so 
far as the favourableness of the social climate for the employ¬ 
ment of domestic servants is concerned. In Bombay there are 
86,875 domestic servants of various categories constituting 7 per 
cent of all the persons in industries and services and 6.1 per cent 
of the total number of domestic servants all over India. Delhi and 
Madras have an almost equal, but comparatively smaller pro¬ 
portion of domestic workers, forming 4.4 and 4 per cent respec¬ 
tively of the total working population in these two cities. 

Whether there has been an increase or a decrease in the 
number of domestic servants in India since the previous Census 
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TABLE la 

DISTRIBUTION OF DOMESTIC SERVANTS IN INDIA AND IN 
FOUR LEADING CITIES BASED ON 1 HE CENSUS OF 1951 
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of India 

32,370,000 

1,424,000 


4.4 

100 

Calcutta 

1,080,349 

116,872 


10.8 

8.2 

Bombay 

1.237,448 

86,875 


7.0 

6.1 

Delhi 

.518,608 

23,101 


4.4 

1.6 

Madras 

374.416 

15,011 


4.0 

1.05 


of 1941, it is diflicult to estimate. This is because of the irrele¬ 
vancy in comparing figures in the two Censuses of 1941 and 1951 
owing to the partition of the country in 1948. However, a fairly 
good idea as to the general increase in the number of domestic 
servants in the city of Bombay during the last three decades could 
be had from the table lb. 

We note in the table that between 1921 and 1931 there is 
a slight decrease in the number of domestic servants. But at the 
same time there is an increase in the percentage to the total 
population engaged in all industries and services. This decrease in 
the numbers may be due to a general decrease in the total num¬ 
ber of persons in all industries and services as explained by the 
Census Superintendent of 1931.^ From 1931 to 1941 there is an 
increase in the number of servants, although the proportion to 
the total working population remains the same. Between 1941 
and 1951 we find that the number of domestic servants shoots up 

1. Census of India 1931; Cities of the Bombay Presidency. 
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INCREASE IN THE 


TABLE lb 
NUMBER OF 


DOMEvSTIC SERVANTS 


BETWEEN THE 

YEARS 1921- 
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Bombay City 

1921 

33,695 

8,860 

42.555 

5.8 

Bombay City 

1931 

34.117 

6,180 

40.297 

6.9 

Bombay City 

1941 

39,000 

8.900 

47,900 

6.9 

Greater Bombay 

1951 

65,784 

21,091 

86,875 

7.0 


from 47,900 to 86,875 which means that it has almost doubled 
itself, although the proportion to the total population engaged in 
industries and services has increased by only 0.1 per cent. This 
significant increase in the number of domestic servants in Bombay 
from 1941 to 1951 may be due to a spectacular increase in the 
total population of Bombay by about 67.5 per cent during this 
decade. Also, the data for 1951 give the figures for Greater 
Bombay which includes the suburban area with the city, whereas 
the data of the previous decades refer only to the city of Bombay. 
Hence the big increase in the servant population as seen in the 
table. 

It could be gathered from the above two tables that, (i) do¬ 
mestic servants in India constitute not a negligible proportion of 
the total number of persons engaged in all industries and services, 
(ii) their proportion in the major cities like Calcutta, Bombay, 
Delhi and Madras is quite significant, (iii) in Bombay, atleast, 
there has been an appreciable increase in their numbers in the 
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last decade. Jt has already been pointed out in chapter 1 that 
owing to the very nature of the personal relationship involved in 
domestic service, there is no government-sponsored household 
employment programme in India for this large class of workers, 
to bring about similar standards of labour as arc found in other 
industries, as a result of which they arc left with less protection 
through legislation than workers in any other non-agricultural 
occupation in this country. 

When therefore, the standards and rewards of labour in an 
important field of activity like domestic service, where men 
workers form a large majority," remain completely unregulated, 
it naturally calls for an enquiry into the subject. As already men¬ 
tioned above there has been as yet no systematic research of any 
significance made into the problems facing domestic service and 
the workers engaged in the occupation. With the result, the very 
absence of any material on this subject when suggested to me, 
aroused my curiosity to make a first hand investigation into the 
nature of the occupation of domestic service and the problems 
confronting the w'orkers in the field with a given set of conditions, 
of employment in the city of Bombay. 

After preliminary talks with some of the domestic servants 
it was found necessary not to confine the scope of the survey only 
to the occupational aspects of the subject, by merely studying the 
domestic servants as working mechanisms in the social structure 
performing a certain set of functions under given working con¬ 
ditions. But it was deemed desirable to study them as human 
beings belonging to the wider community, with their interests 
and attitudes, likes and dislikes, their grievances and natural 
aspirations, their educational attainments and recreational habits, 
their social and civil status, and a general background of the 
economic condition of their families. In other words it became 
the aim of the survey to study from a sociological angle the 
extent to which domestic service as an occupation aflects the 
general life and living conditions of the workers engaged in it, 
and is in turn affected by them. 

The method adopted for the study was purely the method 


2. In Bombay there are 65784 men and 21091 women domestic servants, 
according to the Census of 1951. 
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of the Interview, which in the words of Sidney and Beatrice 
Webb is, “Conversation with a purpose, — a unique instrument 
of the social investigator.”^ This is because the class with which 
I was dealing has a large number of illiterate persons. Although 
the class as such is very ignorant, a deep sensitiveness regarding 
their inferior position and neglected state, and therefore a great 
eagerness to take advantage of any scheme which may be of 
some good to them is not found lacking in this group; and, save 
for the co-operation and kind help of some among them, my 
work would have become extremely difficult. 

The greatest handicap in my work was in the fact that I was 
required to meet the servants on their own ground in the absence 
of their employers whose presence might have deterred them from 
stating the true facts and who in many cases would have certainly 
refused me permission to talk to them:* thinking that here was 
something that would put “progressive” ideas into the minds 
of their servants. This very fact disabled me to follow any hard 
and fast rules for the purposes of proper sampling which is an 
important feature of any survey method. 

My work of enquiry was therefore restricted to, (i) those 
full-time resident servants whom 1 could meet in the servants’ 
quarters which are special rooms in the backside of buildings, 
allotted to servants in each flat, in such localities as Colaba, 
Appollo Bunder, Warden Road, and Breach Candy; (ii) those 
full or part-time servants whom I could approach when they 
gathered in parks and play-grounds in the evenings in such loca¬ 
lities as Colaba, Dadar, Matunga and Mahim, (iii) those part- 
time non-resident servants in their own chawls and private quar¬ 
ters when they came home for lunch in the afternoon or when 
they returned home after the day’s work was done, in such places 
as the Goan chawl at Colaba, Municipal Chawls at Chandanwadi 
and Dhobi Talao, Goan clubs at Dhobi Talao, Jaifalwadi and 
Bania’s chawl at Tardeo and Grant Road, one Mang chawl at 
Mahim, Chamar chawls at Dadar and the Matunga Labour Camp. 

Occasionally I even had to approach small groups of ser- 

3. Sidney And Beatrice Webb; Methods of Social Study, London, 1932. 

4. Some of the employers did refuse me permission in the initial stages 
of my enquiry. 
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vants right on the road and after introducing myself and explain¬ 
ing the nature of my enquiry, I started questioning them, and 
taking down notes behind the wall of some building or under a 
tree. 

The hours of my work were extremely restricted as 1 could 
meet the servants only during one or two hours in the afternoon 
when there was a lull in their work, or one or two hours in the 
evening when they went out for a stroll. 

It was a very adventurous experience as 1 stealthily went 
up the back-stairs during quiet afternoon hours in those fashiona¬ 
ble buildings at Cuff Parade, Appollo Bunder, and Breach Candy, 
with many a questioning glance cast at me as to what sort of an 
intruder I was ! Except for a few stray instances where I met with 
utter indifference and misunderstanding on the part of the ser¬ 
vants, generally speaking, 1 was accorded a warm welcome in the 
servants’ quarters where about half a dozen or more, of the 
servants gathered around me answering my questions and asking 
me questions in return. Very often 1 was mistaken for someone 
from the Government and it was even asked whether I was a 
Communist! Some thought I had come to organize a union 
among them, and those having bitter experiences in the past for 
taking part in bogus ventures refused to have anything to do with 
me thinking I had come to make collections and abscond with 
their money.^ 

Suspicion in the beginning and fear of losing their jobs if 
their employers came to know that they gave out any information 
to me, were great obstacles in my way which 1 had to surmount 
whenever J confronted them. It was after some persuasion and 
assurance that some of them submitted themselves to be inter¬ 
viewed, Once they gained confidence and the rapport was esta¬ 
blished there was little difficulty except that sometimes 1 was in¬ 
terrupted in the middle of my work and had to wait several minu¬ 
tes with a half-filled schedule when any one of them received a 
call from his or her master. The greatest fear in some cases was 
to see me write down in my questionnaire whatever they said 
and this made many refuse to give out any information. There- 


5. Stray instances of some such imposters in the past were pointed out 
to me by the servants. 
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fore in such instances, I just closed down my questionnaire and 
got all the necessary information by an apparently casual conver¬ 
sation, memorising the whole thing in the meantime, to the utter 
ignorance of the interviewee. 

At one instance I was even told by someone that having 
taken down all the details about their lives, I might write a book 
and sell it and make money out of it. so there was no need for 
them to give me any information about themselves. Such is the 
deep-seated fear of exploitation in this class! But for such rare 
occasions, the investigation work in the servants’ quarters was, 
in general, quite interesting and it was not often that I left a 
place without having been offered a cup of tea, deeply moved 
by the great hospitality and some of the finer feelings that I 
detected in this class of workers. 

Field-work in the chawls and private tenements of the do¬ 
mestic servants was slightly less diflicult as 1 had not to live in a 
constant dread of confronting any of their employers over there. 
But then these chawls were not exclusively iuhabited by domes¬ 
tic servants and the difficulty was in picking out my prospective 
interviewees from a whole row of tenements occupied by indus¬ 
trial labourers and workers from other walks of life. Preceded 
and followed by a train of small children who helped me con¬ 
siderably in pointing out which among the people were domestic 
servants I went from door to door. Ncigljbours proved very use¬ 
ful in correcting and verifying facts given by any one of them. In 
this way 1 gathered a first hand idea about their living conditions. 

Once in a chawl occupied by the Gujerati-speaking Surti 
people at Tardeo, a false rumour spread that 1 belonged to the 
Samyukta Maharashtra Samiti and had come to collect informa¬ 
tion which I would later utilize for driving them out lock, stock 
and barrel from their homes in Bombay and give them a dog’s 
death! Such is the distrust for, and fear of strangers lurking near 
their habitations among these people! I had an aweful time ex¬ 
plaining to them the nature and purpose of my work. 

At another instance in a chawl at Dhobi Talao, a woman with 
tears in her eyes, thinking that the Government was going to 
make some regulations for improving the working conditions of 
the domestic servants, said that this enquiry was an answer to 
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her prayers as no one had as yet taken any notice of domestic 
workers and no legislation existed for them. This way of think¬ 
ing I found common among many persons in this group and it 
was with great effort that 1 brought home to them the fact that I 
represented no such scheme and was just a student making inves¬ 
tigation in their particular class. But all the while when I was 
talking to them, I found that they still harboured this pet illu¬ 
sion. Anyway, it did help me to induce them to talk, which many 
of them never would have done otherwise. 

Gathering in the public parks and gardens for an hour or 
two in the evenings to meet their friends and chat is one of the 
chief modes of passing their leisure hours among a large number 
of the domestic servants. That was where I collected several of 
my schedules. But llie dilliculty was, that, at that time many of 
them felt disinclined to talk to a stranger like me, for that was 
the only time they had for meeting the r own friends and rela¬ 
tives. Anyway, the response was quite good on the whole, though 
many a time 1 was faced with the necessity of dispersing any 
possible crowd forming around me, asking me impertinent ques¬ 
tions which 1 was obliged to answer for fear of arousing any 
undue suspicion and antagonizing them. 

During one afternoon, when I was interviewing a small group 
of women servants in a park, 1 w^as called by some of their 
employers in the adjoining building to give an explanation of 
what 1 was doing and why 1 was putting “radicar" ideas in the 
minds of their servants, not understanding the real nature of my 
work. Great is the antipathy of some of the employers towards 
the servant class, and any possible attempt at ameliorating the 
conditions of the domestic servants is most revolting to them. 

Ignorance and helplessness due to extreme poverty of this 
class result in great exploitation of their energies on the part of 
most of the employers. On the other hand, no sentiments of 
grudge or malice were traced generally in this class towards their 
employers. On the contrary they look upto them as their bene¬ 
factors giving them employment, on whom they said their very 
existence depended or else they would have to die of starva¬ 
tion! 

Extreme poverty, insufficient means of agriculture and lack 
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of employment in their native place compel these people at a 
young age to leave their families behind and come down to 
Bombay in search of jobs, as it happens in the case of all other 
sections of the labouring population. Not being able to find 
work in factories or elsewhere, they take up employment as do¬ 
mestic servants in private households very often as a last resort;, 
a work which according to popular belief requires little training; 
but which is most distasteful to almost all of them. 

Tlie problem of finding accommodation as a result of acute 
housing shortage, as pointed out to me by some, is another fac¬ 
tor partially responsible for driving these people to enter full¬ 
time resident domestic service where they generally get both 
board and lodging, thus tiding over temporarily their housing 
difficulties. 

In times of unemployment they either put up temporarily 
with a friend or a relative in some servants’ quarters, sleeping 
often on stair-case landings, where I met several of them, or go 
back to their native place only to return to the city for a new 
job under pressure of pecuniary necessity. Their work being of 
a rather temporary nature, as will be seen later, they are gene¬ 
rally found moving form one locality to another. And the same 
person found working at Colaba at one time may be found work¬ 
ing at Dadar or even Kalyan at another, as it was discovered in 
the case of one or two persons 1 met. This is another reason why 
collecting a sample representing all the localities was not possi¬ 
ble nor necessary. 

My enquiry among the domestic servants is confined only 
to individuals belonging to the Christian, the Gujerati and the 
Marathi communities. We have in our sample of 500 individuals, 
80 Christian men and 70 Christian women, 80 Gujerati men and 
75 Gujerati women, and 80 Marathi men and 115 Marathi wo¬ 
men. It includes almost all the categories of domestic servants 
except private motor-drivers and cleaners whose work is more of 
an out-door type rather than of a domestic nature, although the 
census includes them among other domestic servants. 

The Muslims, and other servants from Madras, Punjab, Ben¬ 
gal. Uttar Pradesh, Sindh etc., are omitted in this group. 

The survey is restricted mainly to persons coming from dif- 
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fcreiit regions of the Bombay State (with the exception of Chris¬ 
tian servants from Goa and Mangalore outside the State) which 
supply a large bulk of the domestic labour force to the city of 
Bombay. 

As seen in table 2a, the Christian domestic servants come 
chiefly from Goa, Mangalore, Ratnagiri district, Kolaba district, 
Kolhapur district and Damaon. The largest number of them, 
however, about 54.3 per cent of the total come from Goa and 


TABLE 2a 

NATIVE PLACES OF DOMESTIC SERVANTS 

Christians 


Name of 

Native Place 

Christian Men 

P^'ersons 

Christian Women 

Persons 

AH Christians 

pirsoni 

Goa 

49 

61.4 

32 

46 

81 

54.3 

Mangalore 

16 

20 

27 

38.5 

43 

28.6 

Ratnagiri 

District 

10 

12.4 

4 

5.7 

14 

9.3 

Kolaba 

District 

5 

6.2 

5 

7.1 

10 

6.6 

Kolhapur 

District 

_ 

_ 

1 

1.4 

1 

.6 

Damaon 

— 

— 

1 

1.4 

1 

.6 

Total 

80 

100 

70 

100 

150 

100 


the next largest group, about 28.6 per cent are from Mangalore. 
The remaining 17.1 per cent are from the other districts mention¬ 
ed above. 

A fairly good majority of the Gujerati domestic servants, 
about 64.6 per cent in all, come from the numerous small towns 
and villages of the Surat district as can be seen in table 2b. 
D.S.-4 
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21.3 per cent of the Gujeratis are from Saurashtra, and they are 
all women. They originally belong to the fishing communities of 
Saurashtra. The rest of the Gujerati servants, about 14.1 per cent 
come from such districts as Thana, Broach, Kaira and Baroda, 
of the Bombay State and from the Portuguese town of Damaon. 

TABLE 2b 

NATIVE PLACES OF DOMESTIC SERVANTS 

Gujeratis 


Gujerati Men Gujcrali Women All Gujeratis 


Name of 
Native Place 

No. of 
Persons 

Percentage 

No. "'of 
Persons 

Percentage 

No. of 
Persons 

Percentage 

Surat 

District 

63 

78.9 

37 

49.5 

100 

64.6 

Thana 

District 

9 

11.3 

_ 

— 

9 

5.8 

Broach 

District 

2 

2.5 

3 

4 

5 

3.2 

Kaira 

District 

2 

2.5 

2 

2.7 

4 

2.6 

Baroda 

District 

1 

1.2 

— 

— 

1 

.6 

Damaon 

3 

3.7 

— 

— 

3 

1.9 

Saurashtra 

— 

— 

33 

44 

33 

21.3 

Total 

80 

100 

75 

100 

155 

100 


The table 2c for the Marathi domestic servants shows that 
on the whole a majority of them, about 29.2 per cent have the 
Ratnagiri district as their native place. But on further study of 
the table it becomes evident that this applies only to the Marathi 
men servants among whom as many as 66.1 per cent of the 
individuals are from Ratnagiri whereas, only 3.6 per cent of the 
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women servants arc from the same district. The largest number 
of Marathi women, however, 39 per cent come from the Ahmed- 
nagar district and the next largest group, 29.6 per cent come from 
the Nasik district. The Kolaba district is another place from 
where a significant number of Marathi men servants come to 
Bombay; and we have about 25.3 per cent of them in our sam¬ 
ple. The rest of the Marathi domestic servants, chiefly women, 
come from such districts as Satara, Poona, Sholapur and Khan- 
desh. 


TABLE 2c 

NATIVE PLACES OF DOMESTIC SERVANTS 

Marathis 



Marathi Men 

Marathi Women 

All Marathis 

Name of 
Native Place 

No. of 
Person.s 

Percentage 

No. of 
Persons 

Percentage 

No. of 
Persons 

Pereentagi 

Ratnagiri 

District 

53 

66.1 

4 

3.6 

57 

29.2 

Ahmednagar 

District 

_ 

_ 

45 

39 

45 

23.1 

Kolaba 

District 

20 

25.3 

_ 

_ 

20 

10.3 

Satara 

District 

4 

5 

12 

10.4 

16 

8.2 

Poona 

District 

3 

3.6 

15 

13.0 

18 

9.2 

Nasik 

District 

_ 

_ 

34 

29.6 

34 

17.4 

Sholapur 

District 

_ 

_ 

4 

3.6 

4 

2.1 

Khandesh 

District 



1 

.8 

1 

.5 


Total 


80 100 


115 100 


195 100 
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For a better understanding of the composition of the servant 
population in our sample, it is essential to consider the caste dis¬ 
tribution of the Hindu servants as shown in tables 3a and 3b 
for the Gujeratis and the Marathis respectively. We find that 
among the Gujeratis a large majority of the servants belong to 
the Mahyavansi Surti caste, for we have about 63.3 per cent of 
the total Gujerati men and women servants belonging to this 
caste. Another significant number of the individuals, about 21.4 
per cent arc Kharvas (the original fishing castes of Saurashtra). 
These are all women. Men of the Kharva caste do not serve as 
domestic servants in private households as do their womcn-folk. 
The rest of the Gujerati seiA'ants belong to such castes as the 
Dubla. the Rathod. the Chauhan. the Koli, the Dhoria, the Khar¬ 
va Harijan, and the Vankar. With the exception of the Kharvas 
of Saurashtra all these castes, including the Mahyavansi, are 
those belonging to the backward classes of the Hindu society. 

TABLE 3a 

CASTE DISTRIBUTION OF HINDU SERVANTS 

Gujeratis 


Gujerati 

Men 

Gujerati Women 

All < 

Gujeratis 

Percentage 

Person! Pw«ntage 

No. of 
Persons 

Percentage 

No. of 
Persons 

66 

82.5 

32 

43.0 

98 

63.3 

3 

3.8 

5 

6.6 

8 

5.1 

5 

6.3 

— 

— 

5 

3.2 

1 

1.2 

— 

— 

1 

.6 

2 

2.5 

1 

1.4 

3 

1.9 

1 

1.2 

— 

— 

1 

.6 


Caste 

Mahyavansi 

Dubla 

Rathod 

Chauhan 

Koli 

Dhoria 

Kharva 

(Harijan) 

Vankar 

Kharva 


2 2.5 


2 2.6 

2 2.6 

33 44 


2 1.3 

4 2.6 

33 21.4 


Total 80 100 75 100 155 100 
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The table 3b for the caste distribution of the Marathi ser¬ 
vants shows that there are sharp distinctions of castes between 
men and women. In other words, while men are restricted to 
some castes, women are restricted to certain other castes of the 
Marathi community. For instance men are chiefly confined to 
the Kunbi, the Kulwadi, the Kshatriya, the Vaisya, the Shindc, 
the Mali, the Marathi, the Kumbhar, the Vankar and the Teli 


TABLE 3b 

CASTE DISTRIBUTION OF HINDU SERVANTS 

Marathis 



Marathi Men 

Marathi Women 

All 

Marathis 

Caste 

No. of 
Persons 

Percentage 

No. of 
Persons 

Percentage 

No. of 
Persons 

Percentage 

Kunbi 

37 

46.5 

— 

— 

37 

18.9 

Kulwadi 

28 

35.0 

— 

— 

28 

14.4 

Kshatriya 

1 

1.2 

— 

— 

1 

.5 

Vaisya 

2 

2.5 

— 

— 

2 

1.0 

Shinde 

1 

1.2 

— 

— 

1 

.5 

Mali 

1 

1.2 

— 

— 

1 

.5 

Marathi 

1 

1.2 

3 

2.6 

4 

2.0 

Kumbhar 

2 

2.5 

— 

— 

2 

1.0 

Vankar 

1 

1.2 

— 

— 

1 

.5 

Teli 

1 

1.2 

— 

— 

1 

.5 

Mahar 

3 

3.7 

58 

50.2 

61 

31.3 

Chamar 

1 

1.2 

32 

28.0 

33 

16.9 

Mang 

1 

1.2 

8 

7.0 

9 

4.6 

Ghati 


— 

6 

5.2 

6 

3.2 

Somas 

— 

— 

5 

4.3 

5 

2.6 

Vanjari 

— 

— 

2 

1.7 

2 

1.0 

Dhor 

— 

— 

1 

.8 

1 

.5 

Total 

80 

100 

115 

100 

195 

100 
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castes: whereas the women arc chiefly confined to the Mahar, the 
Chamar, the Mang, the Ghati, the Somas, the Vanjari and the 
Dhor castes. These castes to which the women servants belong 
are the scheduled castes, whereas those of men servants are high¬ 
er castes within the pale of Hindu society. We see that there are 
hardly 4 or 5 men belonging to the scheduled castes, while there 
arc only 3 women belonging to one of the higher castes. More 
than three quarters of the Marathi men are Kunbis and Kulwa- 
dis as can be seen from the table, whereas an equal proportion 
of the Marathi women in our sample arc Mahars and Chamars. 
We can conclude from this that while among upper castes do¬ 
mestic service as an occupation is pursued generally by men, 
among the lower depressed castes, this occupation is taken up 
generally by women only. 

The study of an occupation necessitates also an enquiry into 
the age-composition of the individuals employed in it- Examining 
our tables 4a and 4b we find that for both men and women the 
range of age varies from 12 to 70 years. For men servants on the 
whole the majority of individuals, about 17.5 per cent, are in the 
age-group 16—20. But community-wise there arc differences. It 
is only the Marathi servants who have the largest number of 
individuals in this age-group; and they are 37.5 per cent. The 
Gujerati men servants have a majority of persons, 22.4 per cent in 
the age-group 36-40, while the Christians have a majority of 
17.5 per cent in the age-group 26-30. We notice that in the 
Marathi community the servants are mostly very young in age — 
between 12 and 25 — and they arc about 68.7 per cent of the 
total. After the age of 25, the numbers become considerably less 
in the subsequent age-groups. This is not so for the Gujerati men 
servants. Here we find the numbers increasing to a large extent 
after the age of 25, so that between the ages of 26 and 40 we 
find as many as half the number of individuals in this community. 
Even after 40, we do find a significant number of Gujerati ser¬ 
vants. For the Christians also the age-composition is almost simi¬ 
lar, though we find quite a few persons also below 25. 3.8 per 
cent of the total number of men servants are child servants for 
they are below 16 years in age. 

The table 4b for women servants shows the highest concen¬ 
tration of individuals, about 20 per cent of the total in the age- 
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group 36-40. All the communities, except the Christians, have a 
majority of women in this age-group, with the Gujeratis having 
the largest number of them about 30.6 per cent. The majority of 
Christian women, about 20 per cent of them, arc in the age-group 
16-20. Althougli we find that among women of all the three com¬ 
munities there is a greater concentration of numbers in the middle 
age-group 30-40, there is quite a significant distribution of in¬ 
dividuals on both the other sides of this age-group. The larger 
number of women in this middle age-group of 30-40 may be 
taken to mean that generally women enter domestic service later 

TABLE 4a 

AGE DISTRIBUTION OF DOMESTIC SERVANTS 

Men Domestics 




Christians 

Gujeratis 

Marathis All 

Communities 


Average 

Age 


35.9 

Years 

39.8 

Years 

25.4 

Years 



33.7 

Years 

Age Group 

o 

? 

Percentage | 

o 

z 

Percentage 

o 

V- 

Percentage 

Nos. 

Percentage 

12 

— 15 

1 

1.2 

— 

— 

8 

10 

9 

3.8 

16 

— 20 

5 

6.2 

7 

8.8 

30 

37.5 

42 

17.5 

21 

— 25 

13 

16.2 

3 

3.8 

17 

21.2 

33 

13.8 

26 

— 30 

14 

17.5 

12 

15 

7 

8.8 

33 

13.8 

31 

— 35 

12 

15 

10 

12.5 

7 

8.8 

29 

11.9 

36 

— 40 

10 

12.5 

18 

22.4 

3 

3.7 

31 

12.9 

41 

— 45 

6 

7.6 

7 

8.8 

1 

1.2 

14 

5.8 

46 

— 50 

9 

11.2 

5 

6.2 

2 

2.5 

16 

6.6 

51 

— 55 

3 

3.7 

9 

11.2 

4 

5 

16 

6.6 

56 

— 60 

6 

7.6 

6 

7.5 

1 

1.2 

13 

5.4 

61 

— 65 

1 

1.2 

3 

3.8 

— 

— 

4 

1.7 


Total 80 100 80 100 


80 100 240 100 
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TABLE 4b 


AGE DISTRIBUTION OF DOMESTIC SERVANTS 

Women Domestics 


Average 

Age 

Christians 

Gujeratis 

Marathis 

All Communities 

35.6 

Years 

38.4 

Years 

35.6 

Years 


36.4 

Years 

Age Group ^ 

00 

B 

<u 

c/i 

O 

oo 

B 

c 

u. 

o 

CU 

t/j 

o 

;z; 

00 

B 

t-i 

Pui 

(A 

o 

2 

(L> 

00 

CJ 

c 

w 

o 

IX 

12 — 15 

4 

5.8 

— 

— 

3 

2.6 

7 

2.8 

16 — 20 

14 

20 

4 

5.2 

11 

9.6 

29 

11.2 

21 — 25 

3 

4.3 

5 

6.6 

17 

14.7 

25 

9.5 

26 — 30 

4 

5.8 

12 

15.8 

14 

12.2 

30 

11.5 

31—35 

9 

12.8 

11 

15.3 

16 

13.9 

36 

13.8 

36 — 40 

11 

15.7 

22 

30.6 

19 

16.5 

52 

20 

41—45 

6 

8.6 

7 

9.2 

14 

12.2 

27 

10.4 

46 — 50 

10 

14.4 

5 

6.6 

6 

5.2 

21 

8.1 

51—55 

5 

7.6 

4 

5.2 

6 

5.2 

15 

5.8 

56 — 60 

4 

5.8 

2 

2,6 

6 

5.2 

12 

4.7 

61—65 

— 

— 

1 

1.3 

2 

1.7 

3 

1.1 

66 — 70 

— 

— 

2 

2.6 

1 

.8 

3 

1.1 

Total 

70 

100 

75 

100 

115 

100 

260 

100 


in life when they are widowed or divorced, or when they find 
their husbands’ income not sufficient for family needs, which will 
be seen in the succeeding chapter. 2.8 per cent of the women ser¬ 
vants are child servants below the age of 16. 

It would be of interest to examine the age distribution of the 
domestic servants in our sample from the graphic diagram on 
the following page. For both male and female workers we note 
that employment in domestic service begins at an age below 15, 
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But the workers in this age-group are quite few. After 15 the 
curves shoot up for both the sexes and reach the points of maxi¬ 
mum numbers for males between the ages 15 and 20 and for 
females between 35 and 40. After reaching the maximum the 
two curves show some differences. For men servants, although 
the numbers begin to decrease in subsequent age-groups after 
20, the decrease is gradual and punctuated with several fluctua¬ 
tions as is shown by the curve; whereas, for women servants 
after the point of maximum numbers, the curve takes a sheer 
drop and we see that the number of women in succeeding age- 
groups begins to decrease rapidly. Both the curves show that in 
the last age-group of 60-70 the numbers for male and female 
household workers are very few. As for the males there are no 
individuals after 65. 

Having ascertained the caste and age distribution of the 
workers in our sample, we proceed to inspect how far the sample 
is representative of the city of Bombay by studying the local 
distribution of the servants. Table 5 gives the distribution of 
persons studied according to different localities where it was 

TABLE 5 

LOCAL DISTRIBUTION OF DOMESTIC SERVANTS 


Name of the Locality 

No. of 
Persons 

Percentage ' 
Total 

Dadar 

154 

30.8 

Matunga 

62 

12.4 

Mahim 

10 

2 

Colaba 

137 

27.4 

Grant Road and Tardeo 

34 

6.8 

Dhobi Talao 

58 

11.6 

Warden Road and 



Breach Candy 

45 

9 

Total 

500 

100 
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possible to approach and interview them. We note from the table 
that certain important localities are missing. But this was owing 
to the difficulties present in interviewing servants in those loca¬ 
lities. For instance private bungalows in such areas as Napean 
Sea Road and Malabar Hill were avoided for fear of dogs and 
chowkidars. Also, places like Girgaum and Kalbadcvi Road and 
Byculla were omitted as there are no servants’ quarters or parks 
over there where 1 could meet the servants. Anyway, the sample 
covering such iireas as Dhobi Talao, Grant Road, Tardeo, Dadar 
and Matunga is fairly representative also of conditions obtaining 
ai Girgaum, Kalbadevi, Byculla, owing to a general similarity of 
the middle, and lower middle class households over there. And, 
as mentioned above, the constant mobility of the servants from 
one locality to another did not necessitate a collection of sample 
from each and every locality. 

The local distribution of ser\'ants leads us to a consideration 
of their distribution with reference to different communal house¬ 
holds where they were found working at the time of enquiry. 
This classification is shown in table 6. It can be seen that the 


TABLE 6 

COMMUNAL HOUSEHOLDS WHERE SERVANTS ARC WORKINCi 


Nature of Communal 

No. of Communal 

Households 

Households 

European Households 

60 

Marathi 

70 

Gujerati 

40 

Sindhi 

30 

Bengali 

12 

Parsee 

256 

Punjabi 

20 

Madrasi 

6 

Goanese 

21 

Muslim 

8 

Anglo Indian „ 

8 

Jewish 

3 

Others 

4 


Total 


538 
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sample represents servants working in the households of practi¬ 
cally every community found in the city of Bombay. The number 
of communal households, however, is greater than the number 
of schedules, owing to the fact that the non-resident part-time 
servants work at more than one place at a time and it would 
have been still greater had it not been for the vagueness with 
they disclosed this fact. 

There is no special reason why the number of households 
is greater for one community than for the other. 1 filled the 
schedules as 1 got them at random owing to the difliculties in¬ 
herent in this type of investigation. Convenience rather than strict 
procedure had to be the guiding principle in the method adopted. 

One particular attitude traced in the servant class is that the 
servants usually resent the idea of working in a household be¬ 
longing to upper class members of their own caste or community, 
as they consider it highly degrading to their self-respect. In some 
instances however, owing to their inability to find work elsewhere, 
they were found, compelled by circumstances, to do so. 

Having surveyed the nature of our sample, and the age-com¬ 
position and caste distribution of the individuals comprising it, 
we proceed, in the following chapter to study the marital condi¬ 
tions as they are found among the domestic servants. 



Chapter III 


MARRIAGE AND FERTILITY 


MARRIAGE 

Investigation into the marital conditions of the domestic ser¬ 
vants provides a pattern of absorbing interest to the student of 
social classes. Here we are dealing with a class of employees, 
belonging to some of the lowest strata of society. Although the 
sample consists of a motley group of individuals from different 
communities, such as the Christian, the Gujerati and the 
Maharashtrian, having different religious and cultural affiliations, 
coming from the various districts of the Bombay State, factors, 
with minor variations, common to them all as belonging to the 
class of domestic workers, have come out with a certain amount 
of clarity. 

The picture of marriage patterns emerging from our survey 
bears the stamp of distressing poverty, of family relationships 
often disturbed by drunkenness or ill-health, of little or lack of 
education, of hardship and separation, of uncertainty of employ¬ 
ment and insecurity of working conditions, and of the stifling 
effects of a restrictive environment. 

A survey of marriage in an enquiry-group, a priori necessi¬ 
tates a study of the marital status of the individuals composing 
the group. To determine the marital status of the individuals, we 
attempt to find out the number of those that are married, 
widowed, divorced or deserted at the time of enquiry. 

Referring to table 7a which indicates the marital status of 
men domestics, we find that of all the three communities, the 
Gujeratis have the highest percentage, 88.8, of the married; next 
come the Christians with 52.5 per cent married, and then the 
Marathis who have only 50 per cent of the married individuals 
among them. The total number of married men in our sample 
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are 64 per cent. Only 6 men, or 2.5 per cent out of a total of 240, 
are widowers of whom 2 are Christians and 4 Gujeratis. Ihe 
column for the divorced or separated shows that only one Chris¬ 
tian domestic has broken relations with his wife. But this ex¬ 
tremely low incidence of divorce and separation among the men 
is no true index of the marriage stability of these people. The 
table shows only the present marital status of the individuals 
concerned and any previous cases of divorce or separation arc 
covered up by subsequent remarriages. For this purpose a later 
statement giving previous divorce cases will present a more 
authentic idea of marital stability among the domestic servants. 

That marriage is not universal among the men domestic 
servants is borne out by the fact that a large percentage, as much 
as 33.1, are unmarried in this group. Of these, the Marathis show 
the largest number of the unmarried, they being 50 per cent; the 
Christians have 43.8 per cent unmarried, whereas, the Gujeratis 
arc the only group with a very low percentage, 6.2, of the un¬ 
married. The reasons for the large number of the unmarried will 
be discussed in a later part of this chapter. 


TABLE 7a 
MARITAL STATUS OF 

Men Domestics 


Community 

Married 

Widowed 

Divorced 

or 

separated 

Unmarried 

Total 

Christians 

42 

2 

1 

35 

80 

Percentage 

52.5 

2.5 

1.2 

43.8 

100 

Gujeratis 

71 

4 

0 

5 

80 

Percentage 

88.8 

5.0 

0 

6.2 

100 

Marathis 

40 

0 

0 

40 

80 

Percentage 

50.0 

0 

0 

50.0 

100 

All Communities 153 

6 

1 

80 

240 

Percentage 

64.0 

2.5 

.4 

33.1 

100 
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The table 7b giving marital status of the women domestic 
workers shows certain variations from the previous one. Here 
the total percentage of the married women is only 47,5, of whom 
among the Christians there are 18.6, the Marathis 55.5, and the 
Gujeratis 61.2. The table shows that there is a significant number 
of widows among women servants of our sample. They are, on 
the whole, as many as 29.5 per cent, of whom 33 per cent are 
among the Christians, 29.5 per cent among the Gujeratis and 
27.8 per cent among the Marathis. 

The Marathi women have the largest number of the divorced 
or deserted individuals, they being 13.2 per cent; next, the Chris¬ 
tians have 11.4 per cent, whereas, the Gujeratis have only 2.7 per 
cent, bringing the percentage to 9.6 for the whole group. As has 
been pointed out before, a truer index of marriage stability in 
the servant class will be ascertained at a later stage. 

There are not as large a number of the unmarried among 
women as among men servants. For we sec from the table that 

TABLE 7b 
MARITAL STATUS OF 

Women Domestics 


Divorced 


Community 

Married 

Widowed 

or 

separated 

Unmarried 

Total 

Christians 

13 

23 

8 

26 

70 

Percentage 

18.6 

33.0 

11.4 

37.0 

100 

Gujeratis 

46 

22 

2 

5 

75 

Percentage 

61.2 

29.5 

2.7 

6.6 

100 

Marathis 

64 

32 

15 

4 

115 

Percentage 

55.5 

27.8 

13.2 

3.5 

100 

All Communities 123 

77 

25 

35 

260 

Percentage 

47.5 

29.5 

9.6 

13.4 

100 
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there are, on the whole, only 13.4 per cent unmarried women as 
against 33.1 per cent unmarried men. The Christian women have 
as many as 37 per cent of the unmarried, whereas, the Gujeratis 
and the Marathis have very low percentages of the unmarried, 
6.6 and 3.5 respectively. 

One fact that stands out clear from table 7b is that there is 
a preponderance of widows, divorcees, deserted, and unmarried 
over the married, among the women domestic servants, the former 
being 52.5 per cent compared with 47.5 per cent of the latter. 
Can we generalise from these results, that domestic service is an 
occupation not much favoured by married women who have hus¬ 
bands to support them, and that, usually women are driven to 
take up this occupation by sheer force of circumstance when 
they are widowed, divorced, deserted, or when they are unmar¬ 
ried? 


The age at marriage is an important factor in the study of 
marriage in a given social class that needs to be considered. 
Stressing the importance of studying the age factor at marriage 
O. D. Duncan and others remark that, “Age at marriage serves 
as a point of departure in studying both the static and the dyna¬ 
mic aspects of population. Also, it is probably true that the pre¬ 
dominant tendencies regarding age at marriage within a given 
population reflect to some extent the presence of cultural, geogra¬ 
phic, and even other influences in the environment which arc not 
of purely demographic origin”.^ 

The domestic servants in our sample belong to two main 
religious groups, viz., the Hindu and the Christian. As will be 
seen from the table, the age at which their marriages took place, 
like everything else, is a reflection of their religious and cultural 
practices. Tables 8a and 8b giving average age at marriage of 
men domestics and their wives, and women domestics and their 
husbands show a marked divergence of the Christians from the 
Hindus. Christian ethics forbid the marriage of a boy below 20 
and a girl below 14 which is seen in the two tables where the 
average age at marriage of Christian men servants is 26.6 years 

1. Otis D. Duncan with John McClure, James Salisbury Jr. and Richard 
Simmons: ‘The Factor of Age In Marriage’, American Journal of 
Sociology, 39, 1934, p. 469. 
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and the husbands of Christian women servants is 27.8 years: 
and the average age of the wives of Christian men servants is 
18.7 years and that of Christian women servants is 18.4 years. In 
marked contrast stand the Gujerati and the Marathi groups of 
the Hindu community. Here we find that in no instance the aver¬ 
age age at marriage of men is above 19. and that of the women, 
above 14. 

A further analysis of the data regarding age at marriage has 
revealed significant differences between the Christian and the 
Hindu servants. For instance, while among the Christian men 
servants, the majority of marriages. 62.5 per cent have occurred 


TABLE 8a 

AVERAGE AGE AT FIRST MARRIAGE OF MEN DOMESTICS 
AND THEIR WIVES 



Christians 

Gujeratis 

Marathis 

Avcrapc of 
Total 

Average age at 
first marriage 

26.6 

years 

17.2 

years 

18.5 

years 

20.8 years 

Average age of 
wives at first 
marriage 

18.7 

years 

11.5 

years 

13.9 

years 

14.7 years 

TABLE 8b 

AVERAGE AGE AT FIRST MARRIAGE OF 
DOMESTICS AND THEIR HUSBANDS 

WOMEN 


Christians 

Gujeratis 

Marathis 

Average of 
Total 

Average age at 
first marriage 

18.4 

years 

10.8 

years 

9.8 

years 

13.0 years 


Average age of 
husbands at 
first marriage 


27.8 

years 


15.7 

years 


17.4 

years 


20.3 years 







MARRIED 
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between the ages of 23 and 28 years, among the Gujcrati and 
the Marathi men servants, the largest number of marriages were 
performed at an age between 17 and 22. Again, while another 
significant number of Christian marriages, about 20 per cent, 
were performed at a higher age between 29 and 40, the next 
largest number of Gujerati and Marathi marriages, 28 and 32.5 
per cent respectively, had taken place at a lower age between 
J1 and 16. It is also important to note that 14.7 per cent of the 
Gujcrati men servants Vv^cre married at a tender age between 5 
and 10! 

Among women servants also there have been recorded differ¬ 
ences along communal lines. While the largest number of Chris¬ 
tian women, 43.2 per cent, were married at an age between 17 
and 22, the largest number of Gujcrati and Marathi women, 43 
and 47.8 per cent respectively, were married at a much lower 
age, between 5 and 10 years. Also, \’vhile 13.6 per cent of the 
marriages of Christian women had taken place at a later age, 
between 23 and 28. and one marriage even after 35, an almost 
equal number of Gujerati and Marathi marriages occurred at an 
age even below 5! Not a single marriage among the Gujeratis and 
Marathis has been recorded after the age of 22. 

We infer from above, that pre-puberty and even infant mar¬ 
riages are a common occurrence among the Gujerati and the 
Marathi domestic servants. The individuals of this group belong 
to some of the lower castes of the Hindu community. Uptill the 
third decade of the twentieth century pre-puberty and infant mar¬ 
riages among the Hindus were the order of the day. They were 
a matter of social prestige and were held up as the social ideal 
of the community. As has been explained by Dr. K. M. Kapadia, 
“The religious sentiments which the pundits, the leaders of so¬ 
ciety were ever watchful to exploit for the continuance of this 
practice, not only made marriage after puberty inconceivable but 
helped the process generated by the social forces, of degenerating 
pre-puberty marriage into infant marriage. Religious, social, psy¬ 
chological attitudes and tendencies thus conspired to make infant 
marriage a rule and an obligation”^. Once the practice of child- 
marriage became a pattern among the upper castes, the lower 

2. Kapadia K. M. Marriage and Family In India, 1958 p. 146. 

D.S.-5 
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castes were not slow or less enthusiastic to imitate this tendency. 
It is no wonder then, that among the domestic servants, who be¬ 
long to the lower castes of the Hindu society, a large proportion 
of the marriages performed were child-marriages. The Child Mar¬ 
riage Restraint Act of 1929 laid down that a male under eigh¬ 
teen years of age or a female under fourteen was considered a 
child, and marriages of boys below eighteen and girls below 
fourteen were made a punishable offence.'* It would be significant 
to point out from our sample the number of persons who were 
at the time of enquiry below the age of 28 who performed mar¬ 
riages when they were children, in contravention of the Child 
Marriage Restraint Act which took effect from April 1930, 

Out of 12 married Gujerati men below 28, only I person 
was married below 18, and out of 9 Gujerati women below 28, 
3 were married below the age of 14. This means that about 19 
per cent of those who were below 28 years at the time of en¬ 
quiry, had performed marriages when they were children. As for 
the Marathis, out of 19 men below 28, 6 were married at an age 
below 18, and out of 30 women below 28, 23 were married below 
14, which means that as many as 59 per cent of those below 28 
were cases of child-marriages. These figures show that among the 
Marathi speaking domestic servants there is a much greater in¬ 
cidence of child-marriage, even after 1930, than among the Guje¬ 
rati servants. It also shows that among the lower castes of the 
Hindu community there still persists the tendency to perform 
child-marriages in connivance of the Child Marriage Restraint 
Act of 1929. 

It was, however, discovered on questioning the domestic ser¬ 
vants that most of them were not favourably inclined towards the 
age-old custom, men being in a greater majority than the women, 
who were most emphatic about doing away with child-marriages. 
Some women, on the other hand, were more reluctant to give up 
the practice as such or to give a second thought to it. which ac¬ 
cording to them even looked nice in the eyes of the community. 
Among the reasons cited by some individuals for the persistence 
of child-marriage in their class are, (i) that when a girl is very 
young in age the parents receive Rs. 400 to 500 from her hus- 


3. Ibid., p. 154. 
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band at the time of marriage, but when she grows old, i.e., when 
she is over 12 years of age, her parents do not receive a penny, 
and on the contrary, they have to pay a large bride-groom price; 
(ii) that girls and boys themselves express a desire to be married 
at a young age otherwise there is a danger of their going astray; 
this is so, because among poorer classes owing to a lack educa¬ 
tion and other recreational facilities, children are likely to- indulge 
in immoral practices and the girls stand a chance of losing their 
character at an early age. 

This short discussion of the prevalence of the custom of 
child-marriage among the Hindu domestic servants leads us to a 
consideration of the disparity in age between the husband and 
the wife among the individuals in our sample. 

The difference in age between the spouses is an important 
item in the study of marriage patterns of an enquiry-group. In 
our society, the husband is generally a few years older than the 
wife according to the well-established pattern of differences bet¬ 
ween the ages of the spouses, and the domestic servants, under 
our investigation, show hardly any deviation from this pattern 
with only an exception here and there. 

As in the case with age at marriage, sharp differences have 
been observed too in the average age disparity between the spou¬ 
ses along communal lines. For instance, the average difl'ercnce in 
age between husband and wife is recorded highest among the 
Christians in our sample, it being 9.1 years and lowest among the 
Gujeratis, only 4.7 years. For the Marathi servants, it is 6.5 years. 
But in the latter group, differences are to be found between Ma¬ 
rathi men and wives on the one hand, whose average age dis¬ 
parity is 4.6 years, and Marathi women and husbands on the 
other, whose average age disparity is higher, being 7.2 years. 
Also, while among the Christian servants there are quite a signi¬ 
ficant number of instances where the age difference between the 
spouses is over 15 years even as much as 30 to 35 years, and 
they are 11.4 per cent of the total, among the Gujeratis and the 
Marathis there are only 1.4 and 3.3 per cent of such cases res¬ 
pectively. 

It is interesting to note here that there are 2 Christian and 1 
Marathi women servants, who are about 1 to 3 years older than 
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their husbands. These are the only 3 instances in our whole sam¬ 
ple which do not conform to the general pattern of the wife being 
younger than the husband. 

The proportion of persons who have performed more than 
one marriage, to the total number of the married in each com¬ 
munity, is another significant item in the study of marriage. Out 
of 160 married men servants, in our sample 79.4 per cent are 
married once only, 19.4 per cent are twfice-married, the continu¬ 
ing marriage being their second, and 2 persons, i.e., 1.2 per cent 
have married 3 times. Of these, the Gujeratis have the largest 
number, 22.8 per cent of the individuals married twice. The 
Christians have 17.5 per cent, and the Marathis, 15.5 per cent of 
the married individuals in this category. The 2 persons who have 
married 3 times belong to the Gujerati group. 

Compared to men, the women domestics have a larger per¬ 
centage, 88, of those married once. But here is also one instance 
of a woman belonging to the Marathi group who has married 
4 times. The Marathis have the greatest number, 14.5 per cent, 
married twice. The Gujeratis have 13, and the Christians have 
only 2.2 per cent of the women married twice. 

Speaking of the number of marriages performed by domes¬ 
tic servants prompts us to investigate the reasons for subsequent 
marriages for that would give a good index of the incidence of 
widow remarriage as well as divorce and desertion in this class. 

Among men 13.8 per cent of those married twice contracted 
a second marriage after the death of the first wife, 6.2 per cent 
after divorcing the first wife and 1.2 per cent committed bigamy. 
Among the Christians, all second marriages are after the death 
of the first wife for there are no cases of any divorce as Roman 
Catholic Christianity does not, under any circumstances, permit 
divorce. The Gujeratis have 8 per cent of the second marriages 
due to divorce with the first wife, while the Marathis have a 
close 7.5 per cent of such cases. The 2 instances of bigamous 
m^arriages are among the Marathis only. 

Only 6.2 per cent of the married women are cases of 
widow remarriage. The incidence is greatest among the Marathi 
women where 10.8 per cent of the widows married again. The 
Gujeratis have 4.3 per cent and the Christians only 2.3 per cent 
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of such instances. Considering the fact that there arc 77 widows 
out of 225 married women, i.c., 34.5 per cent, the incidence of 
widow remarriage is very low in comparison. This may be ex¬ 
plained by the fact that although widow remarriage is socially 
permitted among these people, it is generally looked down upon, 
for in this class of both the Gujerati and the Marathi communi¬ 
ties, the widow is not allowed to marry a bachelor. She must 
select a widower or a divorced man. Again, a widow is not al¬ 
lowed to perform a second marriage with proper religious rites. 
Among the Marathis the widow has to perform a Ghandharva 
marriage or a “Gath Lagna” as they call it, whereby a knot is 
tied with the garments of the marrying couple and "Kunikum’ 
(vermillion) is applied to their hands and feet. The ‘mantra’ that 
is recited is called “Ulta Mantra” and the whole ceremony takes 
place at night outside a temple but never within its precincts. It 
is performed in the presence of five persons who are afterwards 
feasted. 

Among the Gujeratis, widow remarriage, or the marriage of 
a divorced woman goes by the name of “Natru”, a term of low 
connotation for this kind of marriage. A woman who has per¬ 
formed “Natru” is not favourably looked upon by the members 
of the community. The above considerations may be taken to 
explain the low incidence of widow remarriage in our group of 
people. Among the Christians, however, no stigma attaches to a 
v/idow marrying again, but the fact that there is only one ins¬ 
tance of a widow marrying a second lime in comparison with 23 
Christian widows, shows that marriage after the death of the hus¬ 
band is not generally preferred by the women themselves. 

It has been recorded that 4.9 per cent of the women were 
married a second time after divorcing their first husbands. There 
are 8.6 per cent of divorced women remarrying among the Guje- 
tis, and 4.5 per cent among the Marathis. In most cases attempts 
were made to conceal the fact of a previous divorce owing to dis¬ 
grace attached to it, and information was obtained in a round 
about manner from the neighbours. Very often the first husband 
was spoken of as dead when he was actually alive, but living 
separately from the woman. 

Divorce and desertion, as has been shown by a number of 
studies on the subject, are a phenomenon of frequent occurrence 
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among the holders of low-ranking occupations. The domestic ser¬ 
vants, as will be seen in later chapters, belong to the very low- 
income groups of society. As marriages in our society do not 
occur randomly but between people usually belonging to the 
same social class, people who are thrown together at work or 
who arc brought together by their positions in the social struc¬ 
ture, an enquiry into the various occupations followed by the 
wives and husbands of the individuals in our sample sulTices to 
show that domestic service is an occupation that calls forth per¬ 
sons who belong to that class of people generally termed “the 
working class.” 

The wives of men domestics are chiefly occupied in agricul¬ 
tural activities in their native place. They cither do cultivation on 
a very small scale on their own patch of land or are usually 
hired as farm labourers on the lands of the rich. Some of their 
wives, 6.5 per cent, are domestic servants in the city of Bombay. 
As for the husbands of women servants, they are all workers be¬ 
longing to low-ranking occupations, such as mill and factory 
workers (i.e., industrial labourers) who form the greatest numbers 
among them, being 31 per cent, agricultural labourers, domestic 
servants, office peons, tailors, liftmen, porters, masons, carpenters, 
hotel boys, laundrymen, shop-assistants, labourers in docks, muni¬ 
cipality, port-trust etc. It is to be noted that none of them oc¬ 
cupies the position of any of the higher professions. These are the 
low income groups of people belonging to the working classes, 
whose wives arc occupied as domestic servants in private house¬ 
holds. Therefore, whatever factors of marital instability and fa¬ 
mily disorganization are true for the working classes in general 
will be found to be true also for the domestic servant class, for, 
the families of the domestic servants are none other than work¬ 
ing class families. 

One factor chiefly contributing towards family disorganiza¬ 
tion in the servant class, as it is in all other working classes, is 
the long absence of the father or the mother from home which 
tears at the basic fabric of the family separating husband and 
wife, parents and children. Eliot Slater and Moya Woodside wri¬ 
ting on the point have very well explained that, “If a husband is 
absent too long, his wife’s memory of him inevitably grows dim; 
in any real sense the marriage is not a marriage at all, but a sus- 
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pension of that state”/ It will be seen in a later chapter that 
many of our men domestic servants are resident servants, i.e., 
they reside with the family of their employer and are thrown 
with ether domestic servants, whereas, their own families dwell 
cither in their villages or in some other parts of the city. Long 
continued absence from home and relatives and village commu¬ 
nity, indicates a lack of communal control and influences adver¬ 
sely the morals of these people, which must be considered among 
the chief causes of marital instability in this class. 

The Economic factor is another one shaking the structure of 
marital relationships among the domestic servants. The domestic 
servants belong to a class of workers whose incomes are far be¬ 
low the level of adequacy. This must impose a severe strain upon 
the conjugal relations of the husband and the wife. William J. 
Goode writing on ‘Economic Factors and Marital Stability’ has 
well brought out the fact that, “As discord from whatever source 
becomes systematic and chronic, withdrawal of economic support 
becomes a major expression of waning layalty.... At lower class 
levels this withdrawal of economic support is laden with less 
guilt than might be supposed, because one of the components 
of the attitudinal complex of the lower class divorced father to¬ 
ward his children is a tendency to think of them as belonging 
more to the mother than to himself. They are primarily her task 
and responsibility, and her waning loyalty relieves him of atleast 
some of his guilt concerning children. If she no longer ‘deserves’ 
his support, then neither do they”.^ 

From the above statement it is clear that there is a compa¬ 
ratively lesser emotional stake in the family at least on the part 
of the working class father. It is a well-known fact that extra¬ 
marital sex experience for the husband is not tabooed in the 
lower and working class culture to the same extent as in the mid¬ 
dle class. “Not only may these acts and attitudes be in themselves 
causes of family instability”, says E. V. Schneider, commenting 
on this fact, “but they may also indicate a readiness on the part 

4. Eliot Slater and Moya Woodside: Patterns of Marriage — A Study of 

Marriage Relationships in the Urban Working Classes, London 1951, 

p. 222. 

5. William J, Goode : ‘Economic Factors and Marital Stability’. American 

Sociological Review, 16, 1951, p. 802. 
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of the man for the dissolution of marriage”.® While discussing in 
detail the factors operating towards an easy break up of working 
class families, Schneider further mentions that, “The tendency 
of some working class fathers to define their family roles in au¬ 
thoritarian terms may lead to family crises. This is all the more 
true because the husband’s authoritarian attitude is backed up 
neither by his financial power, nor by his high occupational sta¬ 
tus, nor by the general culture. Thus there is little reason for 
the wife or for the children to accept the tyranny or brutality of 
the husband and father”.' 

From the above discussion we may infer that among the 
working classes to which our domestic servants belong, a weak 
social and economic ground, an absence of property ties, an in¬ 
adequate income, little emotional attachment, a low social status 
are among factors constantly working towards loosening of con¬ 
jugal bonds of husband and wife, especially if there are major 
temperamental and personality incompatibilities between them. 

Having understood the general psycho-social back-ground of 
marital instability among the working classes of our society we 
attempt to explore the situation as it stands among our domestic 
servants. 

Divorce among the lower castes of the Marathi speaking 
community is free and easy, and therefore quite common. It is in 
the hands of the man as well as the woman. Some of the com¬ 
mon grounds on which divorce is granted arc cruelty of the hus¬ 
band, general unhappiness for both the partners owing to living 
together, infidelity on the part of cither party, mutual consent, in¬ 
capacity of the husband to provide for the wife and children, and 
barrenness of the wife. Here are some grounds for divorce which 
we do not find in the Hindu Marriage Act of 1955. This is what 
makes us call divorce among the lower castes free and easy. It is 
a peculiar feature of the lower castes that they are ignorant of 
the legal complexities involved in obtaining divorce and therefore 
there is no resort to a divorce court. The communal “Panch” 
over and above any court of law has to be consulted in case of 
divorce or a second marriage after divorce. Only when the “Panch” 

6. E. V. Schneider: Industrial Sociology. New York, 1957, p. 456. 

7. Ibid. 
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permits, can divorce be obtained. Very often the divorce is easily 
granted. Among the Gujerati lower castes the man desiring di¬ 
vorce has to return to the wife all her property and give her a 
certain sum of money which is usually Rs. 100. The woman desi¬ 
ring divorce has to pay even more to the injured party. Among 
the Marathi lower castes there are hardly such technicalities and 
a woman is free to leave her husband for any small pretext and 
to go and live with the man of her choice. Very often second 
marriages are contracted without undergoing any formalities of 
a divorce, or ceremony of a marriage which could hardly be cal¬ 
led a marriage at all. Although the frequency of such unions is 
rather great among these people, the couple is generally looked 
down upon. Liven when the community grants divorce frequently 
^md easily, a woman who has discarded her husband holds little 
respect in the eyes of her neighbours, for the general attitude of 
the members of the community is not much in iavouT of divorce. 

In the Catholic Christian community, where marriage is con¬ 
sidered a sacrament, divorce is not allowed on any grounds. No 
matter what cither of the partners is guilty of, even if one of them 
lives openly with another partner, the relation of the two remains 
sacred; and although in certain circumstances a separation may 
be granted, the right to remarry can never be granted. That is the 
reason why we do not come across a single case of divorce among 
the domestic servants belonging to the Catholic community. All 
the same, as we shall sec from the tables, there are several ins¬ 
tances of desertion and open living with another partner. 

Desertion is more common than divorce even in the Guje¬ 
rati and the Marathi communities. Writing about desertion among 
the lower classes of the Western countries Joanna C. Colcord 
says, “Family desertion is largely a phenomenon found among 
the low income groups, not necessarily because desertion as such 
is mainly due to economic pressure, but more probably because 
men in this group choose the informal freedom of desertion ra¬ 
ther than the more conclusive and expensive methods of formal 
separation or divorce when family discord has reached the break¬ 
ing point”.^ Rightly has desertion been called the ‘Poor man's 
divorce’. 

8. Joanna C. Colcord: ‘Family Desertion and Non Support’. Encyclopae¬ 
dia of Social Sciences, Vol. VI, p. 78. 
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Another interesting feature among the domestic servants and 
their marital relations is elopement. Marriage at a very early age, 
where the match is arranged entirely by the parents or the guar¬ 
dians of the parties concerned without the slightest measure of 
freedom of choice of the spouse, often causes emotional discon¬ 
tent and unhappiness. It but follows that in later life when one 
becomes infatuated with another partner, there is a tendency to 
break all ties with the married spouse and elope with the new 
object of infatuation. 

At this point we refer to our tables to study the incidence of 
divorce and desertion, and their causes among the domestic ser¬ 
vants in our survey. Table 9a shows the number of men who have 
experienced divorce or desertion in their first or subsequent mar¬ 
riages. We note that out of 11 persons, i.c., 6.9 per cent of the 
married who have experienced divorce or desertion, 8 persons, 
or 5 per cent discarded their wives and only 3 persons or 1.9 per 
cent were discarded by their wives. The Gujeratis show a greater 
number of persons breaking marital ties than the Marathis. Only 
1 Christian was deserted by his wife. This was because of periodic 
unemployment. 


TABLE 9a 

DIVORCE AND DESERTION AMONG 

Men Domestics 



Christians 

Gujeratis 

Marathis 

Total 

Percentage 
to the 
total 
married 

No. of persons 
who divorced 
or deserted 1st 
or 2nd wife 

0 

6 

2 

8 

5 

No. of persons 
divorced or 
deserted by 1st 
or 2nd wife 

I 

I 

1 

3 

1.9 

Total 

1 

7 

3 

11 

6.9 
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As it is seen in table 9b, 36 out of 225 married women, i.e., 
16 per eent, have experienced divorce or desertion; of these 10, 
i.e., 4.5 per cent of the married had themselves discarded their 
husbands, whereas 26, i.e., 11.5 per cent were discarded by their 
husbands. It is only among the Gujerati women domestics that we 
find a greater number of wives divorcing their husbands rather 
than the husbands divorcing or deserting their wives as we find 
among the Christians and the Marathis. Among the Christians, 
7 women, or 15.8 per cent of the married had been deserted by 
their husbands, whereas, only 1 had herself left her husband. 

In one case among the Gujeratis, divorce was by mutual 
consent. It is interesting to note that one Marathi woman whose 
case we shall discuss later, had discarded three husbands and is 
living with a fourth one; whereas, another Marathi woman has 
been deserted by two previous husbands and is living in a state 
of misery alone. 

One thing that strikes us when comparing the two tables, is 
that in both we find that on the whole men have a greater ten¬ 
dency to divorce or desert their wives than women; and also, a 

TABLE 9b 

DIVORCE AND DESERTION AMONG 

Women Domestics 


Percentage 

Christians Gujeratis Marathis Total to the 

total 

married 

No. of persons 
who divorced or 
deserted 1st or 

2nd husband 1 6 3 10 4.5 

No. of persons 
divorced or 
deserted by 1st 

or 2nd husband 7 2 17 26 11.5 


20 


16 


Total 


8 


8 


36 
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larger number of the women servants have experienced divorce 
or desertion during their life-time than the men. 

The reasons for this phenomenon are naturally of prime 
significance. From the information available on the topic it has 
been found that the reasons given by men servants for the break 
up of marriage include, barrenness of first wife, inability to get 
along together, wife eloping with another man, and inability to 
maintain wife because of unemployment. Of these, the largest 
number, 4 out of 11, i.e., 36.5 per cent had divorced their wives 
because of no children. Of the reasons for the break up of first or 
second marriage given by women are, husband eloping with ano¬ 
ther woman, inability of the husband to maintain wife, inability 
to get along together, husband’s indulgence in drink and wife- 
beating, husband comitting bigamy, wife having no children, 
wife’s dislike for husband, and quarrels with in-laws. Two women 
could not give any specific reason for divorce. Out of 36 women, 
the majority, 36.5 per cent, have given the reason of husband 
eloping with another woman. This shows that infidelity 
on the part of the man, is the prominent reason for the break up 
of marriages among tliese people. Husband’s inability to maintain 
wife and children is the next important reason given by 13.9 per 
cent of the women seeking divorce. This brings out the fact that 
laziness and dependence on the earnings of the wife are a weak¬ 
ness not often tolerated by the working class women. 

It would be of interest here to refer to two or three striking 
cases from our field of survey to give a more complete picture of 
the incidence of divorce and desertion among the domestic ser¬ 
vants. For instance we give first the example of the Marathi 
woman married four times, who was mentioned above. It was a 
neighbour of hers who gave the information that this woman had 
married four times. She herself, however, did not disclose the 
fact. She was first married to a man of her own caste when young. 
After staying with him for some years, she eloped with a Chris¬ 
tian. When the latter was not able to support her, she again went 
away with another fellow who was a non-descript character, the 
caste and community of whom being not made clear and whom 
she deserted very soon. At present she is staying with her fourth 
“husband” because the third one was also unable to maintain 
her. 
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Another Marathi woman was rather a difificult case to han¬ 
dle. She refused to say anything about her husband who> accord¬ 
ing to her, died long ago and whom she declared to have been 
insane. But from information given by her neighbours, the hus¬ 
band of this woman is still alive and is a good man. It is she who 
is a shrew, for she had beaten him in public and sent him away 
to the village. 

A sorrowful tale was told by a Mahar woman whose husband 
used to drink, beat and ill-treat her. Ultimately he eloped with a 
woman who was herself married. But the two could not live to¬ 
gether for long and separated. The unfaithful husband came back 
to her but our interviewee would not have him back. At present 
she is staying with her parents and has a daughter whom she 
has to support out of her meagre earnings as a domestic servant. 

Another Marathi woman who reported having never heard 
of her husband for nine years is really speaking deserted by him 
because she is childless. He has gone away with another woman, 
and therefore she is forced to work as a domestic servant, an 
occupation she did not follow previously. 

On the other hand, there is a Christian woman who is em¬ 
ployed as a full-time domestic, and who has three children b> a 
man who is not her legal husband but with whom she is staying 
as wife. The man however, has a wife still living with whom lie 
has broken all ties. This fact was reported to the investigator by 
the woman’s own neighbours. 

Lastly, mention must be made of a Gujerati woman who 
talked rudely in the beginning. It was discovered later that she had 
discarded her husband long ago whom she found to be too old 
for her and for whom she had no liking whatever. Fearing that 
her guilt would be known, she had at first refused to acknow¬ 
ledge that she was working as a domestic servant. Ultimately she 
did submit herself to be interviewed. 

From some of these above cases we infer that more often 
than not the fact of a previous divorce or desertion was generally 
concealed by the interviewee till it was afterwards discovered by 
cross-questioning and by information given by the people round 
about. It is possible that at the time of taking a second husband, 
except in a case of elopement, previous entanglements might have 
been concealed from the new man. 
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That 4 Marathi women, i.e., 11.2 per cent of the divorced 
have given bigamy of their husbands as a reason for terminating 
their marriage testifies to the fact that bigamy still persists among 
the lower castes of the Hindu society. It was not always that the 
superseded wife sought a divorce under pressure of emotional 
and psychological tension, but very often cases were reported of 
two wives living in the same household, or of an injured wife 
quietly bearing the humiliation brought upon her while the hus¬ 
band was away in the native place contracting a second marriage. 
Very often the fact was indirectly revealed that the interviewee 
herslf was the second wife of a man, superseding the first one. 
There is one exceptional case in our sample, of a woman herself 
asking her husband to bring a new wife for she had no children 
of her own. To-day both the women are living in perfect harmony 
with their family, both working as domestic servants, even after 
the death of their common husband. But such cases are of course 
very rare. In one instance the husband of an interviewee had a 
first wife who had deserted him and gone away with another 
man. Then the man married this person. But after some time the 
first unfaithful wife came back and the second wife found it 
diflScult to live in the same house, so she had to quit. The hus¬ 
band who is at present living with the first wife docs not provide 
for the second one. 

One woman when questioned about details of marriage, 
refused to disclose any information about her husband. But an 
old woman from the neighbourhood blurted out on her face that 
her husband had left her and was living with two other wives in 
the native place.! Two or three other similar cases too have been 
reported. In some instances it is not the interviewee who is the 
party to a bigamous marriage but some member or the other 
of the household has committed bigamy, or is the first or second 
wife of a bigamous husband. 

Among the Marathi men domestic servants we have two 
cases of bigamous marriages. In the first instance in a Mali 
(gardener) who is living with one wife in Bombay. The first wife 
of this man is in the native place. The second one he has married 
because there is no one to cook his meals and keep house for 
him in the city. A fine pretext for bigamy! Whether the wife in the 
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village is cognisant of her husband’s second marriage or not, no 
one knows. 

Another Marathi man domestic has two wives, both in the 
native place. The second one he married with the consent of the 
first, because the first wife has no children. However, he is on 
good terms with both the women. Similar cases of bigamous 
marriages performed by some of the relatives of the Marathi men 
domestic servants indicate that bigamy is not an unknown fea¬ 
ture of marriage among the families of the domestic servants 
from Ratnagiri and Kolaba. 

Although no case of a bigamous marriage has been detected 
among the Gujerati servants, it is definitely reported by some of 
the well-informed persons among them that bigamy like divorce 
is prevalent, though in a restricted sense, in their community, the 
most common ground for it being the childlessness of the first 
wife. 


As the Gujerati and the Marathi speaking domestic servants 
in our sample among whom the practice of bigamy still persists, 
belong to the lower strata of the Hindu community, all legislation 
carried out by the State and the Central governments against 
polygynous marriages among the Hindus, is applicable to them 
also. The Hindu Marriage Act of 1955 which extends all over 
India, laid down as one of the conditions of a sacramental 
marriage that neither party has a spouse living at the time of the 
marriage. Any marriage performed in contravention of this con¬ 
dition shall be void. Tlie Act further provides that any person 
who, during the lifetime of his or her spouse, if the marriage of 
such person with such spouse has not been dissolved by a court 
of competent jurisdiction, contracts another marriage after the 
commencement of the Act shall be subject to the penalties 
provided in the Indian Penal Code for the offence of bigamy.^ 

In spite of the above legislation we find in our sample 
instances of bigamous marriages which should not be ignored. 
The prevalence of the practice only shows that though legislation 
can check its distribution, it has not only been unable to prevent 
its common prevalence, but also it is doubtful whether it has 


9. Cf. Kapadia op. cit. p. 115. 
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been able to even affect it in the lower classes. “So long as these 
sentiments persist,"’ writes Dr. K. M. Kapadia, “and so long as 
the religious belief and the social system of caste provide sanc¬ 
tion for it, the ideal of monogamy cannot be completely 
realized"".^" Especially in the lower castes, more than in any of the 
upper castes, an ignorance and even connivance of the law and 
a general lack of consideration for the emotional and psycliologi- 
cal needs of the woman, arc factors which make it difficult to 
affect the currency of bigamy to a significant extent among these 
people. 

Marriage is perhaps the only great occasion of importance 
and rejoicing in an otherwise dull, drab existence of the poor. 
However acute may be the poverty, a relatively considerable 
amount of money, which is almost always borrowed from money¬ 
lenders or friends, is expended on the grand event. Hence no 
discussion of marriage in any particular class would be complete 
without atleast a cursory mention as to the capacity of the people 
to spend money on the occasion of marriage. 

On the whole the expenditure incurred on their marriages 
by the individuals interviewed has been calculated to range from 
Rs. 100 to Rs. 1,000, with a majority of persons having spent 
between Rs. 300 and Rs. 800. The number of instances where 
the marriage expenditure exceeded Rs. 1,000 are very few, be¬ 
longing chiefly to the Christian community, which may be taken 
as exceptional cases. It has been observed that among the Chris¬ 
tians the women have to spend slightly more than the men which 
may be owing to the prevailing custom of giving proportionately 
large dowries, whereas, on the other hand, among the lower 
castes of the Marathis and the Gujeratis, it is the men who have 
to spend more on marriage in view of the bride price they have 
to give for the women they marry. It is peculiar that 9.8 per cent 
of the women servants in our sample being too poor, did not 
themselves have to spend any money for it was their husbands, 
who, happening to be comparatively better-off, had borne all the 
expenses of marriage according to custom. 

Not all the individuals in our sample arc married men and 
women. A significant number of them, 33.1 per cent among the 


10. Ibid., p. 113. 
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men and 13.4 per clmu among the women domestics being un¬ 
married, it would not be appropriate to by-pass these persons. 
An enquiry about their present ages for a comparison with the 
age at marriage of the married, and about their reasons for re¬ 
maining unmarried is essential to complete the foregoing account. 

Table 10a gives the average age and the distribution accord¬ 
ing to different age groups of the unmarried men domestic ser¬ 
vants. A comparison with table 8a shows that the average present 
age of the unmarried is 21.6 >cars, whereas, the average age at 
marriage of the married men is 20.8 years. There being not much 
difference between the two we may say that on the whole the 

TABLE JOa 

DlSTRIBUnON or THE UNMARRIED ACCORDING TO 
DIFFERENT AOE-CiROUPS 

Men Domestics 
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unmarried individuals have reached that age when they should 
have been married but are not yet married. But their average 
age does not indicate that there is no probability of their marrying 
in the near future. Taking the different communities we find the 
same situation. There is not a very great difference in the average 
ages at marriage of the married, and the present average age of 
the unmarried individuals. In fact the average age of the un¬ 
married Christians is even below the average age at marriage of 
the married ones. 

A more detailed study of the table shows that 25 per cent of 
the unmarried men are in the age-group below 18 which is the 
legal age at marriage. Therefore our concern remains only for 
the other 75 per cent. Of these, 3 men, all of whom arc Christians 
are over 35 years old. It is for these persons that the chances of 
marriage are very rare. The largest number of the unmarried in 
all the communities, i.e., 65 per cent on the whole, arc between 
18 and 28. In fact among the Gujeratis and the Marathis there 
are no unmarried persons after 28. Incidentally, a majority of our 
married men, about 64.7 per cent were married at an age between 
17 and 28. This means that our unmarried men between 18 and 
28 have every probability of getting married in the near future. 
Only 5 unmarried persons are between 29 and 34 and they are all 
Christians. But even for these individuals the chances for marriage 
are not obliterated, for 13.3 per cent of the married Christians 
were married at an age between 29 and 34. Therefore, from the 
above we conclude that the state of being unmarried among our 
men servants is not a significant consideration as far as their ages 
go, for only 3 persons arc above 35 and who knows even they 
may get a chance to marry since they belong to the Christian 
community where marriages arc relatively late and where 4 per¬ 
sons were married at an age betwen 35 and 45. 

As for the unmarried women domestics, as seen in table 10b 
there is a significant difference in the average age of the un¬ 
married, which is 20.2 years, and the average age at marriage of 
the married women, which is 13 years if we compare with table 
8b. Only a further study of the table with respect to the different 
communities can make things more clear. Among the Christian 
women, the average age at marriage is 18.4 and the average age 
of the unmarried is 21.5 years. There is thus only a difference of 
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3.1 years. For the Gujeratis and the Marathis. on the other hand, 
a wider gap is found bewcen the average age of the unmarried 
women which is 18.4 and 14.2 years respectively, and the average 
age at marriage of the married which is 10.8 and 9.8 years res¬ 
pectively. Here we see that the average marriage age in both the 
communities is below the legal age for a girl to get married, 
which is kept at 14 by the Child Marriage Restraint Act. Since 
child marriages are fast dying out in the Hindu community the 
present average age of the unmarried Gujerati and Marathi 
women is not a matter of any concern. It is rather a tendency 
to be happy about! 
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Four unmarried women in our group, i.e., 11.4 per cent of 
the total unmarried are below 14. A large majority of 24 out of 
35 i.e., 68.6 per cent are between 14 and 22. Since the age bet- 
ween 14 and 22 is not quite a big one for a woman to remain 
unmarried in view of the present changing social conditions and 
outlook of the people, these 24 unmarried women in the age- 
group 14 to 22 are surely not likely to remain unmarried all 
their lives. We find that among the Gujeratis there is no un¬ 
married woman after the age of 22 and among the Marathis, 
after 17. It is only among the Christians that there are 7 women 
unmarried after 22. Of these, 4 are above 35 and 1 above 28 
which is rather a late age for good chances of marriage. The 2 
unmarried women between 23 and 28, of course, have not lost all 
chances of marriage in view of the fact that 13.6 per cent of the 
Christian w'omcn were married in that age-group. 

An enquiry' into the reasons for remaining unmarried reveals 
more significant features. Among those reasons cited by men, 
immaturity and financial dilficulty deterring them from getting 
married, are given by an equal number, 46.5 per cent each. 
Among the Christians the majority 21 out of 35, or 60.3 per cent, 
have given lack of finances as the chief reason for remaining un¬ 
married, whereas, among the Marathis, the majority 25 out of 40, 
or 62.5 per cent have given immaturity as a reason for remaining 
unmarried. Two persons have given the reason death of parents, 
of whom 1 is a Christian and 1 Marathi. It is a custom among 
the agricultural castes of the Marathis, that a man is not allowed 
to marry till 3 to 4 years after the death of his father. That is 
why 1 Marathi servant is unmarried at the age of 24. One 
Christian, unmarried at 46, has said that he never had any desire 
for marriage and another one has given an amusing reply that 
he does not wish to marry because he has no faith in women. 
Two persons, one a Gujerati and another a Christian said that 
they were going to be married soon, at the time of enquiry. 

Of the 35 unmarried women servants in our sample, 16, or 46 
per cent, arc unmarried because they consider themselves too 
young. It is encouraging to note here, that of these 16 women, 
3 are Gujerati girls who are 17 and 18 years of age, a?id who 
have said that at the present day they are considered young by 
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the community for marriage. This indicates a recent trend towards 
a rising age at marriage for girls among these people. 

The next important reason given by women for being un¬ 
married is lack of finances for marriage. 37.5 per cent of the 
unmarried women giving that reason, a majority of them being 
Christian. One 30-ycar-old Christian woman has said that she 
never had a desire to marry and another 50-ycar-old one has 
said that she was deterred from plunging into marriage by the 
bitter experiences of the women around her. Three women, one 
from each community, have staled that they are still unmarried 
because they have not yet received good prospects for marriage 
and one Christian woman has been engaged to be married soon. 

That 46.5 per cent of tlie unmarried men, and 37.5 per cent 
of the unmarried women have given inability to afford marriage 
as a reason for their remaining unmarried, unravels a situation 
hitherto neglected in the domestic servant class. Marriage is 
essential for the full and satisfactory^ living of an individual. In 
spite of its many short-comings, there are sound reasons for 
marriage remaining a popular institution and a conscious goal 
for most. Within its frame many basic human needs can be met, 
the four most important recognised being “the desire for new 
experience, security, response and recognition”.” When the ful¬ 
filment of marriage is denied for some reason or the other, it leads 
to dissatisfaction and frustration. It is a tragic state of affairs that 
30 per cent of our domestic servants interviewed have had to 
remain unmarried, some even till the age of 35 and 40 because 
they cannot afford either the expenses of marriage or to 
maintain a wife and children. This is a reflection on the nature 
of domestic service as an occupation. As will be seen in later dis¬ 
cussions, domestic service is one of the lowest paid of occupations 
and affords little or no scope for financial security or promotion. 
In the face of such a situation it is but natural that young men 
and women with meagre prospects in life, having aged parents 
and younger brothers and sisters to support, should dread to 
embark upon marriage, which for them would bring additional 
strain on their already flimsy resources. 

The facts show, therefore, that it is not the present ages of 


U. Baber Ray E. : Marriage And The Family, New York, 1953. p. 162. 
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a great majority of the unmarried individuals that is a matter of 
concern for us. but it is rather their economic condition that 
curbs their desires and hampers them in realizing the ideal of a 
satisfying, happy, married life that deserves due attention. 

The above study of marriage in the domestic servant class 
lays bare certain very relevant and interesting features. The 
findings reveal that among the lower classes to which our domes¬ 
tic servants belong, there still persist marriage traits and practices, 
though in diminishing proportions, like child-marragc and bigamy 
which are legally prohibited by various Acts of legislation; that 
marriage among these people shows rather unstable inclinations, 
brought out by the cases of divorce and desertion, having a 
bearing on their social and cultural conditions; and that there is 
a likelihood for a significant number of individuals going without 
the satisfactions of marriage on account of economic burden 
brought to bear upon them by the very nature of the tendencies 
inherent in domestic service as a mode of earning a livelihood. 

FERTILITY 

Since the fertility of women “has always been a matter of 
vital concern not only to the women themselves but also to the 
communities to which they belonged”,^- it would be significant to 
give some attention to the question before closing this chapter 
from the data collected about the first wives of 160 married men 
domestics and 225 married women domestics in our sample. The 
basic material for our method is information regarding the 
average number of children born to each married woman in 
relation with the age at marriage and duration of marriage. 

From the information available, it has been calculated that 
the average fertility of the wives of all the men domestics is 2.5. 
The fertility is highest for the wives of Christian servants, being 
3.02, and lowest for those of Marathi servants, being 1.5. The 
fertility of Gujerati wives is 2.7 children per woman. 

As for the women servants of our example, their average fer¬ 
tility is 4.3, with the Gujerati women having the highest average 
of 5.4 and the Christian women, the lowest average fertility of 


12. W. S. Thompson: Population Problems, New York, 1953, p. 146. 
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only 2.6. The Marathi women are between the two with an aver¬ 
age fertility of 4.4. 

The above data lay bare certain relevant facts. We observe 
that on the whole the women domestic servants show a higher 
average fertility than the wives of men servants. This is true for 
al! the communities taken separately except the Christians. The 
higher fertility of the Gujerati and the Marathi women employees 
compared to that of the wives of men employees may be explain¬ 
ed by the fact that, whereas the Gujerati and the Marathi women 
live with their husbands and families in the city, the wives of the 
Gujerati and the Marathi men generally live away from their hus¬ 
bands in the native place, with the husbands working in Bombay. 
Conditions of domestic service are a hindrance to fertility neces¬ 
sitating prolonged separation between husband and wife owing 
to exigencies of occupation. 

From an attempt made to study the influence of the factor 
of age of the woman at marriage on fertility, the importance of 
which has been emphasised by most of the writers on fertility,^* 
we have found in our group under survey that, in conformation 
with the view that early marriages are more fruitful than late 
ones, the average fertility is definitely higher for those women 
married at an age below 19 than for those married in later age 
periods. In our findings the fertility of women married after 25 
is significantly the lowest. 

It must be noted that the age of the husband also may be 
a factor influencing fertility. But the data in our sample being 
somewhat limited so as to admit of an analysis it has been ignor¬ 
ed here for our purposes. 

On the other hand, information being available for the dura¬ 
tion of marriage this factor has been studied as determining the 
total fertility of the women. The age at marriage being constant, 
it is expected that a longer duration definitely shows a higher 
fertility than a shorter one. Since the child-bearing age of a 

13. (i) c.f. Edgar Sydenstricker and Frank W. Nolcstein: Diflercntial 
Fertility According To Social Classes. Journal of American Statistical 
Association, 25. 1930, p. 9; (ii) Reuter, E.B. : Population Problems, 
Chicago, 1937, p. 353; (iii) Frank Notcstcin: Differential Age at 
Marriage At Marriage According to Social Class. American Journal 
of Sociology, 37, 1931, p. 22. 
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woman generally begins at the age of 15, the period of duration 
is taken to begin at that age in cases of women married at ages 
below 15. 

In our data, the average duration of marriage for all men is 
14.4 years (not considering cases of second and subsequent mar¬ 
riages). Community-wise, in proportion to their duration of mar¬ 
riage, the Christians have a higher fertility of 3.02 in an average 
duration of 14.2 years, whereas the Gujeratis have an average of 
2.7 in a duration of 16.1 years. The Marathis have the lowest 
average fertility of only 1.5 in 11.6 years. The very low fertility 
of Marathi wives may not be due to their shorter average dura¬ 
tion of marriage, for, by bringing its average to 16.1 years, which 
is the same for the average duration of a Gujerati marriage and 
then calculating the average fertility on this basis, still it comes 
to only 2.0, which is 0.7 less than that of Gujerati wives. The 
lowest average fertility of the Marathis has got to be explained by 
the fact that the extent of sterility among Marathi wives is larger, 
a point we shall come to later. 

The duration of marriage of all the women employees is 

20.3 years. Proportionately, the Gujerati women have the highest 
average fertility of 5.4 for an average duration of marriage of 

22.4 years. The Marathi women are next in prolificncss with an 
average of 4.4 in a duration of marriage of 19.3 years. The 
Christian women have the lowest average fertility of only 2.6 in 
an average period of marriage of 19.7 years which is 0.4 years 
longer than that of a Marathi marriage. 

The average duration of marriage of men servants, taken for 
a computation of the fertility of their wives, is shorter than that of 
women servants. It must be pointed out here that this is due to 
the fact that where men are concerned, only the data regarding 
the period of duration of marriage with first wives is taken into 
consideration to avoid confusion.^' On the other hand, for women 
employees, the whole period of married life, irrespective of first 
or second marriage, is taken into consideration. 

14. IncidcMitaliy, it may be added that, the average duration of the whole 
married life for all men servants is 17.4 years with an average of 3.1 
children per man. The Gujerati men have a total average number 
of 3.4 children in 20.4 years; the Christians, 3.6 children in a total 
married life of 16.8 years and the Marathis, 1.9 children in 12.5 
years of marriage. 
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In the case of both, the wives of men servants, and the 
women servants, on the whole, the average fertility has been ob¬ 
served to increase with an increasing duration of marriage. It is 
lowest for those marriages having a period of duration of less than 
5 years, being 0.2 for the wives of men servants and 0.7 for the 
women servants. It is highest in case of marriages with a dura¬ 
tion of over 40 years being 8 for the wives of men servants and 
8,2 for the women servants. 

The incidence of mortality among children is an important 
factor concerned in the average number of children born to a 
woman. So far we have seen the averages of the total fertility of 
the groups concerned. It is necessary now to take into account 
the effective fertility to find out the varying cxents to which these 
groups successfully rear their children. For, in the words of Dr. 
T. H. C. Stevenson, ‘‘whatever their relationship of cause and 
effect, the closeness of the connection between fertility and morta¬ 
lity is of itself of importance in interpreting the records of ferti¬ 
lity and child-mortality in the diflerent strata of society.^" 

With a view to studying mortality rate and average survival- 
ship among the total number of children born to the domestic 
.servants, tables I la and 11b have been prepared. They give the 
total number of children born to the women of each community, 
total number of surviving children, average number of surviving 
children per woman as against the average number born and the 
death rate per thousand. Table lia gives details about wives of 
men dome.stics. Among Christian wives there is an average sur- 
vivalship of 2.2 children as against an average 3.02 bom. The 
Gujeratis have the lowest average of 1.6 surviving children as 
against an average of 2.7 born, whereas, the wives of Marathi ser¬ 
vants have the highest average of 1.2 surviving out of an average 
of 1.5 born. The column giving the infant death rate in each com¬ 
munity shows that the Gujeratis have the highest death rate of 
417.3 per 1,000. Next come the Christians with a death rate of 
257.3. The death rate for the children of the Marathis is the 
lowest, being 216.4 per 1,000 children born. 

15. Dr. T. H. C. Stevenson: Fertility of Various Social Classes in 

England and Wales from the Middle of the 19rh Century to 1911. 

Journal of the Royal Statistical Society, 83, 1920. 
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TABLE 11a 

TOTAL AND AVERAGE NUMBER OF CHILDREN BORN; 
TOTAL AND AVERAGE NUMBER SURVIVING AND 
DEATH-RATE PER THOUSAND 

Wives oj Men Domestics 


Community 

Total 
No. of 
children 
born 

Total 
No. of 
children 
surviving 

Average 
No. of 
children 
born 

per woman 

Average 
No. of 
children 
surviving 

Death-rate 
per 1000 

Christians 

136 

101 

3.02 

2.2 

257.3 

Gujeratis 

206 

120 

2.7 

1.6 

417.3 

Marathis 

61 

48 

1.5 

1.2 

216.4 

All Communities 403 

269 

2.5 

1.7 

306.4 


The combined results for all the communities give a total of 
269 surving children out of 403 bom which gives an average of 
1.7 surviving out of 2,5 children born per woman and a death 
rate of 306.4 per 1,000. 

Among women employees on the whole, as seen in table 11b, 
the average number of surviving children is 2.6 out of 4.3 bom 
per woman. The Christian women have the highest number of 
average surviving children, 1.9 per woman out of an average ot 
2.6 born. The Marathi women have the lowest average of 2.3 
surviving children out of an average of 4.4 born. The Gujerati 
women are mid-way between the two so far as the survival rate 
of their children is concerned, it being 3.7 out of an average num¬ 
ber of 5.4 bom. The total infant death rate for all women em¬ 
ployees is 393.1 per 1,000 children born. Community-wise, the 
highest infant death rate of 474.4 is among the Marathi women, 
while the lowest death rate of 299.9 per 1.000 is among the 
Christians. 

Comparing the results obtained from the two tables, we find 
that the wives of men servants have a proportionately higher aver¬ 
age survival rate of 1.7 out of 2.5 children born per woman as 
against the 2.6 surviving children out of 4.3 bom per woman 
among women servants. Conversely the infant death rate of 393.1 
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TABLE 11b 

TOTAL AND AVERAGE NUMBER OF CHILDREN BORN: 
TDIAL AND AVERAGE NUMBER SURVIVING AND 
DEATH-RATE PER THOUSAND 

Women Domestics 


Community 

Total 
No. of 
children 
born 

Total 
No. of 
children 
surviving 

Average 
No. of 
children 
born 

per woman 

Average 
No. of 
children 
surviving 

Death-rate 
per JOOO 

Christiajis 

117 

82 

2.6 

1.9 

299.9 

Gujeratis 

381 

260 

5.4 

3.7 

317.3 

Marathis 

489 

257 

4.4 

2.3 

474.4 

All Conrimunilies 987 

599 

4.3 

2.6 

393.1 


is higher for the children of women servants than 306.4 for the 
children of the wives of men servants. 

We have so far considered only fertile women and their 
efiective contribution to the next generation. The fertility of a 
group, as it can be easily seen, though actually speaking, depends 
only on the fertile women, in comparing total fertility of the two 
groups, the sterility rate of marriage has also to be taken into ac¬ 
count. For our purposes, we consider only those women who, 
during their whole married life have not given birth to a single 
child living or dead with due attention to their age at marriage, 
duration of marriage and present age. 

Our data show that out of a total 160 wives of men servants 
47 are childless which makes 29.4 per cent of the total married. 
12.8 per cent of these 47 childless wives are Christian. 43 per 
cent Gujerati and 44.2 per cent arc Marathi. The highest percen¬ 
tage of the childless among Marathi wives may be therefore 
taken to explain the lowest average fertility of this group of 
women. 

Among women servants there are only 24 childless women 
out of 225 married which makes 10.7 per cent of the total mar¬ 
ried women. Of these 24 childless women, 12.5 per cent are 
Christian. 16.5 per cent Gujerati, and 71 per cent Marathi. Here 
again the sterility is highest among Marathi women. 
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It has been observed in both instances that the largest num¬ 
ber of sterile women were married at an age below 19. This is a 
strange occurrence, for, according to what is mentioned above the 
marriages performed at an age below 19 arc the most fertile. If 
that is so, we conclude from our fmdings that in our sample, both 
the women with the highest average fertility, and the largest num¬ 
ber of childless women were married at an age below 19. Child¬ 
lessness is in greater proportion among wives of men servants 
than among women servants. This partially accounts for the higher 
fertility of the latter. 

Since a longer duration of marriage diminishes the chances 
of a woman remaining childless, an effort is made to study the 
influence of this factor on the childlessness of the women. In 
our data about 89.3 per cent of the sterile wives of men servants 
and 62.5 per cent of the sterile women servants have a duration 
of marriage of less than 10 years. After 10 years of marriage there 
arc only 10.7 per cent of the total childless wives, and 37.5 per 
cent of the total childless women servants in our sample, which 
shows that with the longer durations of marriage the incidence 
of sterility diminishes in conformation with the general expec¬ 
tation. 

The present age of a woman is an important factor influen¬ 
cing the chances of her remaining sterile or not. After the age 
of 35, the possibilities of bearing a child for a woman, who has 
not borne a single child till that age, are comparatively few. The 
present average age of the wives of men servants interviewed is 
28.5 years. Community-wise, the average age of the Christian 
wives is 35 years, that of the Gujerati wives is 33 years and that of 
the Marathi wives it is only 22.3 years. In view of the fact that the 
average age of the Marathi wives is much below 35, there is every 
likelihood of these women becoming fertile in years to come. 

On the other hand, the present average age of all women 
servants is 35.8 years. For the Christian servants it is 45 years, 
for the Gujeratis, 42 years, and for the Marathis it is 32.5 years. 
The last mentioned may stand some chances of bearing children 
in the future in view of their present age being a little below 35. 
As for the former two, their sterility seems to be quite definitive, 
they having passed the age of 40. 
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THE STRUCTURE AND COMPOSITION OF THE FAMILY 

The form and structure of the family as a unity of interacting 
personalities is relative to the economic and social organization 
of a given group under consideration. A close connection bet¬ 
ween the familial and wider social life of the individuals is always 
involved in family relations. Social, economic and occupational 
factors have had in all times and places an impact upon the orga¬ 
nization of the family. In view of this wc examine in this chapter 
the family patterns as they occur among our domestic servants. 

The domestic servants are mostly members of migrant com¬ 
munities who have come to the city of Bombay in search of work 
owing to unemployment or under-employment in the rural areas, 
but at the same time having their roots firmly fixed in the villa¬ 
ges. This factor of migration and mobility while ensuring them 
work in the city, has, in turn, been responsible for influencing 
the structure and composition of their family organization as will 
be seen from our study. 

The large extended family, with a depth of three or four 
generations, has been a characteristic peculiar to Indian society. 
Industrialization all over the world, with its consequent rural- 
urban migration, has been largely responsible for the slow disin¬ 
tegration into smaller nuclear units of the extended family. “The 
historical disorganization of the large family pattern,” says Har¬ 
vey Locke, “was related to cultural conflict, the removal of the 
buttressing support of other institutions, and the mere distance 
between the members of the large family... The adoption of the 
small family pattern was forced upon some people because of the 
greater ease of movement of the individual family unit as con¬ 
trasted with the difficulty of movement of the large family. Once 
the two patterns were present in a given cultural area, the greater 
utility of the small family led to the gradual disuse of the large 
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family system”.^ Hence the withdrawal of the support of the 
traditional economic, political, religious and other institutions 
along with the mere spatial distance between the members 
weakened the large family system with the march of Industrialism 
and Urbanism. 

However, with respect to Indian conditions the situation is 
somewhat different as I. P. Desai maintains. The old-style joint 
or extended family is no doubt a rarity in the contemporary In¬ 
dian social structure. With numerous arguments in his analysis 
Ijc ultimately stresses that, “Though the range of relationship has 
contracted in the changed circumstances, the joint family as a set 
of relationships and as a functioning unit is alive much more 
than is commonly supposed”." This opinion is also supported by 
Dr. K. M. Kapadia.^ 

In the light of the above considerations we attempt to in¬ 
vestigate the family patterns among domestic servants and see 
how far migration to an urban area has been responsible in dis¬ 
integrating the large traditional family system as is generally ex¬ 
pected, or to what extent the extended family still remains a 
predominant feature even among the lower classes of Indian 
society as represented by our domestic servants. For all outward 
appearances the families are as varied as individual cases, but 
the patterns that emerge on deeper scrutiny are capable of being 
subjected to tabulation and analysis. 

In order to understand the impact of rural-urban migration 
on the structure of family it is important to consider the number 
of people having their families left behind in the native place 
and of those having their families migrated to the city. In our 
data among men domestics, out of 233 persons, 82.4 per cent 
have their families in the native place, whereas, only 17.6 per cent 
have them in the city. All the three communities have a large 
majority of their families living in the villages. Of these, the 
Marathis have the highest number, 91.1 per cent of the families 

1. Locke Harvey J: Mobility And Family Disorganization. American 
Sociological Review 5, 1940. p. 494. 

2. I. P. Desai: Symposium on Caste and Joint Family. An Analysis— 
Sociological Bulletin, V, September 1955, p. 100. 

3. Kapadia K. M.: op. cit. 
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in the villages and the Christians the lowest, being 71.6 per cent. 
The Gujeratis have 83.7 per cent of them in the villages. Six 
Christians and one Marathi are single individuals not affiliated to 
any family. 

As for the families of women domestics the situation is en¬ 
tirely reverse. Here we have found that on the whole 16.2 per 
cent of the families are in their native place and they are all 
Christian. A large majority of them. 83.8 per cent are families 
migrated to Bombay. The Gujerati and the Marathi women, all 
have their families residing in the city with only a few distant 
relatives left in the villages. On the other hand the Christian 
women show a deviation. 65 per cent of their families are in the 
villages and only 35 per cent are in Bombay. Ten Christian 
women, two Gujerati and seven Marathi women arc single indi¬ 
viduals with no family attachments. 

Approaching the problem of family from the structural point 
of view we set out to determine the proportion of nuclear to ex¬ 
tended families in the rural and the urban areas, for this approach 
is likely to shed more light on the urban influence on family pat¬ 
terns of the domestic servants. 

Reading table 12a showing the correlation between the loca¬ 
tion and the structure of the family, we find that among men 
servants, there is a preponderance of the large extended over the 
nuclear families in the rural areas, they being 64.1 per cent of 
the total rural families as against 35.9 per cent of the latter. The 
Gujerati and the Marathi communities both show a higher inci¬ 
dence of extended families in the villages than of the nuclear 
families. Only among the Christians the pattern is reverse. Here 
we have 54.7 per cent of nuclear families as compared with 45.3 
per cent of the extended. It may mean that among the Christians 
even in the rural areas there is a growing tendency of breaking 
away from the parental home after marriage and setting up indi¬ 
vidual families on the part of men. 

The picture is different when we view the structure of the 
family in the urban area. Here we find that 73.2 per cent of the 
families in Bombay are nuclear, whereas only 26.8 per cent arc 
extended. All the communities taken separately more or less show 
the same incidence varying only in intensity or degree, although 
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TABLE 12a 

STRUCTURE OF FAMILIES IN THE NATIVE PLACE AND 
IN BOMBAY OF 

Men Domestics 
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we can say that the Christians have the highest number of nuclear 
families, they being 85.7 per cent as against 61.5 and 57.1 per 
cent among the Gujeratis and the Marathis. The latter two have 
a significant proportion, 38.5 and 42.9 per cent respectively, of 
extended families in the city. The general assumption that people 
in big cities and towns tend to live in nuclear families and that 
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urbanism has disintegrative influences on the structure of the 
family does seem to hold good to a certain extent, therefore, for 
the men domestic servants as the above observations seem to 
show. 

Let us view the situation among the families of women do¬ 
mestic servants. A priori we should not be expecting women 

TABLE 12b 

STRUCTURE OF FAMILIES IN THE NATIVE PLACE AND 
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domestics having families in the mofussil, because a woman in 
India would hardly be alowed to leave her family in the village 
where she would be a greater asset, and go to the city for work. 
This expectation is fulfilled by our sample, though we must admit 
that it is not a very representative one. Tliereforc, the data for 
the rural families being so insufficient, no definite conclusions 
could be drawn. 

The Gujerati and the Marathi women have only a few dis¬ 
tant relatives staying in the villages to whom help in the form of 
remittance of money occasionally is rendered as will be seen 
later. The only 39 rural families that are there as seen in table 
12b belong to the Christian women, and of these 71.8 per cent are 
nuclear while only 28.2 per cent are extended. The picture re¬ 
vealed in the pattern of urban families is rather interesting. Con¬ 
trary to our expectations, here there is a higher proportion of 
extended families, they being 54.5 per cent as compared with 45.5 
per cent of the nuclear. Scrutinizing the table community-wise, 
we find that although among the Christians and the Gujeratis 
there is a higher incidence of nuclear families in the city, it is 
the Marathi group which brings up the percentage of the extend¬ 
ed families in the total, there being 66.7 per cent of the extended 
units as against only 33.3 per cent of the nuclear in this commu¬ 
nity. It is strange that urban influences have not sufficiently suc¬ 
ceeded in affecting the Marathi women’s families where joint¬ 
living still persists. 

Therefore, in the case of women servants the assumption 
that urban families are predominantly nuclear holds good only 
for the Christian and the Gujerati communities and not for the 
Marathis. 

An estimate of the proportion of the two main types of 
family in the rural and urban areas makes it essential to analyse 
further the structure of that type of family which we have so far 
named the ‘extended’ family. For as we shall see, several patterns 
differing from each other from the point of relationship, commen- 
sality, common residence etc., are included within the term ‘ex¬ 
tended’. 

The extended family may be understood as a family group 
having a generation depth of three or more, and the members of 
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which besides their common relationship, are conditioned by 
common property, income and mutual rights and obligations, dif¬ 
fering from the nuclear family composed solely of husband, wife 
and unmarried children. 

The extended family, as distinguished from the nuclear, may 
be classified into five different sub-types each having its own sepa¬ 
rate characteristics. The first of these is the undivided family com¬ 
posed of cither both or one or other of the parents, their married 
sons and sons' wives and children, and unmarried sons and daugh¬ 
ters, father’s father and mother and brothers all living in a com¬ 
mon residence, having common properly, income and expendi¬ 
ture. The second is the same type of the undivided family as far 
as relationships go, living in the same household, but here the 
members do not pool their incomes together. They incur separate 
expenditure and each small family unit within the matrix of the 
larger one, has its own hearth. The ancestral property in the form 
of land is also very often divided among the co-parceners. The 
old father and the mother are in many cases maintained by one 
or other of the sons. 

The third type is again the same undivided family; but only 
some of its members live together, others having been branched 
off from the main family, and having formed their own indivi¬ 
dual nuclear families, although retaining certain relations with 
the original undivided family. Wc call this type partially undivided 
and partially nuclear. 

The fourth type of the extended family is the joint family 
composed of two or more unmarried and married brothers living 
in the same household with their wives and children, but without 
their father and mother, sharing together the family income and 
expenditure. The fifth type is the same joint family but here as in 
the second type the members do not share their incomes and ex¬ 
penditures although they live in the same household. 

Lastly there are deviant cases of families which are difficult 
to be classed as the members composing these units, living in a 
common residence, bear relationships to each other not commonly 
found in the usual undivided or joint families. For instance, some 
of them are cases where agnatic as well as cognatic relatives i.e., 
members of both the husband’s and the wife’s family reside in 
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a common household sometimes pooling their incomes jointly, 
sometimes not. In some instances it is a case of m^jtrilocal resi¬ 
dence, where the daughter being the only child is made to stay 
with her parents’ family after the marriage along with her hus¬ 
band. Such cases being aberrent from the traditional patterns, we 
call them deviant families. 

This classification into types helps us to understand the pre¬ 
sent trends in the contemporary forms of the large extended fa- 
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mily among the lower classes of Indian society. Referring to the 
tables 13a and 13b for the distribution of the different types of 
family we find that among men domestics there are on the whole 
42,5 per cent nuclear familes and 57.5 per cent extended families. 
The Gujeralis and the Marathis both have a higher percentage of 
the extended families than that of the nuclear, they being 72.5 
and 62 per cent respectively. It is only the Christians who show 
a larger number of nuclear families than the extended ones, they 
being 63.5 per cent. Coming to the different types of the extended 
family, the largest number, 56 per cent of the extended, belong 
to type 1 where we have the pattern of an undivided family with 
common residence and common income and expenditure. This is 
the traditional type of the Indian family. All the three communi¬ 
ties invariably conform to this; the Christians having 44.5, the 
Gujeratis 52, and the Marathis 67.2 per cent of their extended 
families of this particular type. Only 4.5 per cent of the extended 
families arc of the second type which diflers from the first in that 
there is no commcnsality among the members of the family. 

The next largest group of families belongs to type IV, they 
being 11,2 per cent where the family is joint consisting of mar¬ 
ried brothers and their wives and children, without their father 
or mother, sharing a common residence, and sharing incomes and 
expenditures together. The same type of families, but with sepa¬ 
rate hearths within them, represented by type V, are about 7.4 per 
cent. This shows that, whereas, there is a great difference in num¬ 
bers between types 1 and 11, there is a very small difference in 
numbers between types IV and V which may lead us to infer that 
when parents arc alive the family is most often joint for all pur¬ 
poses, but when there are no parents and only the married bro¬ 
thers arc living together with their wives and children there is an 
increasing tendency not to share incomes and expenditures i.e., to 
keep separate harths in the same household. 

9.7 pr cent of the extended families arc partially undivided 
and partially nuclear which bespeaks the tendency of one of the 
sons or brothers breaking away from the undivided family and 
setting up an individual household of his own after marriage. 
Very often constant quarrels between the daughter-in-law and 
the mother-in-law arc responsible for this type of arrangement. 
Sometimes it is owing to economic and occupational exigencies. 
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and not owing to marriage that one of the sons or brothers has to 
set up a separate family in the city or in a different part of the 
same village. But, for all other purposes he usually keeps close 
ties with the family of his parents and brothers. It shows that 
though a part of a family group may reside separately it conti¬ 
nues to be joint in property and other obligations. 

The deviant cases of families, i.e., families that could not 
fall under any one of the above categories are 11.2 per cent of 
the total extended. Here, in most cases the extension is either on 
two sides, the husband’s as well as the wife’s or it is the exten¬ 
sion of the wife’s family which docs not conform to the prevalent 
pattern of patrilocality in our society. All the three communities 
have cases of such divergent families, the Christians having the 
largest number. 22.2 per cent and the Marathis the smallest. 6.1 
per cent, of their extended families belonging to this type. The 
occurrence of the deviant types of families may be explained 
thus: Firstly, as we mentioned before, a girl may be the only 
daughter in the family and therefore all the care and affection 
are lavished upon her by the parents who would not like to part 
with her after her marriage. Therefore they arrange to keep her 
with her husband and subsequently her children in her parental 
home, whereas, on the other hand her husband has to sever all 
ties with his own family and become one with the family of his 
wife. Secondly, it so happens, as in the case of the family of a 
Marathi servant, that on the death of her husband, a woman 
leaves the home of her in-laws where she now finds little comfort 
and recognition, and goes back to her own parents’ family along 
with her children. She thus shows preference for the family of 
her own parents than for that of her husband’s when the latter is 
no longer alive. And lastly, as it is commonly found in the city, 
owing to great difficulty in securing accommodation, sometimes, 
the relatives of the wife, on their arrival in Bombay are absorbed 
in the husband’s family and all the members begin to reside to¬ 
gether in one household as one family, either sharing the income 
and expenditure, or preferring to keep them separate according 
to individual wishes. For the same reason a married sister and her 
husband and children are given shelter under the roof of a joint 
or undivided family thereby affecting the structure of the original 
family. 
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Referring to the table 13b showing different family patterns 
of the women domestic servants, we find that there is an ignorable 
difference between the number of nuclear and extended families, 
the former being 49.9 per cent, the latter 50.1 per cent of the 
total number of families. This is due to a very high percentage of 
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the nuclear families of the Christians and the Gujeratis, they being 
73 and 55 per cent respectively. It is only among the Marathi 
women that the number of their nuclear families is half the num¬ 
ber of the extended ones. 

Taking into account the different types of the extended fami¬ 
lies, we find that here, as before, the majority of them 53.3 per 
cent fall in the first category where the family is undivided for all 
purposes including residence and commensality, whereas, there 
are only 9.7 per cent of the undivided families where the mem¬ 
bers do not pool their incomes jointly, and have separate hearths. 
There is but one family which is partially undivided and par¬ 
tially nuclear and that is from the Gujerati group of women. The 
joint families with common income and expenditure are slightly 
greater in number than those in which the members do not share 
their incomes and expenses, the former being 6.6 and the latter 
4.8 per cent of all extended families. 

What strikes us in this table is the large number of deviant 
families. They arc about 25 per cent of the total extended families. 
7’he Christians have 43.7, whereas, the Marathis 25, and the 
Gujeratis 12 per cent of their extended families of the deviant 
type. This considerable proportion of divergence from the con¬ 
ventional pattern may be explained by the fact that about 83.8 
per cent of the fa?nilics of women domestic servants reside in the 
city and it is the influence of the city with its acute housing shor¬ 
tage that may be responsible for the formation of such deviant 
family patterns. 

This particular phenomenon of housing shortage and over¬ 
crowding in the city affects the families in other ways also. On 
the one hand very often an undivided or a joint family is forced 
to break up into smaller individual units for lack of space in the 
one-room tenements which arc the usual lot of our domestic ser¬ 
vants as will be seen later. On the other hand a large family is 
obliged to remain undivided under one roof because of difficulties 
involved in obtaining accommodation in the city, thus preventing 
its members from setting up separate households according to 
their individual inclinations thereby causing overcrowding in an 
already cramped environment. 
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From the above two tables a general observation may be 
made that among extended families the undivided family with 
the father and/or mother, married sons and their wives and child¬ 
ren along with unmarried sons and daughters living in a common 
residence with income and expenditure shared in common is still 
the prevalent type. The modern tendency, however, is to keep 
joint relations with one’s own married sons and their wives and 
•children, rather than with one’s colaterals i.e., brothers, and their 
wives and children. In some cases, deviating from the conventio¬ 
nal pattern, even a married daughter with her husband and child¬ 
ren is kept in closer relations, often sharing the family income and 
expenditure, whereas, one’s own married brothers and their fami¬ 
lies, although sharing a common residence, do not share the same 
muiual relations with a man. I’his may be due to greater emo¬ 
tional attachment to one’s own children and grand-children ra¬ 
ther than to one’s brothers and their cildren. The comparatively 
smaller incidence of joint families without the father and the 
mother indicates, that the tendency of married sons living jointly 
after the death of the father is not quite common. 

Mention should be made of the fact that although an attempt 
has been made to tabulate as accurately as possible the various 
types of families, placing them in each category, they all do not 
conform to any rigid, hard and fast pattern. Even in families ta¬ 
bulated as undivided and joint with the relationships of their 
members with one another defined, we find in them the presence 
of relatives who are adjuncts to the main family, and who by 
right have no place in them. Such are, for instance, widowed or 
divorced sisters or daughters with their children, a woman’s un¬ 
married brother or sister living in her husband’s family, a mater¬ 
nal grandfather or grandmother, an uncle or an aunt, or a 
more distant relative, who for some reason or another have come 
to be included in some of the undivided or joint families. Even 
some of the nuclear families defined as groups composed of fa¬ 
ther, mother and unmarried children are not altogether devoid of 
an additional distant or close relative, which could go by the name 
of nuclear families with extension. 

There are about 40 families which have additional relatives, 
out of a total number of 430 nuclear, undivided and joint fami¬ 
lies, i.e., about 9.3 per cent in all, not to speak of the deviant 
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cases. In fact in some families the interviewee himself or herself 
is an additional relative staying in an otherwise nuclear, undivi¬ 
ded or joint family of some relatives. Thus for instance there are 
about 9 women who are staying as adjuncts with the family of 
either a married sister, or a married daughter, or a father’s bro¬ 
ther or own brother, in some cases they being women separated 
from their own husbands and given refuge by their benevolent 
relatives. The presence of such additional relatives in a household 
is an indication of a deep sense of family responsibility present 
in the lower classes of our society, which is of no little sociolo¬ 
gical significance. 

This sense of family responsibility of the members towards 
each other is also borne out in the manner in which the mem¬ 
bers run to each other’s help in times of economic distress such 
as old age and and periods of unemployment. However meagre 
the earnings of our domestic servants may be, instances are not 
wanting which show that altruistic sentiment towards members of 
family residentially separate is not altogther lacking in them in 
the moment of need. Even cognatic relatives are not neglected in 
some cases. 

For instance we have 8 persons in our sample who have to 
maintain unemployed married sons and their wives and children, 
6 who maintain the families of their married daughters because 
their husbands arc unemployed: 9 persons look after their aged 
parents or parents-in-law and 6 others help their married bro¬ 
thers’ families. Unmarried or divorced or widowed sisters and 
daughters along with their children arc maintained by 4 persons, 
while brothers’ widows and children are also not neglected. There 
are 5 persons in our sample who have to support them. One 
Christian woman who has no relatives, maintains 3 of her dead 
husband’s brother’s children whereas, a father’s brother’s wife is 
also taken care of by a Marathi man servant. 

On the other hand we may also refer to cases where persons 
from our sample receive financial help from other members of 
family either because their own income is very inadequate or 
when they are unemployed. Thus 4 persons are helped by their 
own father or mother or even by their own parents-in-law; 2 are 
supported by sons and 2 by brothers in times of unemployments 
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while other 2 persons receive help from distant well-to-do rela¬ 
tives. 

From the above examples it is evident that in many cases 
whether the members of a family reside together or not, whether 
they share their incomes and expenditures jointly or not, their 
sentiments towards each other always become manifest in times 
of crisis. 

A word may be added that the apparently nuclear families 
in our tables are not all entirely nuclear ones, i.e., though such 
families may be living separately from their other relatives keep¬ 
ing their properly and incomes to themselves, all of them are not 
devoid of rights and obligations towards others related to them 
by kinship. Thus 13 per cent of the nuclear families of men do¬ 
mestics and 42 per cent of the nuclear families of the women 
domestics keep connections with other relatives by way of send¬ 
ing them financial help every month or at least occasionally and 
sharing their house when they visit their native place, and for 
various other social purposes. 

What 1. P. Desai says about joint family in general may well 
be applied to the families of the individuals in our sample. “Co- 
residence and commensalily are neither adequate nor reliable cri¬ 
teria for judging the type of the family. Wc do not deny the 
tendency to establish separate households. But we cannot accept 
it as the explanation of the frequency distribution of the different 
types of households”.^ Elsewhere he writes, “the jointness of the 
separated units consists in the rights and obligations of the mem¬ 
bers of different units towards one another and in the feeling of 
oneness”.^ 

But there is also another side of the picture. While on the 
one hand we have referred to instances where the joint family 
sentiment still persists among members of separated units we 
have also got evidence of neglect and indifference. It is not di¬ 
fficult to explain the occurence of such a situation in view of the 
fact that in most families of our domestic servants all the mem¬ 
bers do not stay together at the same time. Some of them are 

4. 1. P. Desai: Op. cit., p. 103. 

5. Ibid., p. 104. 
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usually away from their families to meet the demands of their 
respective occupations in the city. This mere separation in space 
of the members through their differential mobility is considerably 
responsible for the lessening of concern shown by the members 
to each other. And in some cases, instead of the absence making 
the heart grow fonder it turns out to be the other way round, 
where family members who are out of sight, gradually go out 
of mind! 

Commenting on this point Harvey Locke explains. “Move¬ 
ment as such ... will cause a breakdown of psychological and 
social relationships among the members. The mere distance of the 
members from each other means that they will see and communi¬ 
cate with each other only occasionally with the result that the 
family will lose its primary significance for them.”^ 

Let us see to what extent the above remarks hold true for 
the families of the individuals in our sample. We have five cases 
where the brothers of the individuals concerned, working in dif¬ 
ferent parts of the city do not send any money to augment the 
family income, with the result the burden of supporting aged 
parents and younger brothers and sisters falls only on a limited 
number of persons. I'hree Christian men domestics, one of them 
an orphan, claim to have no family affiliations although they have 
married or unmarried brothers and sisters scattered either in Bom¬ 
bay or in tile native place. In times of unemployment no help 
whatever is received from their own brothers. The members of 
such families hardly have any occasion to come together, and 
very often they arc not even acquainted with the activities of each 
other. There are four instances where one son or the other, of 
the individuals interviewed does not help his respective family 
financially. One aged Gujerati couple have four married sons all 
separated from the parental family who hardly look after the 
parents with the result the latter, who are over 70 years of age, 
have to work as domestic servants to keep body and soul together. 
One Christian woman domestic instead of being supported in her 
old age by her two sons, herself sends them money every month, 
while a Marathi woman also has two married sons living sepa- 


6. Locke Harvey: Op. cit. p. 491. 
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rately who are indifferent to their own mother who is forced to 
make her own living. 

Widowed women are usually likely to be neglected by the 
members of their husband’s family. A widowed Marathi woman 
servant receives no share from the land of her husband’s family 
in the village while a young Marathi man servant has a widowed 
mother in the village not supported by her own husband’s bro¬ 
thers. 

A Gujerati woman, with great dilTiculty maintains an un¬ 
employed husband who has well-to-do brothers not caring for 
him in the least. Two Christian men domestics have parents and 
younger brothers and sisters in the native place with whom they 
have hardly kept any connections except for an occasional visit 
once in 8 or 10 years. They do not send any money to their 
parents. 

Although there are such instances of family neglect due to 
spatial separation on the part of the members, they being few 
and far between, compared to the size of our sample, we should 
not be driven to generalize that family sentiment is lacking in 
the lower classes of our society. Such cases are only exceptions for 
wc have already shown above that there are many instances as 
against these few where we have evidence of family solidarity as 
manifested by the altruistic sentiments shown by the members of 
even separated families towards each other especially in limes of 
dilFicully. 


One fact which was observed especially among the families 
of the Christian domestic servants and which deserves mention 
here is that there is a large proportion of dispersion among the 
members of the family. Very often wc find families where the 
wife is working as a domestic servant in one household, the hus¬ 
band in another household, or if he is not residing as a servant 
with some employer’s family, he may be occupied elsewhere and 
putting up in a communal club. Again, the children i^y^he,,work¬ 
ing in some other part of the city and staying in anotfier commu¬ 


nal club, or, if very young, they may be either taken 
some relatives in the native place, or kept in a missioMiy^^f^-' 
ing school. Thus there is no one particular place v/hc^jb tl|re->'^hole\ 
family resides, but it is scattered all over, with the meet- 
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ing each other only occasionaly or on festivals. This dispersion 
of the several members of a family may put the members in con¬ 
tact with different patterns of behaviour leading to the develop¬ 
ment of divergent behaviour in these members and resulting in 
incompatibility within the family as Locke has suggested. “These 
differences in contacts may result in the disruption of either the 
inner unity or the structural form of the family or both”.^ The 
members in such families generally tend to become individualzed. 

Having analysed the different types of family and the 
structure and composition of the family organization aniong the 
domestic servants in our sample it would be appropriate now to 
analyse the families from the point of view of their size, i.e., from 
the pont of view of the number of persons constituting the dif¬ 
ferent families. 

Table 14a gives the average number of persons living in 
nuclear and extended families of the men domestic servants. We 
find that the average size of a nuclear family is 4.5 and that of 
the extended family is 8.3. There are no great differences between 
the average size of each respective type of family in the three com- 

TABLE 14a 

AVERAGE SIZE OF NUCLEAR AND EXTENDED FAMILIES 

Men Domestics 


Christians Gujeratis Maruthis Total 


Total number of 

Nuclear families 47 

Average size of 

Nuclear families 4.8 

Total number of 
Extended families 27 

Average size of 

Extended families 8.8 


22 30 99 

3.9 4.5 4.5 

58 49 134 

7.8 8.8 8.3 


7. Ibid., p. 489. 
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munities taken separately. However, the Christian families, 
nuclear as well as extended, are slightly larger than those of 
either the Gujeratis or the Marathis, their average size being 4.8 
and 8.8 respectively. Compared with those of the other two com¬ 
munities, the Gujerati nuclear as well as extended families are 
the smallest, their average size being 3.9 and 7.8 respectively. 
The average size of the extended families of the Marathis is the 
same as that of the Christian extended families, it being 8.8. 
whereas the average size of the Marathi nuclear family is only 
0.3 smaller than that of the Christian nuclear family. 

Table 14b shows similar data for the families of women 
domestic servants. Here we sec that the average size of the 
nuclear families is exactly the same as that of the nuclear families 
of men servants, it being 4.5. The average size of the extended 
family is 7.7 which is only 0.6 smaller than that of the average 
extended family of the men servants. In this table we observe 
that the average size of the Gujerati nuclear as well as extended 
family is larger than that of either the Christian or the Marathi 
families, the nuclear being 5.1 and the extended 8.5. This is the 
reverse of what we found in the previous table for men. There, 
the Gujerati families were the smallest among the three com¬ 
munities. 


TABLE 14b 

AVERAGE SIZE OF NUCLEAR AND EXTENDED FAMILIES 

Women Domestics 



Christians 

Gujeratis 

Marathis 

Total 

Total number of 
Nuclear families 

44 

40 

36 

120 

Average size of 

Nuclear families 

4.5 

5.1 

4.0 

4.5 

Total number of 

Extended families 

16 

33 

72 

121 

Average size of 

Extended families 

7.2 

8.5 

7.4 

7.7 
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The smallest nuclear families among the women, belong to 
the Marathi group, their average size being only 4; whereas, the 
smallest extended families are among the Christians with an 
average size of 7.2, though this does not differ much from the 
average Marathi extended family the size of which is 7.4. 

The size of the families of the domestic servants in our 
sample has been observed to range from 2 to 29 members. How¬ 
ever, almost half the number of the families of both men and 
women are those composed of 4 to 7 members each. Tliis is found 
to be more or less true for all the three communities. It is also 
important to note that a significant number of families, 21.3 per 
cent of those of men and 15.5 per cent of those of women have 
a strength of 8 to 10 persons eaeh. Very large families of 11 to 
17 members are not unknown among our domestic servants for 
they constitute 9.3 per cent of the total number of families of 
men, and 7.4 per cent of those of women. There arc only 2 
families composed of 22 and 29 members respectively and they 
both belong to 2 Christian men domestics. 

There are 7 men and 19 women who arc singleton cases in 
our sample, and they deserve more than passing reference. Such 
persons need greater attention than others, for they are individuals 
detached from the satisfying associations of family life and 
thrown into the hub of the city to eke out their own living. They 
no doubt have distant and even close relatives scattered all over 
the place but hardly any relations are maintained with them, and 
solitary living is preferred to putting up with any one of them. 
Some indeed do not even have a place that they can call a home, 
and reside either tli the family of their employers or cast their 
lot with persons in similar circumstances in some communal club. 

In the Christian community there are on the whole more 
instances, about 21.8 per cent, of lonely individuals than in either 
the Gujerati or the Marathi community. In fact among the 
Gujeratis there are only two such cases and they are both women. 

Among Chrstian men, out of 6 singleton cases, 5 are un- 
m.arricd persons who have no parents, and if they have any 
brothers and sisters, they have nothing to do with them for no 
ties are maintained with them. Four of them stay at the place of 
service and are also members of communal clubs, while one stays 
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in a communal club. One man has been deserted by his wife and 
has no children alive. Finding no place to live in, he also puts up 
in a club. 

As for the Christian women, JO out of 70, i.e., 14.3 per cent, 
are lonely individuals. Six of them are widows, 2 are women 
deserted by their husbands, and 2 are unmarried girls aged 17 
and 20. Four women have married daughters whose families they 
help financially, but they prefer to slay alone on their own either 
at the place of service or in communal clubs. Four others have 
no children and are therefore all the more lonely. One of the two 
unmarried girls has brothers and sisters but they are all staying 
apart, she herself staying in a communal club. The other one 
orphaned from childhood and only 17 years old, has no such re¬ 
latives and lives only at the mercy of l;er employers in their 
house, at the stnne tin;e retaining the membership of a club. The 
case of one deserted woauui is tea uc indeed, for at the time of 
cnqtjiry she was uiiempio\cd.. and ha\:ng no family members to 
turn to for supnort, siie was skcp.^d in debt. 

Among the Gujeraii women there are only two cases of 
solitary indi\iduals. One is a widow who has a married daugl^tcr 
who lo.cd with her before, but left the mother’s house because 
the mother and the son-in-law' could not get along together. The 
woman lives alone novv in a snutll ro<m) shared with another 
family. The other woman has deserted her husband whom she 
said she did mei like. She has no ehUdren of her own and lives 
alone. 

In the Marathi community, among men there is only one 
individual who has no family of his own. Orphaned from child¬ 
hood, he was brought up by a mother’s brother in the village, 
for wiiom he still bears feelings of reverence and gratitude. He 
is unmarried at 27 and at present stays at the place of service. 

On the other hand among Marathi women there are 7 such 
persons who live alone. Of these, 6 are widows and 1 is a woman 
deserted by her husband. Three women have no children of 
their own, whereas 2 have married daughters in the native place 
with whom only little connection is kept. The case of a widowed 
woman with two sons living apart has already been mentioned. 


D.S.-« 
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The sans do not support the old mother who lives in the city in 
a small room shared by another family in a chawl. A case of 
sheer neglect in old age! The woman who is deserted by her hus¬ 
band, has no children, and no home for herself. She stays with 
her employer’s family. Domestic service is no doubt an occupa¬ 
tion that very often provides refuge to the homeless who have no 
families to turn to for comfort and support. It often inculcates in 
the minds of the workers, who are emotionally isolated the sense 
of belongingness, identifying themselves with the employer’s 
family. 



Chapter V 


HOUSING CONDITIONS 

"'The House is the temple of family-life and its soundness is 
densely inter-lcK'ked with family health"J 

The survey of the domestic servants of the city of Bombay 
primarily necessitated a personal visit to some of the chawls and 
quarters situated in the different localities stretching from 
Matunga in the north to Colaba at the southern tip. In this 
manner first-hand impressions were gathered of the conditions in 
which the domestic servants are housed in the city. The spectacle 
of the sordid state of affairs, to a greater or lesser cxlcnl, that 
met the eye, varied from place to place, but some of the 
characteristic features common to all were enough to leave an 
indelible impress on the mind of the investigator. 

It is dilliculi to over-estimate the importance of the study of 
the housing of a given group of persons, for housing affects 
directly the family, and through it. social relations. A home is 
after all a dwelling permeated with human feeling, where the 
family as an organic unit of society, carries on the relationships 
incident to family-life. The essential purpose of housing, there¬ 
fore. is to provide the conditions of comfort, health, and enjoy¬ 
ment that are required for the making of a home and the de¬ 
velopment of the primary form of social life — family-life. It is 
then the task of the observer to find out how far the three condi¬ 
tions of comfort, health and enjoyment are satisfied in the habita¬ 
tions of the domestic servants. 

The domestic servants are of two classes — the resident and 
non-resident; and consequently their housing arrangements will 
differ according as they reside at the place of occupation, or in 
their own private quarters. It is of primary importance therefore, 
to determine the nature of residence of the individuals in our 


1. Mackintosh J. M. : Housing And Family-Life, (Preface) London, 1952. 
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sample. We find in table 15a that 88 per cent of the men domes¬ 
tics live at the place of service. 10.4 per cent in private quarters 
and 2.1 per cent in communal residential clubs. All the three 
communities, more or less show a similar tendency, the Mara- 
this, however, being the group where the largest number of men, 
about 90 per cent in all, reside at place of service. Of the 5 per¬ 
sons living in communal clubs, 4 are Christian and 1 Gujerati. 


TABLE 15a 

RESIDENCE PRIVATE OR AT PLACE OF SERVICE OF 

Mat Domestics 



Christians 

Gujeratis 

Marathis 

All Q^mmun- 
ities 

Nature of 
Residence 

o 

Z 

Percentage 

o 

Z 

Percentage 

c 

Z 

Ui 

c 

<L> 

o 

L. 

fl) 

CL 

C 

Percentage 

At place 

of service 

69 

86.3 

69 

86.3 

72 

90 

210 

88 

Private 

7 

8.7 

10 

12.5 

8 

10 

25 

10.4 

in communal 

club 

4 

5 

1 

1.2 

— 

— 

5 

2.1 

Total 

80 

100 

80 

100 

80 

100 

240 

100 

There is no Marathi 

man 

servant 

living 

in 

a communal 

club 


which may indicate that there may be no such arrangements of 
communal living to be found among the domestic servants in the 
Marathi community. 

The table 15b for the women domestics presents a different 
situation. A priori, we should not be expecting many women re¬ 
siding at the place of service. This is so, firstly, because as we 
have seen in a previous chapter, the families, especially of the 
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Gujerati and the Marathi women are settled in the city and there¬ 
fore there is no need for these women to stay at the place of 
service. And secondly. Hindu women generally would not be al¬ 
lowed to leave their own households and stay with the families 
of their employers to meet the demands of their occupation. This 
is supported by the figures in table 15b. Here we have only 24.6 
per cent of women living at the place of service, while 72.5 per 
cent live in their own houses, and 3.1 per cent in residential 
clubs. If we read the table community-wise, it becomes clear that 
a majority of the women staying at the place of service arc 
Christian. They form a good per cent of the total nunibcr of 
Christian women. There is not a single Gujerati woman residing 
with the employer s family, while we find only 6 Marathi women, 
i.e., 5.2 per cent of them living at the place of service. On fur¬ 
ther investigation of their cases it is found that out of these 6 
Marathi women, 4 are widows, and 1 is deserted by her husband 
and is a lonely individual. Two of the widows arc also singleton 
cases with no families or children of their own. Only one woman 

TABLE 15b 

RESIDENC n PRIVATE OR AT PLACE OF SERVICE OF 


Women Domestics 



Christians 

Gujerati s 

Mara this 

AH Commun- 

Nature cf 
Residence 

60 

o 

2 

Percentage 

fA 

o 

2 

Percentage 

Vi 

o 

2 

Percentage 

hO 

O 

2 

Percentage 

At place 
of sen'icc 

58 

83 

_ 

_ 

6 

5.2 

64 

24.6 

Private 

4 

5.7 

75 

100 

109 

95 

188 

72.5 

In communal 
club 

8 

11.4 

~ 


— 

— 

8 

3.1 

Total 

70 

100 

75 

100 

115 

100 

260 

100 
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has a husband living, but he being a paralytic individual is sent 
away to the native place while his wife is staying at the place 
where she is working as a domestic servant. Hence we can say, 
as far as our sample goes, that residence at the place of service 
is restricted mainly to the Christian women, the Hindu women 
that are residing there are generally widows or women without 
families of their own. Only 5.7 per cent of the Christian women 
live in their private quarters, while 11.4 per cent of them live in 
communal residential clubs. 

Mention must be made of the fact that although 69 out of 
80 Christian men, and 58 out of 70 Christian w'omen reside at 
the place of service, 40 men and 7 women are also members of 
communal clubs where they keep part of their belongings and 
pay a nominal monthly rent of about Re. 1-8 as to Rs. 2-8 as. 
This sort of an arrangement ensures them a place to resort to 
when turned out from service by their employers. However, it 
is a pity that this type of convenience is to be found mainly in the 
Christian community. The Gujerali" and the Marathi men ser¬ 
vants hardly having such living facilities arc often thrown out 
into the streets on finding themselves suddenly unemployed. In 
such circumstances they have to resort to the quarters of friends 
or members of community, or in default of that, they leave the 
city and go back to their homes in the villages for several months. 

Having ascertained the proportion of resident and non-resi¬ 
dent servants in our sample wc attempt to sketch the conditions 
of accommodation as they are actually found in their respective 
housing arrangements. We first take up the case of those persons 
residing at the place of occupation. The task of investigating such 
individuals would have been a far more difficult one, but for the 
special provision for accommodation of the domestic servants to 
be found in the flats and bungalows of employers in some of the 
well-to-do localities of Bombay. The separate rooms allotted to 
the use of servants go by the name of “servants’ quarters” which 
are to be found in the backyards of fashionable buildings where 
the picture of life and living is just the reverse of what is to be 
found in the more elegant frontages. 

2. Only one Gujerati male servant was reported t<o be living in a communal 
club. Such clubs are rare, however, and restricted to members only of 
a particular village. 
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Tlie entrance to the servants’ quarters is from the back. 
Usually a narrow, winding iron stair-ease, meant only for the 
use of servants and hawkers, and quite a distinctive feature of 
the servants’ quarters, leads one to the servants’ rooms on each 
storey. This particular type of a stair-case is rather dangerous 
and slippery especially in the rainy season, but the servants seem 
to have got quite used to it, for, very often they are to be found 
playing a lively game of cards or enjoying a quiet smoke sitting 
right in the middle of the stair-case during afternoon hours. 
Sometimes, especially when the servants’ quarters are included 
in the main building and not detached from it, there may not be 
such an outwardly visible iron stair-case: but just an ordinary 
fliglit of steps made of rough stone may serve the purpose. What 
strikes one while going up any of these steps is that in contrast 
to some of the immaculately polished stair-cases in the front part 
of the buildings, they are usually littered with rubbish and dirt. 

A small, dark passage leads one to the various rooms of the 
servants on each floor. The passage itself is put to several uses. 
It is sometimes used for sleeping when there is not enough room 
inside, or it is filled with the belongings of the servants them¬ 
selves. The rooms of the servants arc usually situated near the 
kitchen. Inside the rooms, occasionally, one or two coir-rc^ 
charpoy.« arc found, and put to several uses besides sleeping. But 
usually the servants sleep on the floor, their beddings being fol¬ 
ded up along the walls during the day. Steel or wooden trunks 
and boxes contain their clothes and other belongings, and they 
are often used as chairs. There may be one or two small wooden 
stools which arc offered to friends when they visit the servants. 
The walls are decorated with calendars and pictures. Whether 
the servants are Hindus or Christians, almost in all servants’ 
quarters, a small portion on the waU is kept aside as an altar 
where the pictures of their respective saints and gods are placed 
and where offerings in the form of flowers and incense are made 
almost every day. The domestic servants, no doubt, are deeply 
religious. 

The quarters of the servants are not badly lighted nor badly 
ventilated. There is none of the stifling overcrowded atmosphere 
which one finds in the dwellings occupied by the non-resident 
servants. There are always one or two windows and the ro<Hns 
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are generally provided with electric lights in most cases. Indivi¬ 
dual water-taps arc the only things missing here. But then, there 
are arrangements made for a privy and a bath-room on each floor 
which arc used in common by the servants, both men and women, 
of three or four tenants. It is rather an unwholesome thing that 
women servants should be made to share the same bathrooms 
and privies with men servants. 

The servants living in servants' quarters do not have a water 
problem as they can always have a suhicient supply from the 
adjoining kitchens of their employers. 

The one thing that is noted about the servants* quarters in 
Bombay is that usually only one room in each flat is kept aside 
for the servants, wliere such arrangements arc to be found. With 
the result, all the servants of one employer arc duiiifHxi together 
in that one room irrespective of their status. Naturally when there 
are both male and female servants working together in one 
household, the females cannot be expected to avail themselves 
of the servants* quarters and have to be content with any small 
corner provided for them inside the house of the employer, which 
may very often be a part of the kitchen itself. Only in the 
bungalows of the upper-most classes does one come across 
separate cottage-like quarters, often in a dilapidated condition, 
with two or three rooms, at the back of the compound, slightly 
detached from the main bungalow. Here there is a possibility for 
providing separate quarters for the male and female domestics. 

The Malis or gardeners, it w^as observed, are invariably 
housed separately from the rest of the domestics, whether in large 
buildings or in bungalows. Usually a dark tin shed is provided for 
them in a corner of the garden, where they live with their own 
families. An unused motor-garage sometimes serves the purpose 
of accommodating the Mali’s family. 

The quarters provided for the domestic servants, other than 
the gardeners arc generally meant for the exclusive use of the 
servants only and not for their families. However, in some in¬ 
stances, we do come across domestic servants living with their 
families in the servants* quarters. This is possible only where 
more than one room is kept apart for the servants in the em¬ 
ployer’s household, or where there is only one resident servant, 
others being non-resident ones in a given household. Thus we 
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have in our sample 4 Christian and 6 Gujerati men servants, and 
4 Christian and 2 Marathi women servants who are provided ac¬ 
commodation along with their families in the servants’ quarters. 
One case was noted where a Gujerati man servant and his family 
were housed in one room shared by other male servants also, the 
latter, however, vacating ihc room at night. The 7 Marathi men 
servants living with their iamilics in the servants’ quarters arc all 
Malis. 

That excessive overcrowding is not a feature of living in the 
servants’ quarters is borne out by the fact that on an average 
there arc only 3.2 persons among men, and 3.4 among women, 
living per room in these quarters. Wc find in table 16a that the 
largest number of rooms occupied by men domestics, 29.1 per 

TABLE 16a 

IHr NUMHHR or PrRSONS PfcR ROOM IdVlNO 
IN SERVANTS* QUARTERS 

Men Domestics 




Tolal 

No. oi Rooms Occupied 


No. oV 

Hving per roon^ 

(A. 

C 

<r, 

u 

•n 

o 

6 

lA 

'■5 

c 

Total 

Percentage 

1 

8 

5 

1 

14 

10.4 

2 

15 

11 

5 

31 

23.1 

3 

12 

22 

5 

39 

29.1 

4 

12 

14 

3 

29 

21.6 

5 

3 

3 

1 

7 

5.2 

6 

4 

5 

— 

9 

6.7 

7 

I 

1 

— 

2 

1.5 

8 

.... 

1 

1 

2 

1.5 

9 

— 

— 

1 

1 

.7 

Total 

55 

62 

17 

134 

100 
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cent in all have 3 persons each. Rooms with 2 persons each arc 
about 23.1 per cent, and those with 4 are 21.6 per cent. There is 
a significant number of rooms, 10.4 per cent in all, which are 
occupied by only one person each. Rooms having more than 6 
persons each arc a bare 3.7 per cent, and we do not come across 
a single room in the servants’ quarters where more than 9 per 
sons are living at a time. 

Tlie data for the accommodation of women in servants’ 
quarters, shown in table 16b, being loo scanty, as there arc only 
11 such rooms, nothing definite could be said. However, here, 
out of the 11 rooms in the servants’ quarters, the largest number, 
27.2 per cent have only 2 occupants each. 18.1 i>er cent of the 
rooms accommodate 4 persons each, while an equal number have 
only 1 person occupying each of them. Here we do not find a 
single room where more than 7 persons are housed. 

TABLE 16b 

THE NUMBER OF PERSONS PER ROOM LIVING 
IN SERVANTS' QUARTERS 

Women Domestics 


Total No. of Rooms Occupied 


No. of Persons g 
living per room ^ 

.c 

U 




P 


o 

H 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 
7 


1 

2 
1 
2 
1 

1 


T 

1 


1 


2 

3 

1 

2 

1 

1 

1 


18.1 

27.2 

9.1 

18.1 

9.1 

9.1 

9.1 


Total 8 0 3 11 100 
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From the above observations we infer that the quarters pro¬ 
vided for the servants in the city of Bombay are reasonably 
tolerable for accommodation. The figures show that there is not 
much overcrowding, and a few instances are cited where one full 
room is at the disposal of one person only in some households. 
Even where there is a little bit of overcrowding, and the servants 
lack privacy, the situation is often no worse than what is known 
in the homes of their less fortunate colleagues who are not ac¬ 
corded quarters in their employer’s house. There is not much of 
the dirt and squalor wliich is a distinctive feature of the tene¬ 
ments occupied by non-resident servants, wliich we shall see 
presently. The rooms are kept clean in a certain measure, and 
there is none of the smoky, suffocating atmosphere found in 
badly-ventilated working class households, for the cooking in 
many instances is done by the servants in the kitchen of their 
employer’s house, their owm quarters being exempted from the 
necessity of ccx>king inconveniences. 

Life for the domestics in the servants’ quarters is none too 
dull indeed! The quarters belong to the servants themselves, and 
the employer rarely cares to put his foot in them, with the result 
he is hardly aware of what goes on in the quarters of his own 
servants. The domestics have their own friends and relatives 
visiting them, who arc offered tea and soft-drinks, and sometimes 
also eatables from the pantry of the master without his know¬ 
ledge. In the course of the investigation, even tiie smell of liquor 
in the servants’ quarters did not go undetected once, and the 
servants themselves were found in a merry mood during quiet 
afternoon hours, while the mistress of the house was enjoying a 
nap in one of the more remote chambers. When these considera¬ 
tions are taken into account, it is possible to conclude, that, on 
the whole domestic servants are comparatively well-housed in 
the servants’ quarters. Living in the servants' quarters is there¬ 
fore generally preferred by the domestic servants for their greater 
comfort and better amenities than what they are accustomed to 
elsewhere. There is hardly any dissatisfatcion among the servants 
about their housing conditions in the quarters provided for them, 
and most of them are thankful to their lot for being fortunate 
enough to secure such type of accommodation. 

A word may be added about the use the servants’ quarters 
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are sometimes put to in the city of Bombay. On some of the 
visits to these quarters, it was discovered, to the amazement of 
the investigator, that in a few of the so-called servants’ quarters, 
meant originally for the exclusive use of the servants, were housed 
private families bclongiju?. to the better-off classes. The landlords 
in such instances, cxpk'iting the situation created by the acute 
housing shortage \i\ the city, were fouitd to be demanding ex¬ 
orbitant rents from such tenants, for the use of servants’ quarters, 
thereby depriving the servants of the employing family of their 
right to benefit by the accommodation provided in these quar¬ 
ters.^ 

Not all the employers’ houses in the city, however, arc pro¬ 
vided with the facilities for the servants' quarters. A large num¬ 
ber of them are ordinary flats with no separate rooms for the 
domestics, with the result that the servants employed in these 
households a«c hoiiscxl inside the employers' own houses. The 
proportion of the servants not allotted quarters to those that are 
provided with such facilities, is given in table 17a for men domes¬ 
tics in our sample. Here wc find that 36.2 per cent of resident 
domestic servants do not have quarters of their own. Reading the 
table community-wise, it is among the Marathis th.at we find the 
largest number of persons, 76.4 per cent in all, that are not given 
living quarters at the place of service, whereas, among the 
Gujeratis there are only 10.1 per cent of such persons. Among 
the Christians, about 20.3 per cent of the domestics are not housed 
ifj servants’ quarters. These figures, may not, however, be a faith¬ 
ful representation of the actual living conditions of the resident 
domestic servants, for the figures are slightly weighted, on the 
whole, in favour of those servants who are accorded servants* 
quarters, because of the greater difficulty involved in interviewing, 
in the absence of their employers, servants not having separate 
quarters to live in. In reality, however, the houses of the em¬ 
ployers not provided with servants’ quarters far outnumber those 
that do have such facilities. No statistics are available regarding 
this. 


3. A young couple in the Colaba area living in one such servants’ room 
reported that they were paying a monthly rent of Rs. 100 for the 
use of that small, none too congenial room which was originally used 
by domestic servants. 
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TABLE 17a 

NUMBER OF PERSONS A LI CITED SERVANTS QUARTERS 
AT PLACE OF SERVICE 


Men Domestics’ 


Christians Gujcratis Marathis Total 


o 


o 

o 


o 

CL 


7 


CIj 


o 

7 


'It 

CJj 

rt 





Ow 


/ 


No. of per¬ 
sons allot¬ 
ted quar¬ 
ters at 
place of 

service 55 79.7 62 89.9 17 23.6 134 63.8 

No. of per¬ 
sons not al¬ 
lotted quar¬ 
ters at place 


of service 

14 

20.3 

7 10.1 

55 

76.4 

76 

.■^6.2 

Total 

69 

100 

69 100 

72 

100 

210 

100 

In table 

17b 

for women servants. 

we 

find that 

about 

82.8 


per cent of the individuals have no separate rooms at the place 
of service. Among the Christians there are 86.2 per cent of such 
individuals; whereas, the data for the Marathi women are too 
scanty in this connection, there being only 6 women who are 
resident servants, of whom 3 are housed in servants’ quarters, and 
3 arc not. 

The domestic servants that are not provided with separate 
living quarters at the place of service and who have to put up 
with the employer’s family can hardly have a moment to them¬ 
selves except when they go out. They can practically have no 
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privacy for themselves, for there is not a room where they can 
retire when the work is done. The employer’s kitchen is perhaps 
the only place that they can call their living-room. A corner of 
the kitchen also serves the purpose, in some cases, for the bed¬ 
room at night. The male servants especially, for want of space 
inside, have to spread out their beddings and sleep in the passages 
outside the house, and sometimes even in the corners of stair¬ 
cases. It so happens, that, sometimes even female servants are 
obliged to sleep in outer passages and this sort of a mixed sleep¬ 
ing arrangement for the servants is rather a matter of grave 
danger to young female servants. Such a state of affairs in many 
houses reflects badly on the negligence and unreasonableness of 
the employers. 

TABLE 17b 

NUMBER OF PERSONS ALLOTTED SERVANTS' QUARTERS 
AT PLACE OF SERVICE 

Women Domestics 


Christians Maralhis Total 



No. of per¬ 
sons allot¬ 
ted quar¬ 
ters at 
place of 

service 8 13.8 3 50 11 17.2 

No. of per¬ 
sons not al¬ 
lotted quar¬ 
ters at place 

of service 50 86.2 3 50 53 82.8 

Total 58 100 6 100 64 100 
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An unusual feature of sleeping arrangement among some 
Marathi men domestic servants was discovered in the Dadar area. 
There is a small primary school in the Hindu colony on the pre¬ 
mises of which about 30 to 40 Marathi servants from the sur¬ 
rounding locality come to sleep at night, not having proper 
sleeping amenities at the place where they work. The school 
serves them two purposes. Firstly, it serves them as a sort of a 
small social club where they conduct their ‘bhajan mandlis’ and 
exchange gossip before retiring to bed, and then it serves as a 
dormitory where they sleep after their social activities are over. 
Whether the school authorities themselves permit such use of 
their premises, or whether they are not cognisant of the fact, we 
do not know; but it was reported by about 12 individuals in our 
sample who are availing themselves of this particular facility. 

This peculiar arrangement speaks of the inconveniences the 
resident domestic servants have to put up with, when they are 
not provided with separate quarters at the place of service^ so 
that they sometimes resort to places outside their employers’ 
households even though they may be, for all practical purposes, 
full-time resident domestic servants. 

So far we have touched the housing conditions of only 
those servants who reside at the place of occupation. A large 
group of servants, about 45.2 per cent in our sample, of whom 
39.2 per cent are women, and 6 per cent men, who are indcp>en- 
dent workers, not staying in the households of their employers, 
still remain to be explored as regards their housing conditions. 
The conditions here will be at great variance from what we 
have seen so far, for the houses of non-resident domestic ser¬ 
vants form part of the working class dwellings of the city and 
they consequently bear the stamp of working class households. 
Therefore, whatever problem of housing there exists for the 
labouring population in general, which dwells under conditions 
dangerous to health, safety and morality, exists in the same 
measure for the independent domestic workers too. Accordingly, 
a survey was made of some of the working class dwellings which 
offer regular supply of domestic labour (especially female domes¬ 
tic labour) to the various localities of the city mentioned in a pre¬ 
vious chapter. For example, the Matunga Labour Camp and the 
chawls at Vadala and Naigaum which supply domestic servants 
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to the Dadar, Matunga and Sion areas, a Mang chawl at Mahim. 
the Old and New Jaifalwadi and Bania’s chawls which supply 
domestics to the localities of Grant Road, Tardeo, and Warden 
Road. Chandanwadi and other privately owned chawls from 
where the residents of Girgaum, Dhobi Talao, and Queen’s Road 
obtain their daily domestic workers, and lastly a Christian chawl 
at Colaba were surveyed for this purpose. No doubt one cannot 
expect a uniformity of housing conditions when the localities 
selected are so distant and different from one another. But then, 
at the same time one cannot fail to take note of certain facts and 
features so characteristic of labouring class habitations designed 
for the most intensive exploitation of the available dwelling area, 
having for their object the housing, or rather “ware-haiisiriLr as 
Burnett-Hurst calls it' of large numbers of people in as cheap 
a manner as possible with little regard to their hcjlih a)iJ com¬ 
fort. 


It would, howexcr, be of interest first to describe indixulaally 
the general structure of each of the aboxe mentioned tenements 
in different localities in wliich some of our nan*res:jdcnt ciarnestic 
workers are housed. 

Starting from the north wc take the Matunga Labour Camp 
which conslitules a vast and sprawling area with several hundreds 
of tenement5> on the west of the Central Railway lines. It is 
specially construclcd by the Bombay Municipality for the pur- 
po.se of housing labour, especially from the Marthi-speaking 
scheduled castes. The Camp is composed of strong tin-hutments 
of a permanent character, joined to one another, and arranged in 
rows one behind the other, each hutment in each row being given 
a special tenement number. The space between each row of 
hutments is stone-paved except in a few places. Each hutment has 
only one room with a small space partitioned for cooking pur¬ 
poses and a small verandah. Inside the room it is rather dark, 
for there is only one small window in the space provided for 
cooking. The tenements, of course, have no electric lights inside, 
but electric lamp-posts are erected at certain intervals on the paved 
walks outside. There are no individual water-taps and no space 
provided for bathing inside the house. Water-taps for washings 

4. Burnett—Hurst: Labour And Housing In Bombay, 1925, p. 20. 
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bath-rooms and privies are provided outside the hutments, at a 
little distance away, for the common use between several families. 
The monthly rent in the camp varies from Rs. 10 to 15. The 
Matunga Labour Camp is an interesting feature of living for the 
labouring classes of north Bombay, which has its own small 
shops, a little temple, a primary school, and a co-operative 
society. 

The privately owned chawls at Naigaum, Vadala and Mahim 
inhabited by the Marathi and the Gujerati scheduled castes are of 
a much poorer standard than those at Matunga. They arc com¬ 
posed of tin-hutments arranged in rows facing and backing each 
other, in a sorry state of dilapidation. The space between the 
two rows is narrow and not stone-paved, with the result, it be¬ 
comes one big pool of mud in the rainy season. There are no 
windows in these hutments, and so the entrance door is the only 
source of light and air. There are no electric lights nor private 
water-taps, but in some cases, bathing spaces called ‘nalianis’ 
arc provided inside the hutment. The living conditions in these 

hutmcnt-ciuiwTs are simply deplorable. The rent paid for each 

tenement varies from Rs. 8 to 10 per month. 

Tlic Old Jaifahvadi chawl at Tardco, inhabited by the 
Gujerati-speaking scheduled caste labourers bears a very close 
resemblance to the conditions described above at Mahim and 
Vadala, being similarly composed of tin-hutments. 

The New Jaifalwadi, however, is a much smaller and heal¬ 
thier place in comparison. Situated on a higher level at Forjett 
Hill, the tenements are not tin-hutments, but more solid sructures 

of brick, for which a rent varying from Rs. 14 to 16 is paid by 

the tenants. 

The Bania’s Chawl at Grant Road, inhabited by a mixed 
population of Gujerati, Marathi and Christian labourers, com¬ 
prises a bigger area, lliis is also composed of small, one-room 
brick structures, joined to one another and arranged in rows. The 
space between the houses is stone-paved. The rooms over here 
are better lighted and ventilated, each one having a large window 
in addition to the entrance door, though of course there arc no 
electric lights or private watertaps here as elsewhere. 

The Municipal Chawls for the Gujerati-speaking labourers 
D.S.-9 
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at Chandanwadi and other privately owned ones at Dhobi Talao, 
differ from all others seen so far, in that they are two and three 
storeyed buildings unlike the ground-floor one-room tin and brick 
structures just described. Here, there are rows of one-room tene¬ 
ments facing each other, separated by a central corridor running 
across the whole length of the building. Attached to each room 
is a small space for the kitchen on the verandah side of the build¬ 
ing. The entrance to each room is through the corridor which is 
dark and narrow. The rooms have only one small window in the 
kitchen, and therefore, it is usually dark and stuffy inside. There 
are no taps, but a set of sanitary conveniences is provided on each 
floor. On each floor also, there arc separate washing places for 
men and women for the common use of all the families. In the 
Municipal as well as the privately-owned chawls at Dhobi Talao, 
however, electric lights were noticed. The rent paid by the tenants 
in these chawls varies from Rs. 10 to 15 per month. 

The Christian chawls at Colaba, where a large number of 
domestic servants dwell, and where rents in some cases are paid 
by their employers, bear a slight resemblance to those at Dhobi 
Talao. They too arc two to three storeyed buildings, but the rooms 
arranged in rows do not face or back each other, with the result, 
there is through ventilation over there. A common open verandah 
runs along the whole length of the chawl, and the rooms them¬ 
selves have one large window each. The atmosphere in these 
chawls is not dark and suffocating as is felt in places seen before. 
The rooms are each fitted with electric lights, but the taps and 
privies arc used by the tenants in common. There is, however, a 
small bathing place inside the rooms, but no provision is kept 
for the kitchen. 

So far we have sketched in brief out-line, only the general 
structure of some of the houses of domestic servants visited during 
the course of the survey. The actual conditions of housing and 
their repercussions on the living of the lower class workers pre¬ 
vailing in these houses, still remain to be seen. “The housing 
of the workers, writes Sayle, “in a working class district presents 
problems which do not arise elsewhere”.'^ We note that the non¬ 
resident domestic workers in our sample have to be content with 


5. A. Sayle : The Houses Of The Workers, London, 1924, p. 22. 
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old and most inconvenient working class houses in the city which 
are cither tin-hutments or chawls which are buildings let in sepa¬ 
rate tenements. The houses, even if a few of them may not be 
structurally bad, suffer invariably from very many drawbacks, and 
since housing is one of the main factors conditioning work and 
living, it is essential that we point out, at some length, some of 
the prominent defects of these houses and the effects of bad hous¬ 
ing on humaji living. 

The distinguishing features of the chawls and hutments in 
which the domestic servants arc housed are chcerlessncss and 
monotony of outlook, and the more or less complete lack of hy¬ 
gienic conditions. The surroundings of many tenements are ex¬ 
tremely dirty, the space between the houses being littered with 
garbage. A foul smell usually pervades the whole atmosphere, often 
making the work of the investigator, not accustomed to such 
surroundings, extremely dilTicult, and forcing the occupants of the 
houses in some cases to keep their one and only window closed. 
Every inch of .^pace is occupied, for the rooms being not sufficient 
for the purpose of several persons dumped into them, people arc 
forced to make use of the corridors and gangways between the 
houses, cramping them with beddings, boxes and clothes — a phe¬ 
nomenon universally observed whetlier in the Labour Camp at 
Matunga, or in the more solidly built chawls at Dhobi Talao. 
For creating more floor space within the room, lofts are often 
erected half-way up the ceiling, which are either utilized for stor¬ 
ing the belongings, or are sub-let to other tenants. This creates 
an atmosphere of greater congestion, by reducing the height of 
the room. 

The occupants invariably suffer great inconveniences arising 
from a total lack of some of the amenities in their rooms. As 
observed above, none of the tenements is fitted with private taps, 
and privies for each family separately. In all cases, the tenants 
have to share in common the limited number of such sanitary 
conveniences provided outside their rooms, with the result, the 
water-tap is a scene of many an occasional scuffle during the rush 
hours in the morning. Regarding this common use of water-taps 
and closets. Mackintosh acidly remarks, “A water-closet shared by 
several families is not a service. It is an insult. A single tap shared 
by several families is one hypocritical stage better than the well 
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and the bucket”.*^ No doubt the continued use of privies and 
washing places by several families oifers a serious risk to health 
and are a cause for the spread of various infectious diseases. 
Under such conditions the inhabitants could hardly be expected 
to make any beginning of education in sanitation, and it would 
not but follow that persons living in an insanitary surrounding 
become rapidly accustomed to an insanitary environment. No 
doubt, part of the insanitary conditions may be attributed to the 
habits and total ignorance of the inhabitants themselves, and they 
do require to be taught the elements of hygiene. 

In the interior, the houses are not as unclean and filthy as 
their surroundings. Although the individuals in our sample are 
all residents of one-room tenements without exception, it is sur¬ 
prising to observe the degree of cleanliness maintained by atleasit 
some of them in their homes. In that one room which is their 
lot, they cook, eat, sleep and carry on all their household activi¬ 
ties; yet things are w^cll arranged in their respective corners. There 
is hardly more than one bed and that too is a luxury. Sometimes 
a chair or two, especially in Christian and Gujerati houses in 
private chawls, arc to be noted. Cupboards are practically un¬ 
known except in some Christian quarters. The cooking equipment 
takes up about onc-quarter of the room where kitchen space is 
not provided. Great care is taken by the Maharashtrian and the 
Gujerati housewives to keep their cooking utensils sparkling clean, 
a feature observed in almost every household. The walls, of course, 
are invariably decorated with rows and rows of pictures 
of saints and gods who arc worshipped everyday. In Christian 
houses a small altar is fixed to a wall with pictures of Christ and 
Mary where incense and candles arc burnt everyday. This is a 
mark of the deep faith so characteristic of our poor working 
classes. 

The atmosphere inside the rooms, however, is not conducive 
to healthful living. Since cooking is generally done inside the 
room, except where kitchen space is provided, the walls are 
smoke-stained. As there is only one window, and sometimes none, 
as was noted in several tin-hutments, the ventilation, in most 
cases, is exceedingly poor and the rooms dark, and suffocating. 


6. Mackintosh J. M. : op. cit. p. 14. 
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Pure air and light arc two of the important essentials of good 
housing, and an absence, or inadequacy of these decreases effi¬ 
ciency, produces a sense of discomfort, and causes psychological 
depression. 

The conditions of unhealthy living in these houses, which 
cause disease and discomfort are further aggravated by gross over¬ 
crowding that occurs in them. Overcrowding is a fairly accurate 
measure of housing conditions in general. A common impression 
that one gathers in surveying these houses is that too many people 
are housed in much too little flcK>r-space and the tenements arc 
too crowded together. Overcrowding is one of the manifestations 
of poverty. It is largely due to an inability to pay more rent for 
more rooms. Hence the phenomenon of a comparatively large 
number of human beings cribbed, cabined and confined in one 
room having an area of only 100 to 125 square feet. The average 
number of persons per room in quarters occupied by men domes¬ 
tics is 6.3 whereas, in those of women domestics is 7.3 This is 
very large compared to the average number of 4.01 persons per 
room in one-room tenements in Bombay city as recorded in the 
Census of 1931.' The servants’ quarters seen above stand favour¬ 
ably in comparison. There, as is evident from tables 18a and 18b, 
there are 3.2 persons per room among men servants compared to 

TABLE 18a 

COMPARATIVE ROOM OCCUPANCY IN SERVANTS’ QUARTERS 
AND PRIVATE QUARTERS 

Men Domestics 


Community 

Average No. of persons 
per room in Servant's 
quarters 

Average No. of persons 
per room in Private 
quarters 

Christians 

3.05 

6 

Gujeratis 

3.03 

5.9 

Marathis 

3.5 

7.2 

Total 

3.2 

6.3 


7. Census Of India 1931 : Cities Of The Bombay Presidency, p. 86. 
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TABLE 18b 

COMPARATIVE ROOM OCCUPANCY IN SERVANTS’ QUARTERS 
AND PRIVATE QUARTERS 


Women Domestics 


Average No. of persons Average No. of persons 
Community per room in Servant's per room in Private 

quarters quarters 


Christians 

3.5 

4.2 

Gujeratis 

0 

7.6 

Marathis 

3 

7.3 

Total 

3.4 

7.3 


6.3 per room in chawls; and 3.4 persons per room among women 
servants in servants’ quarters, as against 7.3 per room in chawls. 
This is also true for all the communities taken separately. This 
fact is sufficient to show that living conditions in the chawls for 
non-resident domestic servants are deplorable compared to those 
for resident domestic servants in servants’ quarters. 

Table J9a is designed to show the pressure of persons upon 
room-space among men domestics living in private quarters.** Here 
we find that the largest number of rooms. 20.6 f>er cent are oc¬ 
cupied by 5 persons each and the second largest number, 13.8 
per cent are occupied by 4, 6, 7 and 8 persons each. Tliere are 
also 2 rooms having 12 and 15 persons each, respectively. 

The table 19b for non-resident women servants gives a bet¬ 
ter index of overcrowding, for the sample here is much larger 
than that for men. Here, the largest number of rooms, 16.4 per 
cent in all, contain 7 persons each, and 13.1 per cent, 5 persons 
each. A significant number of rooms, 15.4 per cent of the total, 
are occupied by 11 to 16 persons each. One thing that strikes us 


8. Since some of the domestic servants, residing in servants’ quarters 
have their families in Bombay living in chawls, the conditions pre¬ 
vailing in their houses are included in this table. 
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TABLE 19a 

THE NUMBER OF PERSONS PER ROOM LIVING IN 
PRIVATE QUARTERS 

Men Damestics^ 


No. of per¬ 
sons living 
per room 


Total No. 

of Rooms Occupied 


Christians 

Gujeratis 

Marathis 

Total 

Percentage 

2 

1 

— 

— 

1 

3.4 

3 

— 

2 

— 

2 

6.8 

4 

1 

3 

— 

4 

13.8 

5 

3 

2 

1 

6 

20.6 

6 

3 

— 

1 

4 

13.8 

7 

1 

1 

2 

4 

13.8 

8 

1 

— 

3 

4 

13.8 

9 

— 

1 

1 

2 

6.8 

12 

1 

— 


1 

3.4 

15 

-- 

1 

— 

1 

3.4 

Total 

11 

10 

8 

29 

100 


in the table is that among the rooms ocxupicd by the Christian 
women there are none having more than 7 members each. The 
overcrowding is very heavy among the quarters of the Gujeratis 
and the Marathis. The sample for the Christians is, no doubt, 
very small compared to that of the other two communities, but 
the comparatively smaller incidence of overcrowding in this com¬ 
munity may be due to the slightly better living conditions in the 
Christian chawls. 

A further idea of overcrowding in one-room tenements oc¬ 
cupied by non-resident domestic servants is obtained from the 
table giving details of tenements containing more than one fa¬ 
mily. 
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TABLE 19b 

THE NUMBER OF PERSONS PER ROOM LIVING IN 
PRIVATE QUARTERS 

Women Domestics 


Total No. of Rooms Occupied 

No. of per¬ 
sons living 


per room 

Christians 

Gujeratis 

Marathis 

Total 

Percentage 

2 

3 

1 

4 

8 

4.1 

3 

— 

5 

6 

11 

5.6 

4 

2 

7 

6 

15 

7.7 

5 

2 

10 

13 

25 

13.1 

6 

1 

6 

15 

22 

11.3 

7 

3 

12 

17 

32 

16.4 

8 

— 

6 

15 

21 

10.8 

9 


7 

12 

19 

9.8 

10 

— 

6 

6 

12 

6.2 

11 

— 

5 

2 

7 

3.6 

12 

—- 

3 

5 

8 

4.1 

13 

— 

2 

1 

3 

1.5 

14 


3 

2 

5 

2.5 

15 

— 

1 

4 

5 

2.5 

16 

— 

1 

— 

1 

1.2 

TOTAL 

11 

75 

108 

194 

100 


We see from the table 20a, that out of a total number of 
26 rooms occupied by men servants, 76.8 per cent contain one 
family each, and 23.2 contain 2 families each. The rooms inha¬ 
bited by Marathis show a greater incidence of two families per 
room, there being 42.9 per cent of such rooms. Among the Chris¬ 
tians, however, there are only 9.1 per cent of the one-room tene¬ 
ments housing two families. But this sample for men domestics 
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TABLE 20a 

THE NUMBER OF FAMILIES PER ROOM LIVING IN 
PRIVATE QUARTERS 

Men Domestics 


No. of Total No. of Rooms Occupied 

families ---- 

living All 

per room Christians Gujeratis Marathis Communities 


1 family 10 90.9 6 75 4 57.1 20 76.8 

2 families * 1 9.1 2 25 3 42.9 6 23.2 

3 families — — - — — — — 


Total 11 100 8 100 7 100 26 100 


being very small, we cannot say whether it truly represents actual 
conditions. 

As for the tenements occupied by the families of women 
servants, which are 194 in our sample, we see in table 20b that, 
as many as 34.5 per cent of the rooms contain two families each. 
There arc even 2 rooms with 3 families. Here again, the largest 
number of rooms, 39.8 per cent, containing 2 families arc occu¬ 
pied by the Marathis, and the smallest number, 18.2 per cent, 
housing 2 families, by the Christians. There is no room among 
the latter having 3 families, the 2 such rooms that arc there in 
the sample, being occupied by the Gujeratis and the Marathis. 

The table represents an index of excessive overcrowding in 
the one-room tenements. “The conditions in which more than one 
family occupy only one room”, writes the Census Superintendent 
of Bombay Presidency, 1931, “must be counted a disgrace to any 
civilized community”.'’ 

Disgrace or no disgrace, the spectacle is there before our 
eyes, of human beings dumped together in small, dark, dingy 


9. Census of India, 1931, ‘The Cities of The Bombay Presidency', p. 91. 
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TABLE 20b 

THE NUMBER OF FAMILIES PER ROOM LIVING IN 
PRIVATE QUARTERS 

Wo?}icn Domestic y 


No. of 
families 
living 
per room 


Total No. of Rooms Occupied 


Christians Gujeratis 


Marathis 


All 

Communities 


i family 

9 

81.8 

52 

69.3 

64 

59.3 

125 

64.4 

2 families 

2 

18.2 

22 

29.3 

43 

39.8 

’67 

34.5 

3 families 

““ 

— 

1 

1.4 

1 

.9 

2 

1.1 

Total 

11 

100 

75 

100 

108 

100 

194 

100 


rooms, without consideration for human discomfort, dirt, disease 
and degradation. Many a time the most obnoxious phenomenon 
of families thrown on the small verandahs of tenements, called 
“osris” by the people, was observed. And we have 18 families of 
the domestic servants in our sample having only such an ‘"osri'’ 
as their sole shelter, the main tenement being occupied by other 
one or two families. These so-called ‘‘sub-tenants'’ have to pay 
exactly half the rent of the original room. The extent of over¬ 
crowding is only left to be imagined under such conditions. 

That overcrowding as such — the huddling together of hu¬ 
man beings in a confined space — produces adverse effects on 
health is not a little known fact. It is harmful both physically and 
psychologically. Mrs. Alva MyrdaJ describes the situation thus: 
‘‘Generally the inevitable close relationship in small and great 
things alike, in conflicts, quarrels and love... in dressing and 
cooking, in sleep and work, is a strain on all. The joy in family 
life is difficult to sense when privacy can never alternate with 
being together... All must be shared by all; every thing happen¬ 
ing is experienced by everyone”.^® 


10. Mrs. Alva Myrdal: Nation And Family^ New York, 1941. 
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Overcrowding has bad effects on sleep also which lessens 
efficiency. It hinders the activities of the young and the old. The 
children have no play spaces and repressed play thwarts develop¬ 
ment. They can have only the ‘Street for a play-ground and a 
wretched tenement for a home’. Moreover, there are constant 
hindrances to education within a crowded home for the school¬ 
going child. 

Overcrowding in the home is also influential in producing 
sexual irregularity as is generally recognised. “The inevitable 
lack of space and privacy makes it extremely difficult to preserve 
normal standards of decency”, writes Mackintosh, “children de¬ 
velop a pre-maturc acquaintance and an unhealthy pre-occupa¬ 
tion with sexual matters”.^^ Thus when families arc huddled toge¬ 
ther in too close a contact, there is every possibility of getting 
poor standards of conduct both social and sexual. “Overcrowd¬ 
ing”, as pointed out by Bryce, “is almost as incompatible with 
good manners as with good morals”.^" 

Moreover, in addition to this, overcrowding is known to be 
greatly responsible for increasing death-rates, especially of young 
children. Can wc not attribute then, the high infant mortality rate 
of 375.5 per 1000, among the children of the individuals in our 
whole sample to the unhealthy and congested conditions of liv¬ 
ing of so many of our domestic servants? 

The above sketch of the housing conditions leads us to infer 
that the housing of our non-resident domestic servants is on the 
whole extremely poor. It lacks many of the amenities of life and 
is fraught with hazards both to physical and mental hcidth of 
the individuals concerned. Unhappiness, discontent, and resent¬ 
ment among these people are largely due to unsatisfactory living 
conditions. Bad housing, poverty and squalor reduce morale and 
elficicncy among the workers. It would be ridiculous to expect in 
such houses the conditions that go in the making of a home as 
a place for comfort, health, relaj^ation and enjoyment. The at¬ 
mosphere prevailing within them is largely one of worry and irri¬ 
tation caused by overcrowding and lack of privacy, which, in turn, 
leaves hardly any room for the development of normal family 

11. Mackintosh J. M. op. cit. p. 112. 

12. Bryce: The Menace Of Great Cities, 1913, p. 5. 
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relationships. In other words, several of our domestic workers are 
housed in some of the poorest slums of the city, which are groups 
ol dwellings characterized by overcrowding and bad structural 
and sanitary conditions, unsafe for public welfare — areas hardly 
fit for human habitation! 

A general discontent and sense of injustice, no doubt prevails 
among the occupants, but they arc largely apathetic and have 
little experience and knowledge of how to improve matters; this 
is combined with indifference and impatience towcU*ds such dis¬ 
content on the part of the landlords and individuals of the well- 
to-do classes. Incidentally, it may be mentioned here that the 
investigator, on several rounds of survey was flooded with ques¬ 
tions by the interviewees, whether the purpose of this survey 
was for the improvement of their existing housing conditions or 
for the provision of new houses for them. It was even requested 
by some of the domestic workers that the matter be brought to 
light and that pressure should be put upon the private landlords 
by higher authorities to bring about the necessary improvements. 
This alone indicates that, while on the one hand, the workers ac¬ 
cept as inevitable the prevailing conditions, on the other hand, 
they arc very much alive to the fact that they arc a neglected 
class and have a right to decent accommodation. 

While discussing the housing conditions of the non-resident 
domestic servants mention must be made of a small group of 
individuals who are residents of communal clubs. They number 
only 13 in all, and constitute about 2.6 percent of the individuals 
of our sample. All of them arc Christian with one exception who 
is a Gujerati man domestic. Since living in residential clubs is a 
feature common mo.stly among the Christians in our survey, we 
shall briefly dwell upon only the conditions as were observed in 
the Christian clubs. 

The largest number of Christian clubs in Bombay arc Goan 
clubs, but those of Mangalore, Sawantwadi and other places round 
about, also constitute a fairly large number. The clubs are of 
three types; men’s clubs, women’s clubs and mixed clubs for 
families, the last, however, being fewer in number. Unlike the 
quarters of other domestic servants, they are not located in muni¬ 
cipal or private chawls, but in slightly better, lower middle-class 
residential areas in private buildings, strewn all over Dhobi Talao* 
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Cheera Bazaar, Byculla, Grant Road and Mazagaon areas. Some¬ 
times a whole building is used up by several clubs, or even by 
one club, while very often the clubs are scattered in houses, parts 
of whch arc occupied by other tenants, who do not necessarily 
belong to the working classes. The club premises, however, are 
often in a state of bad repair. 

The clubs arc given individual names after the patrons of 
the clubs or after the Christian Saints. Each club has a certain 
set of rules of conduct to maintain peace and order according to 
which the members are supposed to act. 

The meiTs clubs arc run on a democratic basis with a mana¬ 
ger and a body of members elected by the club members them¬ 
selves to look after the details of the club. Whereas, unlike the 
men's clubs, the women's clubs are run on profit-making basis 
by an individual land-lady called '‘Ghorw'alli" whose word is law. 

The club dwelling usually consists of one large room called 
the club hall, the size of which varies in different buildings, and 
a kitchen. I’hc club hall is the centre of club life. It is the par¬ 
lour, the dining-room, the rccreation-room, the study-room, the 
meeting hall and also the bed-room, in one. There is an altar in 
the centre of the room where the members gather every day for 
prayer. Some very large clubs sometimes have several rooms for 
housing a large membership. Between the kitchen and the living- 
room is a big passage often approached by a narrow, dark, rick¬ 
ety stair-case. Unlike the one-room tenements of the working 
clases, the living-room has two or three windows and sometimes 
even a small open balcony. Therefore, the room is not so dark 
and suffocating as seen elsewhere. Besides, electric lights are in¬ 
variably provided in them, and the sanitary conditions prevailing 
in them are not wholly unsatisfactory. 

This is a total lack of furniture inside the room except for 
an occasional table or a wooden bench. One characteristic feature 
of these clubs observed everywhere, is the arrangement in rows, 
of tmnks and boxes containing the belongings of the occupants, 
along the four walls. These trunks and boxes kept side by side 
wserve both as chairs during the day, and as beds during the night 
with the beddings spread over them for sleeping purposes. As 
cooking is not done in the living-room, the walls and the floor 
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are in a better condition than in other working class quarters, 
and the surroundings too are not so dirty and unkempt. The 
club premises are kept clean by the members in turn every day, 
and once a month all the members join hands to clean and wash 
down the whole place even using disinfectants. Messing arrange¬ 
ments are usually found in large men’s clubs. But members desi¬ 
rous of cooking their own meals are provided facilities to cook in 
turns. Only large clubs have a cook and a sweeper, in women’s 
clubs, all the persons do their own cooking in turns separately, 
for, cooking is not done on community-basis. The kitchen, of- 
course is rather dark and unclean as might be expected when 
used by several people at a time. 

The atmosphere inside the club is kept lively by the members 
by playing indoor games or musical instruments like the violin. 
Some members also possess gramophones of their own, and re¬ 
cords arc played during afternoon hours, and even till late hours 
in the evening. 

The membership in Christian clubs usually varies from 20 — 
50 persons, but clubs with 400 and 500 members were also re¬ 
ported though we did not come across any. But all the members 
do no reside on the club premises at one and the same time. 
Most of them arc away at their respective places of occupation 
and only a few, who are either sick, unemployed, or who have no 
provision for accommodation at place of occupation, put up at 
the club. That is why it is not usual to find more than 15 to 20 
persons at a time in a club. However, to guard the secret of the 
place, the members could not give the exact number of persons 
housed in the club and it was not possible for the investigator to 
count them, for all the occupants were not present at the time of 
enquiry. Usually about 15 to 20 persons were observed. This 
does constitute overcrowding no doubt, but the rooms being com¬ 
paratively large, and there being no furniture or cooking equip¬ 
ment in them, the sleeping arrangements are slightly better than 
were noted in the chawls. 

Mostly the clubs provide accommodation for singleton indi¬ 
viduals, (their families living elsewhere), but women members are 
sometimes accompanied by one or two children. There are some 
clubs where whole families of men, women and children are 
housed in a single club, and that is only when the room is very 
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large and has additional one or two adjoining small rooms. In 
this case each family is allotcd a small space in the room where 
they cat, sleep and carry on all their other activities. Where 10 
to 15 families are thus housed in one place, privacy, of course, is 
an unknown factor, and congestion is also too great, for, some¬ 
times as many as 30 to 35 persons sleep in one room. Deteriora¬ 
tion of morals in mixed and overcrowded clubs is naturally to be 
expected. It was also learnt from hearsay evidence that girls when 
unemployed are sometimes used for vile purposes for the pay¬ 
ment of money by the land-ladies. Rent in women’s clubs is 
Rs. 2 per head per month, and in mixed clubs it ranges from 
Rs. 12 to 15 for married couples and extra rent is charged per 
each grown-up child. 

Outsiders are looked upon with suspicion, and it becomes a 
very dinicult task for the investigator to first gain admission on 
the premises and then elicit detailed information about the mem¬ 
bers therein who happen to be domestic servants. The owner, or 
the manager is usually a none too courteous person and tact is 
sometimes required to get him round. The members themselves 
live in a sort of dread of the manager, for their activities are 
generally under his supervision. 

The Christian residential clubs called “Coors” by the peo¬ 
ple, which are of a spontaneous, natural emergence to meet the 
needs of the community, are a fine phenomenon of community¬ 
living. On their arrival in Bombay from their villages in Goa and 
elsewhere, in search of employment, the poorer members of the 
Christian community seek resort in these clubs which offer them 
a place for accommodation, and inculcate in them a sense of 
belongingness to their own village-community, in the city. The 
members thus do not feel lonely and lost in a city with which 
they are little acquainted, in the beginning. The clubs with a few 
exceptions, thus serve a useful purpose of preventing the social 
and moral disintegration of the individual torn from home sur¬ 
roundings, by providing a home. For a nominal rent varying from 
Rs. 1.50 to Rs. 3 per month, the members enjoy the security of 
club membership. The club indeed serves purposes other than 
mere provision for accommodation. It promotes unity and mutual 
assistance and maintains schemes of Provident and other Mutual 
benefits. The Death Benefit fund is common to all clubs and is 
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a characteristic of the Coor system. Part of the rent paid by the 
members is laid aside by the club authorities, of which detailed 
accounts are kept in account books, and when any member dies, 
funeral expenses arc met by the club. Besides, all members con¬ 
tribute Re. 1 as “call-money” on the death of a member, which, 
along with the Death Benefit fund is paid to the wife and child¬ 
ren of the dead man in the village. Even during periods of un¬ 
employment, the members are not left to starve, for, all the mem¬ 
bers sometimes get together and contribute what they can, towards 
the maintenance of the unemployed man, or the latter is given 
v.^ork on the club premises and is absolved from the payment of 
rent and food money as long as he is unemployed. Also, in times 
of illness, the sick individuals are adequately taken care of. The 
clubs sometimes give loans to members in times of financial diffi¬ 
culties like illness, unemployment, grave emergency and death in 
the family, with an average interest of Rs. 6 per annum. It is for 
these manifold reasons that many of the Christian domestic ser¬ 
vants retain membership of their clubs by paying the monthly 
rent, and leaving their trunks and boxes therein as a mark of 
membership, even when they have secured a good job with ac¬ 
commodation, for the job is always of a temporary nature, while 
the club is more or less a permanent institution. Incidentally, it 
v/ould be appropriate to mention here from the findings of Miss 
Olga Baptista that the domestic servants form the largest group, 
about 20 to 21 per cent among club members everywhere.^^ She 
also draws attention to a theory that the original founders of the 
Coor system in Bombay, along with sea-men were the Christian 
domestic servants, to meet the exigencies of their occupation. Tlie 
Christian residential clubs, therefore, serve a very useful purpose 
foi their community in Bombay. 

An account of the living conditions of the domestic servants 
in the city of Bombay leads one to conclude that servants living 
at place of occupation are comparatively better housed than those 
living in their own private dwellings. The resident domestics are 
in some instances provided with servants’ quarters which are on 
the whole not so unhealthy as the private quarters of non-resi- 

13. OlG;a Esther Baptista; The "'Coof* System — A Study of Goan Club- 
Life in Bombay, 1953. Unpublished M.A. Thesis of the Bombay 
University, p. 123. 
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dent servants, v^hich are none other than chawls and tin-hutments 
where prevails the atmosphere of the slums. Overcrowding which 
is a marked feature of the housing in chawls is found in a much 
lesser degree in the servants’ quarters where sometimes, even one 
whole room is allotted to one individual, a fact unknown in the 
quarters of non-resident domestics. Also, the resident domestic 
servants are exempted from paying rent for their quarters, where¬ 
as, their less fortunate bretheren arc burdened with rents varying 
from Rs. 6 to 16 per month, a pretty good sum indeed to be paid 
out of their small family earnings! The problems of housing, 
therefore, with which the latter arc confronted, do not arise for 
those servants provided accommodation at place of service. Only 
in some Christian houses docs one come across some cheer and 
less overcrowding and a slightly better standard of housing than 
in the more dull, dark, congested and uncomfortable houses occu¬ 
pied by the Gujerati and the Marathi domestic servants. It is for 
these reasons then, that some non-resident domestics have report¬ 
ed that they prefer working hours spent in the houses of their 
employers, to hours spent in their own incongenial homes and 
surroundings! 

We have surveyed so far the marital conditions and the 
family structure and relationships of the domestic servants. We 
have also seen how the domestic servants are housed in the city. 
We next proceed to study them in the context of their working 
conditions and determine how far domestic service as an occupa¬ 
tion enables the individuals engaged in it to live a satisfactory 
life both economically and socially, in the succeeding chapters. 


D.S.-10 



Chapter VI 


WAGES, HOURS, AND CONDITIONS OF WORK 
IN DOMESTIC SERVICE 

Domestic service in private households ditYers from all other 
industries and forms of wage-earning for working class men and 
women, in that it presents certain distinct characteristics of its 
own not found in any other trade or occupation. The chief point 
of its uniqueness lies in its total indefinilencss regarding wages, 
liours and conditions of work for the employees. 

It is the one industry in fact the only big industry where the 
worker is employed by an individual employer on the premises of 
his own household, rather than by an employer, or even a group of 
employers in a large organization. Therefore, the factor making 
for uncertainty and indefiniteness of working conditions for the 
household worker is, the great variation from one place to ano¬ 
ther, and also from one house to another in the same place or 
community, according to the occupation, income and character of 
the employer. 

Domestic service belongs to the category of non-productive 
occupations. The workers in private households are not employed 
for the purposes of carrying on a trade, and hence, for deriving 
profits out of their labour as is the case with factory and other 
industrial labourers, shop-assistants, and a large number of clerks 
in business concerns. “Domestic service”, says C. V. Butler,” is 
unique as a calling, because the personal considerations involved 
are so all-important, and because the employer of such labour 
does not hire it to produce goods for sale in a fiercely competitive 
market.”^ To borrow a phrase from economics, therefore, domes¬ 
tic labour produces utilities, not commodities. As a result of this 
essential character of domestic sen'xce the conditions of employ- 

1. C. V. Butler: Domestic Service, London, 1916, pp. 11-12. 
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ment are found to be necessarily different from those in other 
occupations. 

“Economic interests and conditions of work” are pointed out 
by several authors on Industrial Sociology, to bo the ultimate goals 
of the working class.^ Since the pattern of one’s living is naturally 
shaped to a considerable extent, by the amount of wages one re¬ 
ceives in return for work done, the worker, when seeking a job first 
tends to ask what the particular job will pay him, and whether it 
will pay him enough to meet the necessary cost of living. Now, 
a person entering domestic service in a private household, gets 
less well-defined answers in this respect than do those seeking jobs 
in factories, shops and odices. And, herein lies the obvious inde- 
finitencss with regard to wages. Because work in a non-productive 
industry like domestic service is not possible to be measured 
directly by total output, it is difficult to fix and adapt wages. .. 
in domestic service the work done cannot be subjected to any 
comparative test, since it has the character, almost unique in 
wage-paid industry, of being carried on for use, not for profit, and 
the settlement of wages remains an individual bargain between 
employer and employed.”^ 

Another clement making for the uncertainty of the wages of 
the domestic worker lies in the fact that the “real” remuneration 
especially of the resident servant is paid in kind and not in cash. 
Therefore, the “real” wages of the servants are decidedly quite 
different from the nominal wages in money which are supple¬ 
mented by amenities for board and lodging, which are more im¬ 
portant for the servant’s well-being. Since the quality of meals, 
and the facilities for accommodation accorded to resident domes¬ 
tic workers vary in different households, “it is very difficult to 
determine,” as T. Caplow remarks, “a cash value for perquisites 
and payments in kind. The farmers and servants are usually paid 
in part by the provision of food and lodging, and often by clo¬ 
thing, medical service, and other incidentals.”* 

With these practical considerations regarding wages of do¬ 
mestic servants in mind, we take up first the question of the 

2. Cf. Schneider: Industrial Sociology, New York, 1957, p. 339. 

3. C. V. Butler op. cit., p. 42 

4. Caplow T. The Sociology of Work, Minneapolis, 1954, p. 148. 
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average money-wage received by the workers in our sample. In 
table 21a we find that among men domestics, the average monthly 
wage is Rs. 44.1. Community-wise, it is the Gujeratis who receive 
the highest average wage of Rs. 55.03, whereas, the Marathis re¬ 
ceive the lowest, Rs. 31.3. The Christians who stand between the 
Gujeratis and the Marathis, receive on an average Rs. 45.9 per 
month. 


TABLE 21a 

AVERAGE MONTHLY INCOME 

Men Domestics 
All 

Income Christians Gujeratis Marathis Communities 

Total Rs; for all 3675 4403 2505 10583 


Average Rs. 45.9 55.03 31.3 44.1 


For women, as shown in table 21b, the average monthly 
wage is Rs. 26. Here it is the Christian women who receive the 
highest average of Rs. 32.7, whereas, the Marathis again are the 
lowest paid community, receiving Rs. 21.6 per month. The Guje- 
rati women earn Rs. 26.3 on an average. 

TABLE 21b 

AVERAGE MONTHLY INCOME 

Women Domestics 

Income Christians Gujeratis Marathis Communities 

Total Rs. for all 2292 1978 2492 6762 


Average Rs. 


32.7 


26.3 


21.6 


26 
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A better idea of the wages of domestic servants in Bombay 
could be had from the tables giving distribution of different 
scales of pay for the workers. In table 22a we notice that among 

TABLE 22a 

DISTRIBUTION OF SERVANTS ACCORDING TO 
SCALES OF PAY 

Men Domestics 


Pay Scale 

in 

Rupees 
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— 
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5 

6.2 

6 

2.5 

11— 15 

— 


— 

— 

8 

10 

8 

3.3 

16— 20 

6 

7.5 

2 

2.5 

17 

21.4 

25 

10.4 

21— 25 

6 

7.5 

5 

6.2 

10 

12.5 

21 

8.7 

26— 30 

13 

16.3 

13 

16.3 

16 

20 

42 

17.4 

31— 35 

5 

6.2 

2 

2.5 

2 

2.5 

9 

3.7 

36— 40 

9 

11.3 

8 

10 

4 

5 

21 

8.7 

41— 45 

6 

7.5 

2 

2.5 

2 

2.5 

10 

4.2 

46— 50 

12 

15 

7 

8.7 

4 

5 

23 

9.6 

51— 55 

4 

5 

3 

3.8 

2 

2.5 

9 

3.7 

56— 60 

4 

5 

7 

8.7 

6 

7.5 

17 

7.1 

61— 65 

3 

3.8 

5 

6.2 

2 

2.5 

10 

4.2 

66— 70 

1 

1.2 

7 

8.7 

— 

— 

8 

3.3 

71— 75 

1 

1.2 

5 

6.2 

— 

— 

6 

2.5 

76— 80 

5 

6.2 

8 

10 

1 

1.2 

14 

5.8 

81— 90 

2 

2.5 

2 

2.5 

— 

— 

4 

1.6 

91—100 

— 

— 

3 

3.8 

1 

1.2 

4 

1.6 
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2 

2.5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

.8 

145 

— 

— 

1 

1.2 

— 

— 

1 

.4 

Total 

80 

100 

80 

100 

80 

100 

240 

100 
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men domestics, the largest number of workers, 17.4 per cent re¬ 
ceive a wage ranging from Rs. 26 to 30 which is the popular 
rate. This is also true for the Christians and the Gujeratis; where¬ 
as, among the Marathis, the largest number, 21.4 per cent, receive 
a wage from Rs. 16 to 20. The table however shows a very wide 
range of variation in the pay scales of domestic workers, the 
lowest being Rs. 5 to 10 received by 5 Marathis and 1 Christian 
and the highest Rs. 145 received by a Gujerati house-keeper. The 
highest average income of the Gujeratis may be explained by the 
fact that in this community, a very significant proportion of indi¬ 
viduals. about 38.6 per cent receive a wage of over Rs. 60 per 
month, whereas, only 17.4 per cent of such cases are to be found 
among the Christians; and among the Marathis, a still fewer 
number of individuals, only about 4.9 per cent in all, receive a 
wage of more than Rs. 60. The Marathis are the most poorly paid 
community as can be seen from the fact that about 70.1 per cent 
of the individuals receive less than Rs. 30 a month, while among 
the Christians and the Gujeratis there are only 32.5 and 25 per 
cent of individuals, who receive a wage lower than Rs. 30 per 
month. 

Among women domestics as shown in tabic 22b the largest 
number, 20.4 per cent, have a monthly wage ranging from Rs. 
21 to 25 which is lower than that for men. This is true for the 
Christians as well as for the Marathis, while among the Gujerati 
women, the largest number, 22.8 per cent, earn only Rs. 11 to 15 
per month. Here also, as among men domestics, the pay scale 
ranges widely from Rs. 5 to 10 per month to over Rs. 100. A 
significant number of Marathi women, about 14 per cent cam 
only Rs. 5 to 10 in domestic work. Also we find that no Marathi 
woman domestic has an income of more than Rs. 45 per month, 
whereas, as many as 18.4 per cent Christian, and 16 per cent 
Gujerati women earn between Rs. 46 and Rs. 100 per month. 
But on the whole, as it is evident from the table, the general 
tendency for women household workers, is towards receiving a 
wage less than Rs. 30 a month, for as many as 76.9 per cent of 
the women in our sample receive this wage. 

In estimating the wages of the domestic workers, it should 
be borne in mind that, apart from other considerations, hours of 
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work put in by different individuals vary considerably, and any 
variations in wages arc definitely, to a very large extent, due to 
the wide variations in the number of hours worked. A better 
index of the average wage received by the different communities 

TABLE 22b 

DISTRIBUTION OF SERVANTS ACCORDING TO 
SCALES OF PAY 
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46 — 

50 

4 

5.7 

2 

2.7 

— 

— 

6 

2.3 

51 — 

55 

— 

— 

2 

2.7 

— 

— 

2 

.8 

56 — 

60 

5 

7.1 

1 

1.3 

— 

— 

6 

2.3 

61 — 

70 

1 

1.4 

3 

4 

— 

— 

4 

1.5 

71 — 

80 

1 

1.4 

1 

1.3 

— 

— 

2 

.8 

100 — 

102 

1 

1.4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

.4 


Total 


70 100 75 100 


115 100 260 100 
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can be had by computing the average monthly wage on the basis 
of one hour’s work per day as is done in tables 23a and 23b. 

We note from the table that among men domestics, it is 
again the Gujeratis who receive the highest average monthly 
wage of Rs. 4.1 for one hour’s work a day, and the Marathis. 
the lowest wage of Rs. 2.8 per month. But the table for women 
reveals an interesting fact. The Christian women, who in table 
21b were seen to be the highest paid community, in table 23b 
have turned out to be the lowest paid when calculating the 
monthly average wage-rate on the basis of one hour’s work a day; 
whereas, it is the Gujeratis who receive the highest monthly 
average of Rs. 4.3 This may be taken to mean that although ap- 

TABLE 23a 

MONTHLY PAY RATE PER ONE HOUR A DAY FOR 
DIFFERENT COMMUNITIES 

Men Domestics 


Monthly 

Rate of 

Pay per 
hour 

Christians 

Gujeratis 

Marathis 

All 

Communities 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Average Rs. 

3.5 

4.1 

2.8 

3.5 


TABLE 23b 



MONTHLY 

PAY RATE 

PER ONE 

HOUR A DAY FOR 


DIFFERENT COMMUNITIES 





Women Domestics 

Monthly 

Rate of 

Pay per 
hour 

Christians 

Gujeratis 

Marathis 

All 

Communities 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Average Rs. 

2.6 

4.3 

3.4 

3.3 
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parently the Christian women are the highest paid, their high 
wages are offset by the longer hours of work as will be seen 
later, which bring down their monthly average wage-rate when 
calculated on an hourly basis. 

As has been mentioned before, the one important factor 
affecting the wages of household workers is the remuneration 
paid in kind, which appreciably increases the actual income of 
many in the form of accommodation and board on the premises 
of the employer. It would be significant, therefore, to study the 
differences in incomes of resident and non-resident workers and 
of workers receiving meals at place of service and those not re¬ 
ceiving such amenities. 

In table 24a, out of 240 men employees, 216 are resident 
domestics and only 24 are non-resident. On the whole, the average 
monthly income of the resident workers is Rs. 43.1 which is less 
than Rs. 48.9, the average income of the non-resident servants. 
But community-wise, we find great variations. For instance, 
among the Gujeratis the pattern is reversed. Here it is the resi¬ 
dent servants who receive a higher average wage of Rs. 56.3 per 
month rather than the non-resident servants whose average is 
Rs. 44.5. In the Christian community, wc find a broader margin 
between the average wage of the non-resident domestics which is 

TABLE 24a 

DIFFERENT AVERAGE INCOMES OF RESIDENT AND 
NON-RESIDENT SERVANTS 


Men Domestics 


Christians Gujeratis Mara this 


Average 
of All 


Average income of 216 

resident domestics. Rs. 43.7 56.3 31.2 43.1 


Average income of 24 
non-resident 

domestics. Rs. 61.3 


44.5 


32.0 


48.9 
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Rs. 61.3, and that of the resident workers which is only Rs. 43.7 
per month. It is among the Marathi servants that we find very 
slight difference in the wages of resident and non-resident wor¬ 
kers, the former receiving an average of Rs. 31.2 and the latter, 
Rs. 32.0 per month. 

As for the women domestics shown in table 24b it is the 
resident servants (70 out of 260), who receive a higher wage of 
Rs. 32.8, whereas, the non-resident workers earn a monthly 
average income of only Rs. 23.4. This is true for all the com¬ 
munities, except of course the Gujeratis among whom there are 
no resident workers. 

From the above two tables we understand that there is no 
hard and fast rule that accommodation facilities provided in the 
employers household, affect in cither increasing or decreasing 
the money-wages of the domestic servants. For, as we have seen 
there are differences in the pattern both between men and women 
workers and between workers of different communities. It would 
be of interest to state here that from the findings of the Social' 
Security Board on wages of a random sample of household wor¬ 
kers registered with State employment offices in four leading 
cities of the United States, it was found that there was little dif¬ 
ference, in general, in the wage-rates of those who lived in the 

TABLE 24b 

DIFFERENT AVERAGE INCOMES OF RESIDENT AND 
NON-RESIDENT SERVANTS 


Women Domestics 


Christians Gujeratis Marathis 


Average 
of All 


Average income of 70 

resident domestics. Rs. 33.5 — 26.6 32.8 


Average income of 190 
non-resident 

domestics. Rs. 24.5 


26.3 


21.4 


23.4 
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TABLE 25a 

DIFFERENT AVERAGE INCOMES OF SERVANTS GIVEN MEALS 
AT PLACE OF SERVICE AND THOSE NOT GIVEN MEALS 

Men Domestics 


Christians Gujcratis 


Marathis 


Average 
of All 


Average monthly income 
of persons given meals 

at place of service 37.03 33.5 23.8 31.1 

Average monthly income 
of persons not given 
meals at place of 

service 72.6 66.5 51.1 64.2 


homes of their employers and those who lived out, and in a few 
instances wages were lower for those living out.^ 

Provisitin of two meals a day is an important item in the 
servant’s well-being, substantially raising his or her "‘real” income. 
60,8 per cent of the men domestics in our sample receive meals 
in their employers’ houseliolds, the Christians, and the Marathis 
having a large number of persons, about 75 and 72.5 per cent 
respectively, receiving meals. The Gujeralis on the other hand 
have a large number of persons, about 65 per cent, who do not 
receive meals at the place of service. We observe from table 25a 
that on the whole the average income of persons offered meals is 
considerably lower than that of those not accorded such facilities, 
it being Rs. 31.1 per month of the former, compared to Rs. 64.2 
of the latter. All the communities, however, conform to this 
pattern. 

The over-all figures of the wages of women show a slight 
discrepancy. We have on the whole 23 per cent of the individuals 
receiving meals, whereas, as many as 77 per cent are “dry” wor- 

5. Hand Book on Women Workers, U.S. Dept, of Labour, Women’s 
Bureau, 1956. 
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TABLE 25b 

DIFFERENT AVERAGE INCOMES OF SERVANTS GIVEN MEALS 
AT PLACE OF SERVICE AND THOSE NOT GIVEN MEALS 

Women Domestics 


Christians Gujeratis 


Marathis 


Average 
of All 


Average monthly 
income of persons 
given meals at 

place of service 29.1 — 24.0 28.9 

Average monthly 
income of persons 
not given meals 

al place of service 50.3 26.3 21.6 25.1 


kers. to use the servants’ own term. Among the Gujeratis we do 
not have any individuals having two meals at the place of ser¬ 
vice, and among Marathis there are only two such cases.*^ Here 
we find in table 25b that the average monthly wage of indivi¬ 
duals given boarding amenities is Rs. 28.9 which is slightly higher 
than the average wage of Rs. 25.1 of those who are not. Scanning 
the table community-wise we find that this discrepancy is due 
to the higher wages of persons receiving meals in the Marathi 
community. But there being only two such individuals, we can¬ 
not generalize that among women servants the wages for those 
receiving meals at place of service are higher. For, among the 
Christians, we find that the wage-rate conforms to the general 
pattern, namely that the average wages of domestic servants re¬ 
ceiving meals are decidedly lower than those of not receiving 
meals. 

So far we have seen how the money-wages of domestic ser¬ 
vants are affected by certain factors such as the number of hours 
worked, and the provision of board and lodging in the households 

6. 2 Gujerati and 8 Marathi women receive one meal in the afternoons. 
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of the employers. There still remains to be considered another 
factor affecting the servants’ wages and that is the actual occupa¬ 
tion of the servant. Domestic service in private households in¬ 
volves a variety of certain distinct occupations based on the dif¬ 
ferent types of functions performed by the servants in their dif¬ 
ferent capacities, such as, (I) food preparation, which includes 
cooking, serving and cleaning of food: (2) cleaning, which in¬ 
cludes dusting, sweeping, polishing, straightening, airing, washing, 
drying and so forth; (3) child-care and care of the invalids; (4) 
gardening; (5) and lastly personal attendance on the master or 
the mistress in the upper-class households. For this purpose we 
group the domestic servants on the basis of the different functions 
performed by them and study the average wages received by each 
sub-class among them. It might be mentioned here that this 
classification is made only for the men domestics in our sample, 
because among women the broad classifications of occupation are 
based more on community lines rather than within each com¬ 
munity as such. For instance, the Gujerati and the Marathi 
women usually perform the task of daily cleaning the various 
items of the household, whereas, it is the chief function of the 
Christian “Ayahs” to look after the well-being of little children or 
sometimes even invalids, or to attend upon their mistresses. As 
for cleaning if at all they have to do, the tasks are usually light 
and few. Very rarely do we come across cooks among women 
domestic servants and there are none in our sample. Therefore, 
the average monthly wages of the women domstics on a commu¬ 
nity- basis being already discussed, we do not see the necessity of 
repeating the same. 

Table 26 shows the different average monthly wages re¬ 
ceived by different types of men servants according to their de¬ 
signation based on the duties performed. We note from the table 
that the house-keepers receive the highest wage of Rs. 100 per 
month, but there being very few domestics belonging to this 
category, to be found only among the wealthiest classes, and only 
one of their kind in our sample, we do not have sufficient data 
for this group of household workers. The butlers who constitute 
14.6 per cent of the men domestics, the largest number belong¬ 
ing to the Gujerati community, are the next highest-paid group, 
their average monthly wage being Rs. 67.6. The Malis, or gar¬ 
deners. receive on an average Rs. 56.9 per month, but the indi- 
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Yiduals in our sample being very few, only 4.6 per cent in all, we 
cannot say that this figure faithfully represents the wages of the 
Malis in Bombay. On the whole, they may be a little less-paid 
than that. It should be added here that apart from doing outdoor 
work in the garden, this group of domestics are also sometimes 
required to do indoor cleaning work especially if the employer is 

TABLE 26 

AVERAGE INCOMES OF COOKS, BUTLERS, GENERAL HELPS. 

MALIS, ETC. 

Men Domestics 



Cooks 46 53.2 10 63.5 2 30.0 58 54.1 

Cook 

and 

general 

helps 3 38.3 7 26.4 --- — 10 30.0 

Butlers 6 56.6 27 69.5 2 75.0 35 67.6 

General 
helps 
including 
bearers 
boys and 

hamals 24 31.4 34 46.4 65 25.7 123 32.5 

Cook- 

mates 1 20 1 27 — — 2 23.5 

House¬ 
keepers — — 1 100 — — 1 100 

Malis — — — — 11 56.9 11 56.9 

Totd 80 45^9 ^80 55.03 80 ^3L3 240 441 
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the landlord of the building. Wc do have one such individual 
performing both the tasks, in our sample. 

The cooks, who constitute 24.1 per cent of the total men ser¬ 
vants, and supplied largely by the Christian community, as is 
seen in our table, are the next highest-paid group, their average 
monthly wage being Rs. 54.1. It is curious to note that those 
individuals who combine in themselves the duties of a cook and 
general help, are not so highly paid as those who are only cooks, 
for their average wage is only Rs. 30 per month. This may be 
partly explained by the fact that persons performing the function 
of a cook and general help both together are usually employed 
in the middle-class households where there are less well-defined 
categories of tasks performed by the different servants than in 
the upper-class households, and where the lower income of the 
employer aflccts the income of the servant. There is yet another 
class of workers in the kitchen, called cook-mates, found only in 
upper-class househods, whose duty is more of the type of an 
apprentice helping the cook and at the same time learning from 
him the subtleties of the culinary art. We have, howcNcr, only 
two such persons in our sample, and their average pay amounts 
to only Rs. 23.5 per month. 

The largest bulk of workers, about 51.2 per cent of the total, 
belong to the group of general helps who include among them 
boys, bearers, and hamals, and whose chief function consists in 
cleaning, washing and doing all odd jobs within the house as well 
as running errands for the housewife. Although the more arduous 
and unpleasant tasks of the household are performed by this 
group of workers, their average monthly wage is very low, it 
being only Rs. 32.5 as is seen in the table. 

The above discussion on the wages of domestic servants in 
the city of Bombay makes it clear that domestic service is one 
of the lowest-paid occupations, where the largest number of em¬ 
ployees receive a monthly wage much below Rs. 50, which is 
not at all sufficient to maintain an adequate standard of living 
for the workers concerned. It has rightly been pointed out by 
Elizabeth Benham, director of the United States Department of 
Labour, while discussing similar conditions in the U.S. that, 
“with the exception of agriculture, there need be little hesitation 
in putting household employment at the bottom of the list of 
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non-manufacturing employment on the basis of cash wages’’.^ It 
is no doubt true that additional payments in the form of meals 
and accommodation provided do increase the actual income of 
many workers, but all of them do not receive such additions. 
Moreover, this type of payment in kind, even when it substan¬ 
tially raises real wages is beset with certain uncertainties, for it 
is not exchangeable to meet the other needs of the workers or 
even of their families, and it cannot be saved up for emergencies. 
A meal especially cannot always be considered a satisfactory 
method of remuneration, for the worker has no choice as to its 
quality and must accept it at all events. This brings out the in¬ 
flexibility inherent in this form of wage payment. 

The generally low cash-wage paid to the household wor¬ 
kers, necessitating in many cases a sub-standard living for them 
and their families, along with the wide range in wages studied in 
the previous tables,^^ reflects a woeful lack of wage standards in 
relation to skill, experience and competence in the field of domes¬ 
tic service. This may be explained, as will be seen later, by the 
fact that domestic service is **th€ unorganized industry or group 
of industries”/ as Butler puts it. .. One chief characteristic of 
domestic service is that the relationship of employer and employ¬ 
ed is indefinite and unorganized”.^® It is the one very large oc¬ 
cupation in which the wages have never been in any way aflfected 
by employee or employer combinations or by social legislation, 
at least in India. It but follows according to what Dr. Karl Pri¬ 
bram of International Labour Office has stated that, “Where 
workers and employers are not adequately organized, wages, like 
other conditions of work will still be determined by individual 
agreements between employers and workers; and should the con¬ 
ditions on the labour market leave the worker without the power 
of choice, it may very well happen that exceptionally low wages 
will remain the rule”.” 


7. Elizabeth Ben ham: *T*he Woman Wage Earner’, U.S. Dept, of Labour, 
IVomen's Bureau, Bulletin 172, 1939. 

8. See tables 22a and 22b. 

9. Butler C.V. op. cit. pp. 70-79. Italics are mine. 

10. Ibid, p. 93. 

11. pr. Karl Pribram, Chief of the Statistical Section T.L.O. ‘The Regula¬ 
tion of Minimum Wages As An Industrial Problem.’ International 
Labour Review — Vol. 17, 1928. 
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The ignorance, cxploitability, weakness and inexperience in 
the bargaining power of the domestic workers and the extremely 
personal relationships involved in domestic service constitute an 
obstacle to competitive bargaining, and allow- the w^ages of this 
unorganized class of wc^rkers to fall to an unduly low^ level. In 
such circumstances, any desire on the part of some employers to 
pay reasonable wages is offset by the competition from less 
scrupulous individuals in the employer class., and also to a large 
extent, the effects of underpayment often tend to perpetuate the 
payment of low wages. 

With this experience before us it would he amusing to read 
Sidney and Beatrice Webb according to whom the domestic ser¬ 
vant has all the bargaining adxanlages on his or her side. “In the 
all-important matter of carrying out the bargain, it is the mis¬ 
tress, with her lack of knowledge, her indifference to details, and 
her precKCupation with other affairs, whose own case of body and 
mind is at the mercy of the ser.anl'.s hundred and one ways of 
making herself disagreeable". This may be true of an atypical 
h<vusewife in the city of London, for surely Indian housewives, 
save some exceptional cases, are not so indifferent to details of 
the household. And the housewife who is indifferent to the details 
of her own household, is apt to be more indifferent to the ser¬ 
vant’s well-being by way of payment of a high wage. Therefore, 
if at all the servants are better-paid than elsewhere, in some house¬ 
holds, it seems quite likely that it is due to the employer’s own 
high income, goodsense and gene^osit^^ rather than to any lack 
of knowledge or indifference on her part as the Webbs have 
made it out to be. 

Pecuniary atui other Rewards in rfve form of Tips, Clothes and 
Bonus, 

In addition to wages, which is undoubtedly the basic form 
of compensation for services rendered, the domestic servants re¬ 
ceive minor rewards, pecuniary or otherwise from some apprecia¬ 
tive employers. These may be in the form of tips on festivals and 
other grand occasions, or an extra full or half pay, paid annually 
by way of a bonus, or new clothes and uniforms. It is of interest. 

12. Sidney and Beatrice Webb: Industrial Democracy, London 1920, p. 474, 
D.S.-11 
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therefore, to determine to what extent these additional rewards 
help in supplementing the actual wages received by the servants. 

In table 27a we see that the largest number of men domes¬ 
tics, 26.2 per cent receive only Rs. 2 to 5 a year in the form of 
tips, and 22.7 per cent receive about Rs. 5 to 10 in a year, 15.8 
per cent receive no such additional payments at all. As for the 
rest they vary from Rs. 10 to Rs. 50 in a year. Four persons, of 
whom 2 arc Christians and 2 Gujeratis. are fortunate enough to 


TABLH 27a 

DIFFCRENL AMOUNTS OF TIPS RECFJMHiy PER YEAR 
BY servants 

Men Domestics 




Christians 

Giiicratis 

Marathis 

Total 

Tips 

received 

per 

year 


tr! 

O 

Percentage 

c 

Z. 

Percentage 

KA) 

o 

T 

Percentage 

fA 

O 

Percentage 

.. 

. 

— 

- - 

- • ■ 

- ■ 


— 

— 


Rs. 2 

5 

10 

20 

14 

17.0 

yy 

41.3 

(S3 

26.2 


10 

lo 

20 

24 

30 

J5 

18.8 

55 

22.9 

„ 10 

- l.S 


10.3 

1 1 

13.8 

4 

5 

28 

11.8 

« 15 

- 20 

0 

7.5 

/ 

8.8 



13 

5.4 

„ 20 

* 30 

f. 

7.5 

u 

7.5 

I 

1.2 

13 

5.4 

» 30 

40 

1 

1.2 

\ 

1.2 




.9 

„ 40 

- 50 

I 

1.2 

- 



- 

1 

.4 

„ l(K) 


s 

2.5 


2.5 

- 


4 

1.6 

Full pay Bonus 

3 

3.S 

6 

7.5 

1 

1.2 

10 

4.2 

No tips received 

0 

11.3 

6 

7.5 

23 

29 

38 

15.8 

No experience 
new job 

due to 

7 

8.8 

3 

be 

3 

3.8 

13 

5.4 


Total 


80 100 


80 1(K) 


80 100 


240 100 
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have their supplementary income amounting to Rs. 100 in the 
course of a year, while 10 persons, i.e., 4.2 per cent of the total 
receive one full additional pay every year in the form of a bonus. 
It should be remembered, however, that bonus paid by a master 
to his domestic servant is always by way of a mark of goodwill 
and gesture of sympathy to earn his contentment, and has noth¬ 
ing to do with the kind of bonus paid to industrial labourers 
which partakes the character of profit-sharing, for as we have 
said before, there is no profit motive in hiring domestic labour. 
5.4 per cent of the individuals could not give definite answers as 
their jobs were new. 

Among the women servants, as is shown in table 27b a very 
large number, 46.6 per cent, receive only about Rs. 2 to 5 a year 

TABLE 27b 

DrFFFRHNT AMOUNTS OF TIPS REC EIVED PER YEAR 
BY SERVANTS 

Women Domestics 



Christians 

Gujeratis 

Marathis 

Total 

Tips 

received 

per 

year 

vi 

O 

Z 

Percentage 

Nos. 

Percentage 

•y 

Percentage 

t/j 

Z 

Percentage 

Rs. 2 - 5 

2.^ 

3.3 

44 

50 

54 

47 

121 

46.6 

5 - K) 

24 

34.5 

13 

17.4 

10 

8.7 

47 

18.1 

10-1.^ 

3 

4.3 

3 

4 

4 

3.5 

10 

3.8 

15—20 

n 

2.8 


— 

1 

.8 

3 

1.1 

20 — 30 

1 

L4 

- 

- 


1.7 

3 

1.1 

„ .30 — 40 


-- 

1 

1.3 

1 

.8 

■> 

7 

Half pay Bonus 

1 

1.4 

- 

-- 


- 

1 

.3 

No tips received 

14 

20 

7 

9.6 

31 

27 

52 

20 

No ex|>eriencc due 
new job 

to 

2 

2.8 

7 

9.6 

12 

10.4 

21 

8.1 

Total 

70 

100 

75 

100 

115 

100 

260 

100 
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in tips. The next largest group of individuals, i.e., about 20 per 
cent receive no tips at all, while a significant number, 18 per 
cent in all, get Rs. 5 to 10 during a year. The rest get such ad¬ 
ditional payments ranging from Rs. 10 to 40, but they are very 
few. being only about 6.7 per cent of the total. As for bonus to 
women servants, there are hardly any cases receiving it in our 
sample. There is only one Christian woman servant getting the 
benefit of an extra half pay in a year. 8.1 per cent of the women 
had no experience of receiving tips at the time of enquiry as they 
were new to their jobs. 

That a large number of serxants receive old worn-out clothes 
from their employers is a known fact. The question here is, how 
many of them are given new clothes by their masters, in one year? 
in our sample 17.3 per cent of the men domestics are recepients 
of new garments once or twice every year. The Gujeratis how¬ 
ever, have the largest number of such cases, for there are as 
many as 25 per cent among them who are given new clothes. Of 
the total number of persons receiving clothes, 2.9 per cent are 
given sen ants’ liveries by their employers, of whom 5 are Gujera¬ 
tis and 2 Christians. The liveries in some cases have to be re¬ 
turned to the employ er on quitting his services. 

15.4 per cent of the women domestics receive new clothes 
once or twice a year. It is among the Christians that we have the 
largest number of individuals, as many as 38.5 per cent who 
receive such benefits. Instances of persons receiving clothes 
among the Gujerati and the Marathi women are negligible. 

The above evidence points out that the domestic servants do 
not, on an average, add much to their remuneration in tips and 
other things. For when a great majority of them receive less than 
Rs. 10 in a year in tips, and a further significant number among 
them not even that, while a very small number, on the other 
hand, only 2.2 per cent, out of a total of 500 receive anything 
in the form of a full or halfpay bonus, it cannot be said that 
their wages on the whole are in any considerable extent increased 
by such small additions. 

Secret commissions given to servants by shopkeepers in re¬ 
turn for patronage of those who do purchasing for their employ¬ 
ers is also not an unknown feature slightly helping to augment 
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their wages. But as this applies only to workers in the kitchen and 
information regarding this is not forthcoming, it is not possible to 
furnish any data on tliis point. 

Hours (if Work 

rhe Liegrec of dependence of one social class on another and 
the degree of exloitation of one social class by another is indi¬ 
cated to a large extent by the working time of the wage labour. 
The question of the hours worked in a particular industry is next 
in importance only to the question of wages and the question of 
continuity or di.scontinuity of work, in an examination of the 
conditions of employment. “Whether more or less be earned", 
wrote Charles Bi>oth, “affects, no doubt, immediate comfort, 
whereas a working day nndulv prolonged injures the w'hole 
life. 

The hours of work in a particular industr> arc inlluenced b> 
various factors, the most important among which may be counted 
the amount of skill demanded, the character of the wwk, the 
degree of organization achieved, the controlling effects of the 
Factory acts, the character and capacity of the em[>lo>ers. and the 
methtKl of remuneration. 

Domestic service, owing to its \er> nature as an occupation, 
besides other reasons, is unpopular because of the length and 
irregularity of hours required of workers in many homes. This 
indetiniteness is one of the great stumbling blocks to workers in 
this held of employment and the cause of general discontent. It 
i:> a recognised fact that the worker in a private household is un¬ 
der pressure U> work extremely long hours. That is because, as 
Frieda S. Miller says, “Human needs cannot be divided into 
even units of work and made to stop at the stroke of a clock, as 
can factory production. If the same person who prepared the 
family breakfast is expected to prepare a late dinner and clean 
up afterward, her work day can scarcely be less than 12 hours 
and may be much longer”.^' 

Let us now turn to our data and sec what is the length of 

13. Charles Booth: op. cit. Second vSeries Vol. 5, p. 182. 

14. Frieda S. Miller, op. cit. 
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hours that the domestic servants put in to satisfy the demands 
of their employers. We read from table 28a that the average 
number of hours of work put in by men domestics is 12.4 per 
day. Of these, the Gujeratis have the highest average working day 
of 13.2 hours, and the Marathis, the lowest, of 11.2 hours. The 
Christians, on the whole, work for about 12.9 hours a day. 

TABLE 28a 

AVLRACiE HOURS OL WORK PER DAY PU1 IN BY 

Men Domestic s 

Hours 

of work C hristians Ciiijcratis Marathis 

per day C ommunities 


Average Hours 12.9 13.2 11.2 12.4 


Table 28b giving details about women domestics, shows a 
marked variation from above. Here the a\erage number of hours 
worked by the women is 7.8 per day. This comparatively low 
average for the working day for all women can be explained by 
the fact that a large bulk of the Gujerati and the Marathi women, 
with a few exceptions, arc part-time daily workers w'orking at 
more than one place, who put in, on an average. 6.01 and 6.3 
hours of work a day respectively. ITie Christian women, on the 
other hand, who are mostly full-time resident workers do not 
have such a short working day. for their hours of w'ork are ap¬ 
proximately 12.2 which is almost the same as those for men 
domestic workers in general. 

TABLE 28b 

AVERACiE HOURS OF WORK PER DAY PUf IN BY 

Women Domestics 


Hours 
of work 
per day 


C^hrislians Gujeratis Marathis 


All 

Communities 


Average Hours 


12.2 


6.01 


6.3 


7.8 
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As wc know that the averages do not represent a true pic* 
tuie of the facts concerned, a better idea as to the number of 
hours worked by different numbers of employees can be had by 
grading the hours as is done in table 29a. Here wc find that among 
men domestics the largest number of workers, about 48 per cent 
in all, work for 12 to 14 hours a day which is true for all the 
communities; and the next largest group. 25.8 per cent have a 
.still greater working day of 15 to 17 hours. With the exception 
of the Marathis, this also is true for both the Gujeratis and the 
C hristians. A significant number of persons, about 17.8 per cent 
v/ork for 9 to 11 hours a day, whereas, those working less than 
8 hours constitute only a small minority of about 8.4 per cent of 
the workers. 


FABLE 29a 

I Hi: DLSlRlBin ION or I MPlOYLfcS WORKINC. FOR 
Dll FERFNT NUMBER Or HOURS PER DAY 

Men Ihynirstics 


Christians Cuijeratis Marathis 


All 

Cenim unities 


'Hours 
ol work 

i 

Percentage 


Percentage 

/ 



CJ 

tr 

ci 

o 

5 5 



1 

1 2 

4 

s 

s 

2.1 

() X 

s 

6.2 

( 

1-2 

0 

11.3 

15 

6.3 

9 1 1 

11 

13 8 

8 

10 

24 

30 

43 

f7.8 

12 14 

40 

50 

45 

56.4 

30 

37.5 

115 

48 

15 17 

24 

30 

25 

31.2 

13 

16.2 

62 

25.8 

Total 

80 

100 

80 

100 

80 

l{)0 

240 

lOO 
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The lower average of working hours of the wonicfi domestic 
serviints, as shown in table 29b, can be explained by the fact that 
among women, the largest number, about 33 per cent, work only 
for 6 to 8 hours a day which is true for all the communities ex¬ 
cept the Christians among whom the majority of servants have 
a working day of 12 to 14 hours like the men workers. The 
second largest group of servants, on the whole have a still shorter 
working day of only 2 to 5 hours. Again, community-wise this is 
true only for the Gujeratis and the Marathis. whereas, among the 
Christians the second largest group of w'orkers. about 24.2 per 
cent, have a much longer working day of 15 to 17 hours. We 
note that among the Gujeratis and the Marathis tliere are only 
4 persons in all who work for 12 to 14 hours, and none with a 
working day exceeding 14 hours. It must be pointed out here that 
the shorter working hours of the Gujerati and the Marathi women 
domestic workers may not be taken to understand that life for 

TABLE 29b 

THE DISTRIBIJI iOM OF EMPLOYEES WORKING FOR 
DIEFFREN I NUMBER OF HOURS PER DAY 

Wonu n Domestics 


C'hristiaiK 


(iiijaatis Marathis 


All 

Communities 


Hours 
of work 







A 

CL 

A 

(X 

0 

Z 

& 

c 

Z 

& 


s 

1 

{.4 

35 

46.1 

39 

34 

75 

29 


S 

8 

!l.4 

23 

31.1 

55 

48 

86 

33 

9 

1 1 

12 

17.2 

14 

18.8 

20 

17.2 

46 

17.7 

1 ? 

14 

32 

46 

3 

4 

1 

.8 

36 

13.8 

15 

17 

17 

24.2 




- 

17 

6.5 


Total 70 l(K) 75 100 115 100 260 100 
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tl’.cni is more Icisurcl}'. Surely not! On the contrar>^ tlicsc workers 
are burdened with similar work in their own households, for, 
after working hours at the place of service they have to go home 
and perform similar duties of a housewife which hardly leave 
Xhem any breathing time even. 

Optill now we have seen only the actual working hours of 
the men and women domestics. The hours being considerably 
long in most cases, it is essential that we should find out how 
marry hours of rest intervals they have in-between working hours. 
A period c^f adequate rest fevr health and welfare, and time for 
other responsibilities and for leisure are important to workers in 
any field of occupation, for fatigue hUvS come to be recogni.sed as 
injurious to the workers' health and well-being, even though the 
task be of the easiest kind. And, although domestic work may 
not be as strenuous as work in the factories or the fields, yet it 
is not light enough to be discarded in a consideration of rest 
intervals for the workers in the households. 

In table 30a we note that on ai) average the men servants 
enjoy a total of 3 liours of rest period during afternoons and 
evenings combined. Of these, the Maralhis have the highest aver¬ 
age of 3.8 hours of rest interval in-between working hours, while 
the Gujerati servants have a mere 2.4 hours of such a break dur¬ 
ing the day. It should be added here that not all the seiwants 
have some evening hours given free, for wc do have quite a few 
individuals who are given free time in tlic evenings oiil> on al- 


TABLT 3(>a 

AVhR.AGt: MJMBt R Oi HOURS OF RFST JNTFRVAf 
IN-RF TWIZFN WORKING HOURS ENlOYrD 
tn noviFSTK s per 

Men Domestics 


Hours 
of Rest 
Interval 


C liristians Gujeratis 


Maratbis 


All 

r oin muni tics 


Average Hours of 

Rest Interval 2.9 2.4 3.8 3 
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ternatc days, and. some others have it only occasionally; while we 
have one or two individuals in our sample who do not have even 
that much and have to be on duty the whole evening. Besides, 
there is no uniformity in working and rest periods for domestic 
servants. One man may be having only a 5-hour working day 
with 6 to 7 hours of rest interval in-between working time, while 
another has a 15-hour schedule of work with a bare \\ hours of 
lime off and that too for a hasty afternoon meal. 

The average number of hours of rest for the women servants 
shown in table 30b is 3.1 being almost the same as that for the 
men. Here it is the Gujerati women who have the maximum 
number of hours, about 4.1, a day between morning and after¬ 
noon work. The Christians and the Marathis enjoy a mere 2.7 
hours of break during the working day. Here it should be re¬ 
membered once again that the time off* from work for the Guje¬ 
rati and the Marathi wometi is hardly any time for rest, for this 
is the time they spend in performing their daily chores in their 
own homes. For the resident Christian women servants, especial¬ 
ly those w'ho are employed to look after very young children, 
there is not much of a peace even at night; for several of them 
complained of having to be disturbed by young children even in 
the middle of their night rest. Like tlie men domestics, the 
wonten too, do not have a uniformity of work and rest periods 
during the day; for while several of them arc over-worked, there 
arc quite a few who enjoy a good number of hours off-duty. Resi- 

l ABLL 30b 

AVERAGE NUMBER OF HOURS OF RLSI INTERVAI 
IN-BETWEEN WORKINCi HOURS ENJOYED 
BY DOMESneS F^FR i:>AY 


Wanun Di)nn\s!i(s 


Hours All 

of Rest C hristians Gujeratis Marathis r 

n A t * Ollli 1J IJi 111L 

Interval 


Average Hours of 

Rest Interval 2.7 4.1 2.7 3.1 
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dent domestic workers, on the whole, however, are subject to 
great exploitation in this resj:>ect, especially owing to the quaint 
notion harboured by some housewives that servants get spoilt if 
they are allowed to rest: and one of the reasons for dissatisfac« 
tion among these people is the tendency in many homes to re¬ 
quire much over-time with no extra pay. 

An average of 12-hour work schedule, running into 15 and 
17 hours for some cases, with only a total of about 3 hours of 
break in-between working hours, for resident servants in parti¬ 
cular. is no doubt a considerable one where legislation provides 
for 10 and 8 hours in other trades and industries. A servant is 
normally liable to be called on at any^ time between rising and 
going to bed. Even if the servant is not doing any active work, 
he or she is expected to be “on duty’' or “on call” and these are 
included in working hours. It is for these reasons that domestic 
.service is considered “a tie” by the workers and there is a gene¬ 
ral feeling among them of being under orders all day; of being 
nc\er “ofl-duty”. Lack of freedom in this branch of occupation 
is the expressed cn* unexpressed grievance in a large number of 
caK\s. which is in part inherent in the very nature of domestic 
service where the servant is often expected to become part of the 
employer s family sharing its life and needs In connection with 
the length of hours in domestic service C. Butler rightly re¬ 
marks, “Every trade has its compulsory hours but the poor ser¬ 
vant is left entirely to the mistress to treat Ikt as .she feels, some¬ 
times not very kindly”,’ 

It is a recognised fact that rest and recreation are nece.ssary 
for the health of the human being. Excessive labour robs men of 
all ambition to ask for anything more than will satisfy the im¬ 
mediate needs of the bcxly. “The form of degradation that fol¬ 
lows from excessive hours of labour”, wrote Charles Booth, “ta¬ 
kes different shapes. It may even be compatible with regular 
work, good wages, and abundant food; for, too long hours tend 
to create a mechanical and absorbed mind, indifl'erent alike to 
home and to the wider interests of life... It may not involve as 
great economic or phy sical evils, but its moral clTccts arc hardly 

15. C-. V. Butler, op. cil. p. 30. 
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less regrettable and sinister”. " As will be seen in a later chapter 
this general inditTcrence to the wider interests of life detected in 
the servants as a class, is Jiot owing to any incapacity, or lack of 
desire to enjoy the best in life, but because they have not been 
provided the time and the scope f(^r it, service being on the whole 
very limited as an (Kcupation. 

UV(A/v Day of Rest and H(didays 

A discussion ol the hours of work and rest leads us to a 
consideration of days of rest and other holidays with pay enjoyed 
by the domestic servants. Apart from having a few hours for rest 
and recreation every day, workers in every field of occupation, 
whether manual workers, or brain workers require a day of rest 
at the end of a stipulated number of days, which is in most cases 
one day in a week, and also an annual holiday with full pay. 
In a report of the International Labour Office on Holidays with 
Pay, it is stated that, “The Social importance of payment for rest 
days is such tiuit the principle has been acknowledged in various 
recent constitutions us one of the workef s social rights. Together 
with the annual holiday with pay, a practice which ... has become 
almost universal, it has done much to improve the w'orker's lot."^’^ 

It cannot be denied that workers who are assured of their 
pay enjoy greater material security, for to them the days of rest 
are no more a cause of material loss. A period of rest goes a 
long way in restoring energy and will-power, and in making the 
workers feel fit in the discharge of their duties. “Thus assured of 
their daily remuneration”, continues the Report, “they can take 
a more lively interest in their spare-time occupations. They can 
enjoy their leisure to the full without anxiety as to loss of pay, 
and its value, psychological as well as physiological is thereby 
greatly enhanced”.^" 

Let us see to what extent the workers in domestic service 
enjoy such privileges in respect of weekly days of rest and an¬ 
nual holidays with pay. Table 31a for men servants indicates 


16. ( harics Booth: op. cit. p. 199. 

17. l.L.O, Reports and Enquiries: ‘Holidays \Vith Pav: Public Holidays 
and Weekly Rest J>avs‘, Jutenmiona! Labour Review, 60, .Tuly 1949. 

18. Ibid. 
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J ABLE 31a 

IHE NUMBER AND FREQUENCY OF DAYS*OFF WITH PAY 
ENJOYED BY SERVANTS 


Men D(mtestic\s 


Christians Gujeratis Marathis AH 

( immunities 


Number aiul 
Frequency ol 
Days-otY 


-j 

at 


o 

a, 

c 

y 

y 

o 

exj 

B. 

c, 

o 

o 


<u 

orj 

CO 

C 

<L> 


C 

z 


Z 

a- 

Z 


o 

Z 

O 

cu 

i day once; a week 


2.5 



1 

1.2 


1.2 

> day once u week. 

19 

23.8 

19 

23.8 

> 

8.7 

45 

18.8 

1 day twice a month 

— 

-• 

1 

1.2 



1 

.4 

} day twice a nn>nth 

4 

5 

7 

8.7 

3 

3.7 

14 

5.8 

1 day once a nwnth 

\ 



2.5 


V3.8 

U 

5.8 

] day once a month 

2 

2..5 

1 

1.2 

2 

2,5 

5 

2.1 

{ day occasionally 

26 

32.5 

.3t» 

37.6 

27 

34 

83 

34.6 

2-4 hours occasionally 

8 

10 

8 

10 

1 

1.2 

17 

7 

No leave given 

17 

21.3 

12 

15 

27 

34 

56 

23.4 

No leave taken 

1 

1.2 

— 


1 

1.2 

7 

.8 

Total 

80 

100 

80 

100 

80 

100 

240 

100 


that as far as the weekly day of rest is concerned, only 1.2 per 
cent of the workers enjoy this right. The largest number, about 
34.6 per cent, are given only half-a-day’s leave occasionally vary¬ 
ing from once or twice a month to once in two or three months. 
This is true invariably for all the communities taken separately. 
The next largest group of workers, 23.4 per cent, have said that 
they are given no leave at all, and if they do take any. their pay 
is cut. Another large group of workers, on the other hand, 18.8 
per cent of the total, are accorded half-a-day a week for time oS 
duty. One Gujerati servant enjoys one full day’s leave twice a 
month, while 14 other workers, i.e., about 5.8 per cent, of whom 
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11 are Marathis/'^ 2 Gujeratis, and 1 Christian have one full day 
away from work once a month, and an equal number have half-a- 
day twice a month. The rest are given a leave of half-a-day once 
a month, or just two to four hours occasionally and so on. It is 
curious that two domestics, one Christian and one Marathi have 
stated that they never ask for leave of their own will. 

For the women servants, the conditions are even worse thaii 
those for men asi seen in table 3Ib. Here only one person enjoys 
one full day of rest in a week, and she is a Christian. The majo¬ 
rity of the workers, i.e., about 46.4 per cent of the total are not 
^vein any leave save on pain of forfeiting the day's wage. The 
situation as regards leave differs for the women domestics owing 
to the fact that a vast bulk of them, except the Christians, are 
non-resident workers who take leave of about one or two days 
occasionally without even asking for the employer's permission. 
About 17 per cent of workers take such leave and their pay is 
not cut, for others of course there is alw^ays a fear of losing their 
wages. 15.8 per cent of the women servants enjoy only half-a- 
day’s leave occasionally. Wc note from the table that for the 
Gujerati and the Marathi women there is no stipulated day off 
from work except in one or two cases where one Marathi woman 
gets one full day off once a month, and another gets half-a-day 

off once a week. It is only among the Christians that we find 

some definiteness as regards weekly or monthly leave. Here we 

find that about 28.5 per cent of the Christian women are given 

half-a-day of rest twice a month, while 11.4 per cent get half-a-day 
once a week. The time off duty for others consists in either 2 to 
4 hours twice a month or occasionally. As many as 10 per cent 
get no leave at all. Again, it is curious to note that 3 Gujerati 
and 3 Marathi women have stated that they never take any leave, 
for as they have remarked that, leave taken one day means dou¬ 
ble the amount of work the next day which they very much like 
to avoid. 


19. These Marathi men servants who take one day's leave every month 
take it on the New Moon day (Amavasya) by way of custom which 
prescribes a suspension of work on that day. 
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TABLE 31 b 

JHE NUMBER AND FREQUENCY OF l>AVS-OFF WITH PAY 
ENJOYED BY SERVANTS 

Women Domestics 


Christians Gnjcralis Marathis All 

Communities 


Number and 
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. _ 
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5 
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CU 
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o 
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Cl 

I diiv once a week 

1 

1.4 





1 

.3 

] day once a week 

S 

11.4 



1 

.8 

0 

3.5 

1 day twice a month 


2.8 






.7 

’ day twice a month 

20 

28.5 





20 

7.7 

1 day once a month 

1 

1.4 



1 

.8 

”> 

j 

]. day once a month 

3 

4.3 





3 

1.1 

1 day in 2-3 months 

1 

1.4 

- 




1 

.3 

\ day occasionally 

16 

23 

8 

10.5 

17 

14.8 

41 

15.8 

2-4 hours occasionally 

n 

15.8 




- 

11 

4.2 

1-2 days occasionally 

-- 


27 

36 

(7 

14.8 

44 

17 

No leave given 

7 

10 

'^7 

40.5 

76 

6t> 

120 

46.4 

No leave taken 



3 

4 

3 

2.6 

6 

r*', 

ri 

I'otal 

70 

KM) 

75 

100 

115 

100 

260 

100 


The two tables for men and women domestic workers, there¬ 
fore, indicate that the weekly Rest Day enjoyed by workers in 
other fields of occupation is practically a myth for them save in 
very exceptional cases of whom we have only 4 in a whole sam¬ 
ple of 500 cases. For a majority of workers the leave consists of 
only half-a-day and that too at longer intervals of a fort-night or 
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even a month. For others it is very uncertain and that some¬ 
times only for a few hours very reluctantly accorded by the an¬ 
noyed employer: while quite a large number get no leave 
with pay at all, for every time they take it they have to forgo their 
wage for the day. Such a situation, as Dorothy M. Elliot explains 
it, may bo partly due to the fact that, ‘"the running of a home is 
continuous work, and domestic wwk is comparable with the 
maintenance of public sen ices and cannot be stopped for a week 
end'\'‘ 


It must be pointed out here in a discussion oi holidays, that 
a large number of persons in our sample ha\e staled that they 
do get leave on their respective communal festixals, such as 
Divali, Dassera, and Holi for the Hindu servants, and ( hrislmas 
and Easter for the Christians. But at the same time if the em¬ 
ployer belongs to the same community as the servant, observing 
the same festivals, then it so happens in some cases that the ser¬ 
vant instead of getting leave for the festival is burdened with al¬ 
most double the amount of work to meet the requirements of the 
occasion. This has been specially reported by the Christian do¬ 
mestics in a tone of bitter complaint. 

As mentioned before, apart from a weekly day of rest, the 
workers in any industry need an annual paid holiday which may 
enable them to recover physically, at least to some extent, frcmi 
the wear and tear caused by their work and by the general strain 
of present-day living conditions. This need which has been widely 
recognised is substantiated by the fact that the worker has the 
same moral right to a holiday as any other member of society. 
'‘In view of its advocates”, writes A. Haulot. ”... an annual holi¬ 
day answers both the moral and the physical needs of the work- 
cr”.^^ 


With respect to the domestic workers in our sample, who 
hardly enjoy a monthly, leave aside a weekly, day of rest, the 
situation regarding annual holiday with pay cannot be expected 
to be any better. This expectation is fully corroborated by data 
presented in our tables. 


20. Dorothy M. Elliott: op. cit. 

21. A. Haulot: ‘Some Practical Aspects Of The Workers’ Annual Holiday’, 
International iMbour Review, hi, 1950. 
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It is seen in the table 32a that the one striking fact is that 
84.6 per cent of the men servants do not enjoy any annual holi¬ 
day with pay, and that only about 15.4 per cent of them get any¬ 
thing by way of such a paid holiday. Of these, 10.8 per cent have 
one full month’s leave a year with pay. If we study the table 
community-wise we find that it is the Gujerati men servants who 
are the greatest beneficiaries in this respect, for, among them, 
21.3 per cent of the workers get such leave, whereas, among the 
Christians and the Marathis there arc only 6.3 and 5 per cent of 
individuals in this category. About 3.3 per cent of the total num¬ 
ber of workers get a yearly leave of either 15 or 20 days, with 
pay and they are all Gujeratis and Marathis, while one Marathi 
servant gets 8 days of such holiday. 

On the other hand there are 2 Christians who get a stipulated 
leave of one full month but in 2 years, and not annually. 

TABLE 32a 

FHE NUMBER OF DAWS OI- ANNUAL HOLIDAY WITH PAY 
EZNJOYFD BY SERVANTS 

Men Domestics 


Christians 

Gujeratis 

Marathis 

All 

Communities 

Annual Holiday 

No. of Days 

</> 

o 

Z 

Percentage 

Nos. 

Percentage 

Nos. 

Percentage 

Nos. 

Percentage 

1 month in \ year 

5 

6.3 

17 

21.3 

4 

5 

26 

10.8 

20 days in 1 year 

— 

— 

3 

3.7 


— 

3 

1.2 

15 days in 1 year 

— 

—- 

'> 

2.5 

3 

3.8 

5 

2.1 

8 days in 1 year 

— 

—- 

— 

-- 

1 

1.2 

1 

.4 

1 month in 2 years 

2 

2.5 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

.8 

Total No. of persons 
given Holiday 

7 

8.8 

22 

27.5 

8 

10 

37 

15.4 

Total No. of persons 
not given Holiday 

73 

91.2 

58 

72.5 

72 

90 

203 

84.6 

Total 

80 

100 

80 

100 

80 

100 

240 

100 


D.S.-12 
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The situation for the women domestics is even worse as de¬ 
picted in tabic 32b. Here as many as 97.4 per cent of the workers 
receive nothing by way of a paid annual holiday, and there are 
barely 2.6 per cent of the cases enjoying such privilege. Only 3 
persons in our group, 2 of whom are Christian and 1 Marathi, 
are given the benefit of a full montlfs annual holiday with pay. 
One Marathi woman gets 15 days in a year w'hilc another gets 1 
or 2 months of leave in onl> -I or 5 years, (This could hardly be 
counted as a regular holiday). One Christian woman gets 1 
month’s holiday in 2 years. There is one enviable instance, how¬ 
ever, of a Christian woman servant who is in a favourable posi¬ 
tion of enjoying 40 days of leave every year wnlh pay. Such cases 
in the servant etass are extremely rare and should not be taken 

TABLE 32b 

IHE NUMBER Or DAYS OF ANNUAL HOLIDAY WITH PAY 
ENJOYED BY SERVANTS 


Women Domestics 


Christians 

Gujeratis 

Maralhis 

All 

Communities 

Annual Holiday . 

No, of days 

cr 

O 

Z 

i Percentage 

, Nos. 

; Pcrcentagt: 

t/5 

C 

z 

Percentage 

o 

Z 

Percentage 

40 days in ! 

1 

1.4 



— 


1 

.3 

1 month if> 1 year 

2 

2.9 


-- 

I 

.8 

3 

1.1 

15 days in 1 year 

-- 

— 


— 

1 

.8 

1 

.3 

I month in 2 years 

I 

1.4 

- 

— 

—■ 

-- 

1 

.3 

1-2 months in 

4-5 years 

— 


— 

— 

i 

.8 

1 

.3 

10-15 days in 

4-5 years 

— 


1 

1.3 

— 

— 

1 

.3 

Total No. of persons 
given Holiday 

4 

5.7 

1 

1.3 

3 

' 2.4 

8 

2.6 

Total No. of persons 
not given Holiday 

66 

94 

74 

98.7 

112 

97.6 

252 

97.4 

Total 

70 

100 

75 

100 

115 

100 

260 

100 
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to indicate that the domestic servants in general are in any way 
privileged in this respect, for the over-all figures present just the 
contrary situation. 

That a great majority of domeslic servants do not get a paid 
annual holiday docs not mean that they do not lake a lioliday. 
About 60 per cent of men and 40 per cent of women have ad¬ 
mitted visiting their native places regularly once in one or two 
years for rest and rccouperalion, and some others at longer in¬ 
tervals of 2 to 5 years. Tliere arc also a few among them, about 
}< per cent men and 4 per cent women who pay a visit to their 
homes in the villages 2 to 4 times in one year. Very few have 
declared that owing to lack of means they cannot afford such a 
holiday. 

The duration of Ihcir slay in the native place, which corres- 
pond.s to the iciigth of the holiday, varies from 8 to 15 days to 
3 to 4 months. But a majority of the .servants, more than half 
the number of both men and women, sta} away for about i or 
2 months. Those who go away for a greater length of time do 
so after a break up from a job rather tl'iun for a holiday. 

The holiday for a visit to their native places is taken by the 
domestjc servants, as is true for all oilier workers, for several 
reasons like a change of climate, attending marriages, attending to 
sonic sick relative, or in case of their own illness, celebrating reli¬ 
gious festivals like the Divali, Dassera or Holir or sometimes 
even for giving a helping hand in agriculture when the individual 
possesses land in the village, especially after the rainy season. 

This makes it clear that on the whole most of our domestic 
servants do not forgo their holiday, whether long or short in dura¬ 
tion, owing to the conditions of domestic service; but as men¬ 
tioned before, these people have to do it at the risk of forfeiting 
their wages, and sometimes even at the risk of losing their jobs. 
The privileges of an annual paid holiday enjoyed by the workers 
in other industries are practically unknown to the household 
workers, for along with the burden of incurring extra expense on 
a holiday is coupled in their case an additional burden of losing 
their pay which is forbidding to these poorer classes of society. 

22. A large number of the Marathi men domestics take a leave during 
the Holi festival and pay a visit to their villages 
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Sick Leave And Medical Aid 

A discussion of holidays and other forms of privilege leave 
for any class of workers, provided by the conditions prevailing 
in a particular industry, would surely necessitate also a mention 
made as to the provision of sick leave with pay accorded to 
them. Domestic servants like all other human beings are liable to 
suspend their work for a shorter or longer duration in case of 
illness according to the needs of the situation. It is left to be seen 
how far the conditions of domestic service permit the workers 
engaged in it to avail themselves of the benefit of a sick leave 
with pay or even without it. 

So far as the individuals in our sample are conerned, as 
many as 62 per cent of the total men servants are allowed to stay 
away from work in the event of an illness for a period ranging 
from 1 to 12 days, when they do not have the fear of having 
to lose their wages. Of these, the largest number, 43.1 per cent 
can take sick leave for 8 to 10 days while a very small number, 
only 2 per cent, can take a leave exceeding 10 days but less than 
12. On the other hand, quite a good number, 21.2 per cent in all, 
have stated that if they took any form of sick leave, even if it 
be for J day they stood the chances of losing their wage. While 
7.1 per cent have even stated that ill or well they are forced to 
work in all circumstances and have no alternative if they are resi¬ 
dent servants. 10 per cent of the workers have had no experience 
of illness at their present jobs. 

Among women household workers there are fewer persons 
who enjoy the benefit of a sick leave ranging from 1 to 10 days, 
and they are 44 per cent of the total. Of these the largest number 
get this benefit for 8 to 10 days, the Christians being in a majo¬ 
rity, and the rest less than that. It is significant to note that as 
many as 41 per cent of the total number of women get sick leave 
without pay, that is, every time they stay away from work, even 
owing to illness, they lose their wages, illness for them being a 
double burden, in the form of extra expenditure and loss of 
wage. On the other hand, 10.4 per cent of the workers have said 
that they are forced to work when ill, although most of them 
are non-resident servants, because they cannot afford to have 
their meagre pay cut; and 5.4 per cent of them have had no ex¬ 
perience of illness. 
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Provision for sick leave, as seen above shows wide variations 
for the domestic workers, ranging from conditions where a very 
kind employer, apart from paying wages for work not done on 
sick days, carries food and drink to the sick servant, to those 
where the servant is forced to work even when ill, reflecting upon 
the harsh treatment meted out to some servants by very unscru¬ 
pulous employers. On the whole we find that the conditions of 
domestic service, as far as sickness for the workers is concerned, 
arc very precarious. It is evident that hardly any employee in 
the household can afford to take sick leave for more than 12 or 
at the most 15 days without running the risk of losing the job 
itself, leave aside losing the wages for time out for illness. About 
seven persons in our sample have reported that they were forced 
to leave their previous jobs because of illness. The same applies 
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TABLE 33b 

SOURCES or MEDICAL AID IN TIMES OF ILLNESS 
OBTAINED BY SERVANTS 
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to women servants on maternity leave. About 3 women, inter¬ 
viewed in their own homes, were on maternity leave without pay 
at the time of entjuiry and were constantly living under fear of 
losing their jobs from where they had taken leave. 

Speaking of sick leave with or without pay leads us to the 
question of who provides for medical aid to the domestic work¬ 
ers especially in case of a minor ailment. The relationship bet¬ 
ween the employer and tlie employee being very close in domestic 
service, especially for the resident servant, it may be expected 
that the employer lends a helping hand to the servant, parti¬ 
cularly if lie happens to be long in his service and is considered 
as one of the family. 

Referring to our table 33a we find that about 42.5 per cent 
of the men domestics, of whom the largest number are among 
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the Gujeratis, receive medical aid from their employers, while 44.6 
per cent have stated that they incur their own expenses in the time 
of illness. 5 per cent of the workers are only partially or some¬ 
times aided by their employers, part of the expenses they have to 
hear themselves. About 7.9 per cent have said that they have 
had no experience of illness at their present place of service. 

Among women, as shown in table 33b, there are fewer per¬ 
sons receiving medical aid from their employers, for they arc only 
17.7 per cent of the total. A large number, as many a.s 58.2 per 
cent, receive no such aid and have to incur their own expense 
visiting a private doctor, or resorting to municipal dispensaries 
and hospitals where they say they very often cannot afford to 
waste their time waiting in long queues. About 20.1 per cent have 
staled that they receive only partial aid from their employers and 
that too not always. 4.2 per cent of the employees have had no 
cxpLiicnce of illness at their present situation. 

So vse find that here also the conditions for domestics vary 
from one extreme where the employer pays all the doctor’s bills 
and even the hospital bills, if needs be, for his sick servant in 
time ol illness - and there are quite a good number of cases in 
our sample - to the other extreme where the poor servant is left 
to meet his own cxfx^nscs which in some cases exhaust a consider¬ 
able portion of his wages, even landing him in debt; and here we 
have even a larger number of such individuals. 

Job Tenure 

The above survey of the conditions of work in domestic ser¬ 
vice bears out the general indefiniteness inherent in the very na¬ 
ture of the occupation, ft is natural to expect on these grounds a 
great deal of shifting from one job to another. While discussing 
the conditi('rns prevalent in the labour market for both domestic 
workers and farm labourers, Caplow' every clearly explains the 
situation liuis: “Because pcrsvinal relationships arc usiially tested 
on a trial-and-error basis, there is a gieat deal of short-range 
mobility in both these occupations. In (he absence of organization, 
the only coercive measure which can be taken against employers 
is abrupt resignation, and a great many jobs arc quitted after a 
few days or weeks. On the other hand, where the relationship is 
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successfully established, the same job is often held over for a 
life-time”“ 

A glance at the table 34a which presents data regarding the 
time spent suffices to show that for the men servants, the average 
job tenure is 5.5 years, the Gujeratis showing the highest average 
of 6.2 years and the Marathis, the lowest average of 4.8 years. 
Also, we see that the largest number of persons, about 42.6 per 
cent of the total, which is true for all communities, have held 
their present job for 1 to 5 years at the time of enquiry; while the 
next largest group of workers. 21.3 per cent have held it for even 

TABLE 34a 
JOB TENURE 
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23. Caplow T. Op. cit. pp. 176-177. 
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less than a year. An equal number have said that they have been 
ai their present job for 6 to 10 years. We find that from 10 years 
onwards, there is a considerable drop in numbers in all the com¬ 
munities. On the other hand, we do have cases serving upto 20 
or 25 years and c\'cn more, the maximum reported being 35 
years at the same place of service, but these cases are few and far 
between, constituting only 5 per cent of the total. 

The table 34b for women household workers shows exactly 
a similar situation, the average job tenure for them being 5.4 
years, the Gujeratis showing the highest average of 6.9 years, and 

TABLE 34b 
JOB I ENURE 


NUMBER OF YEARS SPENT AT PRESENT SERVICE BY 
DIFFERENT NUMBERS OF WOMEN DOMESTICS 
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the Christians, the lowest, of 4.06 years. The majority of persons, 
42.4 per cent in all have worked for only 1 to 5 years at the 
same place, which is true for all the communities to a lesser or 
greater extent. Here too, the next largest group of workers, 21.1 
per cent have held tlieir present job for even less than 1 year, 
while about 16» per ceiit have held it for 6 to 10 years. After 10 
>'Cars, the numbers become mucli fewer and there are hardly 2.2 
per cent of the individuals who have held on to one place of 
service for more than 20 years. 

The figures reflect a good deal of shifting in this field of oc¬ 
cupation w'hich is largely due to a great amount of variation in 
the conditions of service from one house to another. The domestic 
workers in general harbour a constant expectation that the work¬ 
ing conditions are better in households other than the ones they 
are w'orking at, and quit their job in order to “better themselves” 
for temptations offered by other employers, in many cases only to 
find Ihemsehes where they were when facing the reality of the 
situation. 

On the other hand, the more steady elements among them, 
who arc very few in number, stick to their jobs for 15, 20, 25 
years and even for a lifetime, thus reflecting a very succssful 
rclation.ship established between the employer and the employed. 
Such situations are rare to find and do not represent a true picture 
of domestic service, where the normal career of the worker in¬ 
cludes frequent changes of employment with very little occupa¬ 
tional security with which it is associated. 

Jt might be suggested that a want of confidence between the 
servant and the employer is one of the chief causes of the servant 
leaving the job. Some employers treat their servants like robot 
machines to act according to their will and carry out their orders 
from morning till night; while it must not be forgotten that some 
of the servants on the other hand consider the employer as a 
source from w'here they can get all the cash money only to leave 
him and go to someone else who offers them to pay slightly 
better. 

This brings us to a consideration of the nature of relation¬ 
ship between master and servant involved in domestic service. 
From the survey of the conditions and of the essential character 
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of the services performed, it has become evident that the relations 
between the servant — especially the resident servant — and the 
master are to a large extent very diflerent from those prevailing 
between employer and employed in most of the other branches of 
industry. In middle-class households in particular, there is a more 
constant and intimate contact between them, and the servant’s 
duties are on the whole less definite and delimited. In otlier 
words, the employer-employee relationship is very close. As has 
been pointed out by Charles Booth, while discussing the master- 
servant relationship, . .the ordinary relations between employers 
and employed in other walks of life cannot endure here”. ‘ The 
personal characteristics, and traits of temperament of the parlies 
concerned go a long way towards making this unique relation¬ 
ship pleasant or reverse as the case may be. A question was 
asked accordingly, of the domestics in our sample as to the rela¬ 
tions between them and their present employers, based on the 
kind of treatment they received, for, there is no doubt that the 
manner in which servants are treated varies greatly from house to 
house and has a bearing on employer — employee relationship. 
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As seen in table 35a, a majority of the men domestics, about 
57 per cent, have said that they are on good terms with their 
employers, and 38 per cent have said that the relations are not 
quite good. At the same time, while at one extreme there are 3 
per cent of the workers whose relations with their employers are 
very good, they being treated with great kindness and care like 
any other member of the family, at the other extreme we have 
about 5 individuals, constituting 2 per cent of our total, whose 
relations with their masters and mistresses are greatly strained, 
where there is no consideration for the servant who is treated 
almost like a slave, sometimes receiving a slap or two. (This is 
no doubt reported by one or two servants in our sample). All the 
communities individually conform more or less to the same pat¬ 
tern. 


Among women domestics also, as shown in table 35b, a 
majority of the workers, about 63 per cent, have good relations 
with their employers, and 26.1 per cent do not have quite a good 
relationship. Again, we have at one extreme, about 3.7 per cent 
of the individuals where the relationship with their employers is 

TABLE 35b 
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very good, and al the other extreme, about 12 per cent of the 
women servants who arc not at all on happy terms with their 
masters and mistresses. 

The above tables indicate that between two very small groups 
of workers, those who have established a perfectly happy rela¬ 
tionship with their employers, and those who suffer under excep¬ 
tionally bad employers treating them like human machines, there 
is a very large class among them where the master-servant rela¬ 
tionship is tolerably good or not quite good. It should be re¬ 
membered as Charles Booth has very cleverly drawn up the 
comparison, that, the relationship between the master and the 
servant bears similarity, in certain respects, to that subsisting bet¬ 
ween the sovereign and the subject, where both the servant and 
the subject are expected to have an '‘all-pervading altitude of 
watchful respect, accompanied by a readiness to respond atonce 
to any gracious advance that may be made without ever presum¬ 
ing or for a moment ‘forgetting themselves’.”"^ If the servant has 
the necessary aptitude and experience for the relationship involv¬ 
ed, then he is likely to obtain perfect comfort and even maintain 
a certain amount of dignity. But such instances of a perfect rela¬ 
tionship are very rare to find, for many masters and mistresses are 
haughty, over-bearing and ill-tempered, while there are quite a 
few servants who do not give a satisfactory return by way of 
services. 

It might be argued that at the present day master and servant 
are united by contract, that is, their relationship has a purely con¬ 
tractual basis, where the actual contract is limited and impersonal 
by nature. A servant on accepting a job as a household worker 
undertakes to perform a certain type of work and duties, not 
very specifically stated or understood everywhere, the master in 
return hires him to give him stipulated wages as well as board 
and lodging and other amenities in case of resident domestic ser¬ 
vice. But this is merely in theory. In actual practice both parties 
are more intimately and completely involved in this type of a 
relationship than is laid down in the terms of a mere contract. 
The employer is understood to assume a more far-reaching domi¬ 
nion over the activities of the servant, and the servant is sup- 


25. Ibid., p. 225. 
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posed to place his whole time and energy, and even his will at 
the disposal of his employer. Hence the root cause of the friction 
between the employer and the employed in domestic service, in 
case of less successful relationships, as pointed out by J. Jean 
Hccht is this, that the master seeks to impose ‘The extensive con¬ 
trol and exact the perfect allegiance’" to which he thinks he is 
entitled, while the servant on the other hand seeks ‘To limit his 
obligations and preserve an independence'"’’' that do not conform 
with what is expected of him. This might be suggested as one of 
the reasons for the servants' quitting their jobs at short intervals 
af^d benig generally on the move, apart from their desire to ad- 
\ance their material interests, already mentioned above. 

fVorkers* Sat is fad ion with the Conditions of Work in Domestic 

Service 

A survey of the conditions of work in any form of employ¬ 
ment, and of the employer — employee relationship would be 
incomplete without taking into account the workers’ own attitude 
towards their work, that is, whether they are satisfied or not with 
the conditions and relationships obtained in their particular branch 
of occupation. It is an already known fact that although wages 
and oilier cash benefits are the chief aims of the worker on the 
job. they are not the only aims, for a job means much more to 
him than that. It is closely integrated with his whole life, perso¬ 
nality and experience and shapes his attitude towards his envi¬ 
ronment. “However humble his origin,” writes the author in a 
report on ‘A study in Economic Principles and Human Well¬ 
being,' “however menial his task, and however limited his educa¬ 
tional opportunities or achievements — man is still a fellow hu¬ 
man being. The mainsprings of his personality and of his atti¬ 
tude toward his job relationship derive from this basic need of 
the dignity of man”.^^ For most people the largest and best part 
of their day is spent in work activities which play a dominant 
role in their lives,” giving them status and binding them to society 
“...A man’s work”, as Everett Cherrington Hughes puts it, “is one 

26. Jean Hecht. op. cit. p. 77. 

27. A study in Economic Principles and Human Well-being Labour and 
the American Economy. Chamber of Commerce of the U.S. Wash¬ 
ington D.C. 1953. 
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of the more important parts of his social identity, of his self, 
indeed of his fate, in the one life he has to live.../’"'* Work, there¬ 
fore, being of such crucial importance for Ihe material as well as 
for the psychological well-being of the individual is normally liked 
by almost all human beings. When some people do not like their 
work, it does not mean than that they do not like v/ork as such, 
but that they are dissatisfied with some of the aspects of the work 
they are doing. In such cases, the fauli chiefly lies in the psycho¬ 
logical and social conditions of the job rather than in the work¬ 
ers as is pointed out by .1. A. C. Brown."' U is understood that 
there arc some tasks and occupations which not very pleasant 
or socially satisfying, and even considered degrading in the eyes 
of society which may wound the workers' personal dignity. 

One such occupation is domestic service which has been tra¬ 
ditionally regarded as a low-standard occupation inherently de¬ 
grading. The notion that it is less honourable to be employed by 
an individual than to be employed in the same capacity by an 
organi/ation. along with the menial nature of the work, the limi¬ 
tation of personal freedom vvliich is usually invidvcd in it. and 
the snohhtry of society to consider it as an unskilled type of 
work, is responsible for the occupation to be placed on the lowest 
rung of the occupational scale sonictime,s even below that of 
farm labourers and unskilled industrial workers.^” 

A question was therefore asked whether the domestic ser¬ 
vants themselves were satisfied with the nature of their work 
which they performed and with the conditions prevailing in it, in 
order to gauge the extent of satisfaction or dissatisfaction on the 
part of this class of workers. 

Table 36a shows the classification of the vaiying degrees of 
satisfaction in domestic work for men servants. We find that 43.5 
per cent of them are satisfied with their work, and 2 persons, who 
are both Christians are even greatly satisfied with it. On the 

28. Everett Cherrington Hughes: Article on Work and Self in Social 
Psychology At The Cross Roads Edited by J. H. Rohrer and M. 
Sheriff. New York 1951. p. 314. 

29. J. A. C. Brown: The Social Psychology of Industry. Great Brihiin 
1954 p. 189. 

30. Caplow T. op. cit. p. 48. 
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TABLE 36a 

DEGREE OF SATISFACTION WITH THE NATURE OF THE WORK 

Men Domestics 



Christians 

Gujeratis 

Marathis 

All 

Communities 

Degree of 
Satisfaction 

o 

Z 

Percentage > 

i 

Nos. 

Percentage 

: 

t/j 

o 

Z 

Percentage 

W) 

O 

Z 

Percentage 

Greatly 

satisfied 

2 

2.5 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2 

.8 

Satisfied 

32 

40 

34 

42.5 

38 

47.6 

104 

43.5 

Not quite 
satisfied 

14 

17.5 

6 

7.5 

9 

11.2 

29 

12 

Not at all 
satisfied 

9 

11.2 

12 

15 

16 

20 

37 

15.4 

Forced to be 
satisfied 

23 

29 

28 

35 

17 

21.3 

68 

28.4 

Total 

80 

100 

80 

100 

80 

100 

240 

100 


other hand there is a larger group of workers who show differ¬ 
ent degrees of dissatisfaction with their work. Among these, 12 
per cent are not quite satisfied, while 15.4 per cent are not at all 
satisfied. This is the group of workers where there is a consider¬ 
able amount of groaning and grumbling about their working con¬ 
ditions. It is curious to note that another 28.4 per cent have said 
that they are forced to be satisfied. These are the persons, who. 
though they are acutely aware of the disadvantages in their status 
and condition, accept it with a hidden grudge, reflecting a philo¬ 
sophic bent of mind, for as they have themselves said, there is no 
other alternative for them, and life would be all the mc»e misera¬ 
ble of they harped upon their sorry state of affairs. This is no 
doubt to be taken as a suppressed dissatisfaction ammig these 
workers. 
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Women domestics, as shown in table 36b, have more workers 
who are satisfied with their work than those who are not, for 
they constitute 54.5 per ceflt of the total. One Marathi woman 
has even said that she is very happy about her work. Among those 
that show varying degrees of dissatisfaction, 11.1 per cent are 
not quite satisfied, while 11.5 per cent are not at all satisfied with 
household work. Here too we have a fair-sized group of women 
servants, about 22.6 per cent with an enforced or superficial satis¬ 
faction for reasons explained above. 

That 49.6 per cent of the total number of men and women 
domestic servants have reported themselves as being satisfied, or 
even greatly satisfied with the nature of their work, should not be 
taken to mean that the conditions of work for all these people are 

TABLE 36b 


DEGREE OF SATlSFACllON WITH THE NATURE OF THE WORK 

Women Domestics 


Degree of 
Satisfaction 

Christians 

Gujeratis 

Marathis 

All 

Communities 

vj 

O 

Z 

Percentage 

tA 

O 

Z 

Percentage 

o 

Z 

Percentage 

w 

O 

Z 

Percentage 

Greatly 

satisfied 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

.8 

1 

.4 

Satisfied 

51 

73 

39 

52 

51 

44.4 

141 

54.5 

Not quite 

satisfied 

6 

8.5 

3 

4 

20 

17.4 

29 

11.1 

Not at all 

satisfied 

5 

7.1 

6 

8 

19 

16.6 

30 

11.5 

Forced to be 

satisfied 

8 

11.4 

27 

36 

24 

20.8 

59 

22.6 

Total 

70 

100 

75 

100 

115 

100 

260 

100 


D.S.-13 
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in any way much superior to those for the workers who arc not 
satisfied save in a few exceptional cases, or that they are inherent¬ 
ly a contented lot. It requires a deeper probing into the situation 
as such, and may be explained in this way that most of the work¬ 
ers, and among whom women arc preponderant, who say they are 
satisfied with domestic work are satisfied because of their general 
all-round ignorance and lack of ambition. Coming chiefly from the 
villages, and having experienced the hardships in agricultural 
labour, they find domestic work comparatively easy and more 
comfortable, and are willing to forgo a good bit of their freedom 
and swallow much of their pride in exchange for the protection 
they obtain in dometic service. They, however, do not compare 
their condition with that of the workers in other branches of ur¬ 
ban industry where the wages arc higher, hours of work shorter 
and more definite, where there are fixed holidays and rest days 
with pay and where there is, on the whole, greater organization 
and legislative and social protection for the workers. 

However, the whole question takes a different turn as soon 
as the domestic workers become conscious of the conditions in 
other forms of industry: for, we find that when the question ‘whe¬ 
ther they are desirous of doing any other work but this', in other 
words, whether they would leave domestic service and take up 
any other form of occupation if opportunities were offered, is put 
to them, most of the very same workers who say that they find 
satisfaction in their present work, report that they would definitely 
prefer such a change if such opportunities were offered, as can be 
seen from the fact that among the satisfied men workers in our 
sample, 78.3 per cent are desirous of taking up any other kind 
of work. It is natural to expect that among the dissatisfied work¬ 
ers, there is a slightly higher percentage of them, about 87.3, who 
are veny anxious to give up domestic service. However, there arc 
21.7 per cent among satisfied workers, and 12.7 per cent among 
dissatisfied ones, who would not like to change over to any other 
occupation. But this could be explained by the fact that among 
these workers a large number of them have said that they feel 
themselves too old and incapable of doing any such work as in 
mills or factories, or even of learning any other trade. 

Among women domestics the situation is found to be slightly 
different. Here even among satisfied workers, although the per- 
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centage of those desiring other occupations is higher than that of 
those not desiring such change. 62.6 as against 37.4, it is significant 
to note that the latter are more numerous than men in the same 
category. This may be due to the fact, that, apart from many per¬ 
sons who consider themselves rather too old to take up a new 
type of work, women in general are naturally better adapted to 
do domestic work. And many women, being only supplementary 
wage earners in their families, as will be seen in a later chapter, 
and hence having a lesser burden to bear, added to the fact that 
some of them are not permitted to work elsewhere owing to 
caste rules, are more prone to stick to domestic service as an 
occupation, in spite of its many disadvantages and drawbacks. 

The one main cause of general discontent running through the 
whole servant class, apart from loss of liberty and long and irre¬ 
gular working hours, is lack of future prospects in domestic ser¬ 
vice. This is pointed out by almost all the workers interviewed. 
The question of prospects applies more acutely to men domestics 
than to women. For as we shall see later, it is among men work¬ 
ers that we find the largest number of sole and principal wage 
earners in their families; and when the wages are so low, and the 
prospects so meagre the general economic condition of their fami¬ 
lies is only left to be imagined. For the women the question of 
prospects is not so important, for many of them pursue this oc¬ 
cupation only till the time they get married. After marriage, most 
of them give it up, except in cases where the husband’s income is 
insufficient for family needs. Ifien loo the income earned by these 
married women is only supplementary family income. The rest 
return to dometic service late in life especially when they are 
widowed or divorced. At that time most of them have grown-up 
children who have themselves started earning. In their case also, 
then, the income is chiefly a supplementary income in the family. 

Therefore, we understand that it is necessary to probe into 
the question of prospects in the occupation only with regard to 
men servants. This could be done by correlating income with age 
to see whether income in domestsic service increases or not with 
advancing age. In table 37, accordingly, we have the income dis¬ 
tributed according to age-group of workers in each community. 
We see in the table that the average wage in the age-group below 
20 for all communities is definitely the lowest, it being only Rs. 
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TABLE 37 

CORRELATION BETWEEN AGE AND AVERAGE WAGE OF 

Men Domestics 


Age Group 


Average 

Wages 


Christians 

Gujeratis 

Marathis 

All 

Communities 

Below 20 

21.1 

32.4 

20.4 

22.2 

21—30 

34.5 

46.1 

34.1 

37.01 

31 — 40 

53.6 

57.9 

49.8 

55.03 

41 — 50 

59.3 

54.1 

51.6 

56.4 

51—60 

54.0 

64.7 

53.2 

58.9 

Over 60 

65 

80 

— 

76.2 


22.2 per raonlh. There is a comparatively considerable rise to 
Rs. 37.01 in the next age-group of 21-30. Again, in the age-group 
31-40 there is a big leap to an average of Rs. 55.03. After the 
age-group 31-40 we find that, though the income continues to 
increase with slight variations in all the three communities, the in¬ 
crease is relatively much smaller till we reach the age-group of 
over 60 where the average income of 4 men servants goes up to 
Rs. 76.2. But these are too few in number and too small a 
percentage in our sample to be taken to represent the average 
income, in general, of persons over 60. 

Can we from this table draw the conclusion that in domestic 
service as in other occupations the employees receive a definite 
increment in their wage with the increasing length in service from 
their employers? It seems difficult to answer this question in the 
affirmative when we take into consideration the fact already ob¬ 
served above that the average job tenure for an individual in 
domestic service is only 5.5 years. Added to this is the fact that 
most servants have reported that they hardly received any incre¬ 
ments in their wages after long years of service, and when they did 
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receive any. it was only in accordance with an increase in their 
work, or only a small increase, after long intervals. Of course this 
does not mean that servants receive no increments at all. But 
those that do, are only exceptional cases, who have been very 
fortunate in throwing their lot with a very considerate employer. 
The increase in the average wages of the servants in each age- 
group, however, can be explained in this way, that servants as a 
class are very mobile, and are prone to change their situations 
very frequently. And it is in this frequent change of situation that 
they arc always on the look out for finding more opportunities of 
seeking and obtaining higher money-wages. By the time a man 
reaches the age of 30 or so he will have gained a lot of experience 
in domestic service and will not accept a wage lower than that 
he received at an earlier age. but will rather demand something 
higher. 

What the domestic servants mean then, by a lack of prospects 
in domestic service is not that their wages do not increase with 
advancing years, which of course happens at the cost of great 
mobility, but that their wages are on the whole comparatively 
very low even in the highest age-group. It is thus the absolute 
lowness of wage which feature is correlated with the general low 
esteem of the occupation. Also, for the domestic servants there is 
nothing by way of social security with the advance of old age 
when they are unable to work and are fcwced to be thrown out of 
employment, for it is almost impossible for the rank and file of 
household workers to save out of their own small earnings for 
their old age. It would be significant to quote here the remark of 
an old domestic servant, that, failure to have any one to support 
them in their old age would necessarily lead them to a life of 
begging! 

The conditions in domestic service as related above, the lack 
of standards in hours and wages and a total absence of social 
security, bring out in bdd relief the one outstanding fact that it 
is an occupation untouched by such benefits as might be derived 
from organization. 

Enquiries were made among the persons interviewed, as to 
wheth^ they belonged to any such thing as a servants’ organiza¬ 
tion. Similar enquiries were made at the Labour Commissioner’s 
Office whether a Domestic Servants’ Uniem had been roistered 
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there among other labour organizations in the city of Bombay. 
In both cases replies were in a definite negative. It was, however, 
reported at the latter place that they did receive occasionally, ap¬ 
plications for registration of the formulation of small organiza- 
ions from some branches of the domestic workers but they always 
turned them down. The servants themselves sometimes stated 
that they did hear of some small attempts made by stray indivi¬ 
duals to set up servants’ unions, in all cases, however, meeting 
with failure, the individuals concerned in some cases even abs¬ 
conding with the money collected for the purpose from the do¬ 
mestic workers. 

Trade-unionism among the domestic servants of Bombay 
being conspicuous by its absence would naturally lead one to 
question “Why?” Scrutinizing the different aspects of domestic 
service as an occupation, and the general characteristics of domes¬ 
tic servants as a class of workers, we realize that the difficulties in 
the formation of such an organization are great. 

Bombay is a vast metropolis and the domestic workers are 
scattered all over from one end to another. Coupled with this 
is the fact that they are rather a mobile population, with the re¬ 
sult, they have little means of developing among them a sense of 
comradeship. Again, it should be remembered that the domestic 
servants are not one compact group. They comprise members 
from different communities, having widely differing cultural and 
religious affiliations. These caste and communal distinctions exist 
in quite as sharp lines among domestic servants as elsewhere. 
Moreover, there is no homogeneity even as regards the ages of 
the workers concerned, for as observed before, there is a wide 
range in age variation running from 12 years and below, to 70 
and above. This means that the interests differing on the line of 
sections are likely to be considerable and perhaps significant. 

Also, as already noted, the relationship in domestic service 
between employer and employee is personal and one of mutual 
confidence. In this case an organization on the part of the workers 
may be considered inappropriate for such a relationship. While 
discussing the difficulties in the formation of a union among 
workers of certain trades, Charles Booth wrote, “the personal 
character of the relationship... may be so marked a feature, that 
the impersonal intervention of representatives of an organized 
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society is felt to have a certain irrelevancy and even impro¬ 
priety.”^^ 

The indifference to organization among domestic servants 
may also be explained by the wide variation in conditions of em¬ 
ployment from house to house. While a large number of workers 
are unhappy about their working conditions, there are quite a few, 
and a significant proportion, who are in quite a privileged posi¬ 
tion, being often treated as members of family by their employers. 
In the latter case, the workers might consider that their existing 
privileges would be threatened by combined action, and arc likely 
to stand aloof in an attempt at organization. 

Again, it might be suggested that a large group of workers in 
domestic service, and especially those of the younger generation 
may consider domestic work as only a transitional stage in their 
career, for, they are always on the look out for a job in other 
different spheres of industry. Such persons living constantly in a 
hope for change would consider it unnecessary to take the trouble 
to organize. 

It should also be remembered that a large proportion of 
domestic workers arc women, and “in the case of all female la¬ 
bour, instability of status — social rather than economic—is 
a standing obstacle to organization. 

Last, and most important of all, is the apathy and ignorance 
of this class of workers that prevents the formation of an organi¬ 
zation among them. Their economic weakness, being one of the 
lowest paid sections of the working population, results in a sense 
of depression which in turn reacts upon the ability for combined 
initiative. This is one of the chief reasons accounting for the ab¬ 
sence of a cohering force and the development of leadership which 
is largely responsible for the failure to organize domestic servants 
into a trade union. 

At this juncture it should be important to measure the ser¬ 
vants’ own attitude towards the setting up of a domestic workers’ 
organization in the city. When it was enquired of the individuals 


31. Charles Booth: op. cit. Second Scries Vol. V, p. 177. 

32. Ibid. p. 179. 
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in our sample whether they were desirous of such an organization 
as existed among other labourers, and whether they would sup¬ 
port and participate in it. the following response was received as 
depicted in table 38a. It could be seen that as many as 93 per 
cent of the men servants have expressed a desire in favour of it, 
and 1.7 pr cent are even very desirous of it. giving voice to radi¬ 
cal opinions and even requesting the investigator to take a lead 
in the, matter with their full support! Only 2.9 per cent of the 
workers, who have regarded it with suspicion, have shown an 
unfavourable attitude. 3 Christians, and 2 Marathis, forming 2.1 

TABLE 38a 

NUMBER OF PERSONS DESIROUS OF HAVING 
A DOMESTIC SERVANTS UNION 

Men Domestics 


Christians Gujeratis Marathis All 

Communities 



S 

2 

Percentage 

Nos. 

Percentage 

91 

O 

Percentage 

w 

O 

Z 

Percentage 

Veiy desirous 
of a Servant’s 
Union 

1 

1.2 

3 

3.8 



4 

1.7 

Desirous ol 

a Union 

71 

89 

76 

95 

77 

96.2 

224 

93.2 

Not desirous 

of a Union 

5 

6.2 

1 

1.2 

1 

1.2 

7 

2.9 

Could not un¬ 
derstand what 
is meant by 
a Union 

3 

3.8 



2 

2.5 

5 

2.1 

Total 

80 

100 

80 

100 

80 

100 

240 

100 
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per cent of the total number of men servants, have not even un* 
derstood what is meant by such an organization, and therefore 
have not given a reply. 

Among women servants, as shown in table 38b, there are 82 
per cent of the workers who are desirous of a servants’ union, this 
figure, however, being slightly smaller than that for men. Three 
Gujerati women have shown great enthusiasm about it and have 
said that they are very desirous. Only 5.3 per cent of the women 
are not in favour of such an organization. As many as 30 persons, 

TABLE 38b 

NUMBER OF PERSONS DESIROUS OF HAVING 
A DOMESTIC SERVANTS UNION 

Women Domestics 



Christians 

Gujeratis 

Marathis 

AU 

Communities 


«o 

O 

Z 

Percentage 

so 

O 

2 

Percentage 

so 

O 

2 

Percentage 

Nos, 

Percentage 

Very desirous 
of a Servans’ 
Union 



3 

4 



3 

1.1 

Desirous of 

a Union 

48 

68.5 

66 

88 

100 

87 

214 

82 

Not desirous 

of a Union 

9 

12.9 

4 

5.3 

— 

— 

13 

5.3 

Could not un¬ 
derstand what 
is meant by 
a Union 

13 

18.6 

2 

2.6 

15 

13 

30 

11.6 

Total 

70 

100 

75 

100 

115 

100 

260 

100 
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i.e., 11.6 per cent of the total have not understood the question re¬ 
garding a servants’ union. This is natural to expect from very 
ignorant working class women. 

On the whole the two tables bring to light a hitherto unex¬ 
pressed desire to organize, on the part of a very large number of 
household workers of the city in spite of the above mentioned 
obstacles, who, if given the proper leadership, scope and time to 
attend to the matter, are not altogether lacking in a capacity for 
such an activity. It should be added here that although the desire 
is great among this class of workers, there is also observed an 
undercurrent of scepticism as to a successful functioning of such 
a union. This scepticism may be the result of certain defects in 
the methods of organizaton as betrayed by some stray previous 
attempts on the part of incapable or even fraudulent individuals. 

Anyway, the still presi stent desire to organize among the do¬ 
mestic servants, springs from a veiy great necessity to standar¬ 
dize the working conditions in domestic service as an occupation, 
which, owing to its failure to organize so far, and the general 
disrepute attached to it, is almost completely exempted from all 
forms of social legislation in India, a point discussed elsewhere in 
this study. 



Chapter VII 


GENERAL ECONOMIC CONDITION OF THE DOMESTIC 
SERVANTS AND THEIR FAMILIES 

The occupation and income of the individuals of a given social 
class have a definite bearing on the general economic condition 
of their families. A study of any occupation, therefore, necessita¬ 
tes not only an enquiry into the working conditions of those em¬ 
ployed in it, but also makes it essential to determine to what ex¬ 
tent the given occupation enables the workers to contribute towards 
the maintenance of their respective families, and, whether these 
families have any other means of support apart from the workers 
under consideration. In other words, it becomes imperative to 
investigate also into the combined resources of the workers' fami¬ 
lies in order to have a general estimate of their economic level, 
for. as Frederick Le Play, the earliest modern student of the work¬ 
ing class, had once stated, “All the acts which constitute the life 
of a working man’s family result more or less directly in an in¬ 
come or an outlay”.^ It is a recognised fact that the capacity of 
a given family or a group to acquire for spending is an essential 
factor in cost of living, for on this working strength depends its 
welfare and well-being. 

However, we are confronted with added difficulties when we 
tiy to go beyond the wage-earner in order to estimate the total 
earning capacity of the family as an economic unit, for this would 
involve an ascertainment of the composition and general charac¬ 
teristics of the family and also of the wage-earning powers of 
other occupied members therein, which may include contributions 
of not only the wife or the husband and the children, but also of 
other relatives of the wage-earner, the families in many cases 


1. LePlay, ‘Ouvriers Europecn,’ second edition, 1, 224-28-Quoted from 
Carle 2Sinimermaii, “The Family Budget As A Tool For Sociological 
Analysis.” American Journal of Sociology, 33, 1928. 
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being of an extended type, and the houshold income becoming a 
very complex affair. 

It was seen in a previous chapter that about 82.4 per cent of 
the families of men domestics, and 16.2 per cent of the families 
of women domestics in our sample are in the rural areas. With a 
few exceptions who carry on minor trades, most of these are 
families belonging to the class of agricultural labour, with some 
of their members coming down to Bombay seeking work as either 
Industrial or Domestic labourers, getting themselves scattered all 
over the place. The economic conditions of agricultural labour 
families have already been studied very intensively all over India 
as is evident from the numerous government and private surveys 
undertaken for the purpose.® It will suffice here to note briefly from 
the findings of some of these surveys that, (i) in general, the agri¬ 
cultural labour families include, besides the landless families, also 
the sub-marginal cultivators for whom agriculture is the main 
activity; (ii) the pressure of population on land being heavy, and 
agricultural income obviously inadequate, the opportunities for 
wage-paid employment being very meagre, some of the members 
of the family have to resort either to subsidiary occupations in the 
villages or to other occupations in the cities causing large-scale 
migrations owing to this important aspect of rural economy; (iii) 
it is the natural desire of the agricultural labourer to own and 
cultivate land himself, but owing to extreme poverty, the small 
holders are being gradually dispossessed of their lands and forced 
to labour on lands belonging to the upper classses for subsistence; 
(iv) on an average, if the agricultural labour family at all holds 
any land, the size of the holding is only 3.7 acres especially in the 
Bombay State; (v) employment in agriculture being of a seasonal 
character, the period of employing hired labour during peak sea¬ 
sons varying from five to six months in a year, the labourers arc 
forced to seek in slack seasons other avenues of employment, 
which are of course very limited; (vi) the wages of agricultural 
labourers are sometimes paid in cash and sometimes partly in 
cash and partly in kind, the over all average wages in agriculture 


2. Cf. (i) Reports of Intensive Survey of Agricultural Labour, Government 
of India Labour Ministry 1955, (ii) Ramamurti Agricultural Labour 
How They Work and Live, 1954. (in) Desai M.B. The Rural Economy 
of Gujerat, 1948. 
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being generally lower than those in factories chiefly because the 
earning power in agriculture is low.^ On the whole, in the words 
of Prof. M. B. Desai, “The agricultural labourers live in the most 
appalling conditions and surroundings. They are poverty-stricken 
and have hardly enough means for two square meals and cloth¬ 
ing to cover their bodies. Social amenities are unknown to them”.'* 

It should be remembered that many of those domestic ser¬ 
vants who have their families living in Bombay — and they are 
17.6 per cent among men and 83.8 per cent among women — have 
not severed their ties with their villages, for they still have cer¬ 
tain familial interests left behind as will be seen presently. There¬ 
fore we see that with a few exceptions, almost all the domestic 
servants in our sample have their roots in the villages. With this 
general background of their conditions in the villages, as origi- 

TABLE 39a 

INTERESTS IN THE NATIVE PLACE BY WAY 
OF HOUSE OR LAND 

Men Dortiestics 


Interests 

in 

Native 

Place 

Christians 

Gujeratis 

Marathis 

All 

Communities 

o 

7: 

Percentage 

CA 

o 

Percentage 

6 

Percentage 

tA 

o 

Percentage 

House and 
land 

32 

40 

43 

54 

62 

77.5 

137 

57 

House only 

37 

46.5 

33 

41 

13 

16.3 

83 

34.5 

Land only 

1 

1.2 

— 

— 

2 

2.5 

3 

1.3 

No house or 
land 

10 

12.5 

4 

5 

3 

3.8 

17 

7.2 

Total 

80 

100 

80 

100 

80 

100 

240 

100 


3. Ibid. 

4. M. B. Desai, The Rural Economy of Gujerat, p. 150, 1948. 
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nally belonging to the class of agricultural labourers, before us, 
we proceed to study the economic conditions of their families. 

Of primaiy importance for our investigation is the question of 
interests in the native place by way of land or house. We see 
from table 39a, which furnishes data on the point, that 57 per 
cent of the men servants have both a small house and a piece of 
land in their native places. 34.5 per cent have no land but only 
a house, while J .3 per cent have only some land. 7.2 per cent of 
the men have stated that they have no such interests left in their 
native place. 

Of the women, on the other hand as seen in table 39b, only 
26.2 per cent have both a house and land, the Marathis, however, 
having the largest number, about 43.5 per cent in their communi¬ 
ty having both of them. 42 per cent of the women have only a 
house, and 2 Marathi women, constituting 0.8 per cent of the 
total have no house but land. As many as 31.2 per cent of the 

TABLE 39b 

INTERESTS IN THE NATIVE PLACE BY WAY 
OF HOUSE OR LAND 

Women Domestics 


Christians Gujeratis Marathis All 


Interests 

in 

Native 

Place 
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1/5 

QJ) 

« 

C 

u. 

vi 


z 

<L» 

CL 

z 

House and 
land 

12 

17.2 

6 

House only 

24 

34.5 

42 

Land only 


— 

— 

No house or 




land 

34 

48.3 

27 

Total 

70 

100 

75 


Communities 


O 

Ofi 

nJ 


00 

a 



5 

CJ 

O 

Z 

§ 

a. 

O 

Z 

O 

O 

u 

£ 

8 

50 

43.5 

68 

26.2 

56 

43 

37.4 

109 

42 

— 

2 

1.7 

2 

0.8 

36 

20 

17.4 

81 

31.2 

100 

115 

100 

260 

100 
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women’s families have no interests, by way of house or land, in 
the villages. These are the families who seem to have no perma¬ 
nent interests left in their native places and have settled down in 
the city for good. 

The houses which these people have in the villages are mostly 
of a “kachcha” type, but all have stated unanimously that they 
are more spacious and healthy than those available to them in the 
city (except in the servants’ quarters). 

As for land, which, in the words of Carle Zimmerman, “in 
itself plays an almost unique role in agricultural life’’,^ it is al¬ 
most always a small piece not exceeding two or three acres and 
very often much less than that even, for these people. This is 
disheartening when economists have agreed that atleast 20 acres 
ol land is necessary to support an average family of five members 
on agriculture.'’ The produce from the land is apt to be very 
meagre, hardly being able to maintain their rural families for 
more than four or five months in a year. On the other hand, the 
village land belonging to the families in Bombay is cither not at 
ali under cultivation, or if cultivated, its proceeds go to the ones 
who cultivate it, the families in Bombay hardly receiving anything 
by way of a share in their own land. Very rarely it has been re¬ 
ported that they receive a few seers of grain from their land in 
the native place. The land factor, therefore, for these urban fami¬ 
lies is not on the whole an important one from an economic point 
of view. They have to depend entirely on urban occupations. 

The landless, and even the land-owning rural families have 
to resort to agricultural labour on the lands of well-to-do classes, 
and sometimes to minor trades or crafts in default of employment 
on land. Their chief source of support, however, is the one forth¬ 
coming from the income of some of their members working in 
Bombay either in factories or in private households. Without this 
income flowing from the city, which is the mainstay of their 
existence, the families of these poorest classes of agricultural la¬ 
bour would be on the point of extinction; such are the appal¬ 
ling conditions in their villages, as picturized by the persons in- 

5. Carle C. Zimmerman: Consumption And Standards of Living, p. 32, 
1936. 

6. Cf. M. B. Desai: Op. cit., p. 16. 
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terviewed! As a result of these rural-urban migrations on the part 
of some of the members, the family tends to become dispersed 
and it so happens in some cases that some individuals among 
them having to meet heavy expenses of the city on their own sel* 
ves, fail to render financial help to the main family and thereby 
augment its income. Consequently, it becomes all the more diffi¬ 
cult to calculate total family earnings on the basis of the number 
of members in each family, and therefore, such individuals are 
dropped in working out the number of persons sharing the fa¬ 
mily income. 

However, before we take up the question of total family 
earnings of the domestic servants, it should be important to con¬ 
sider first the extent to which the wages in domestic service con¬ 
tribute towards family income according as the individuals are 
the sole, principal or supplementary wage earners in the family. 

We see from table 40a, that among men household workers, 
the greatest number, about 47 per cent are the principal earning 
members whose average monthly income is Rs. 47.1 which is 
slightly greater than Rs. 45.7, the average income of those who 
are the sole earners in their families, and who are 37.5 per cent 
of the total. We find that those who are supplementary earners 
among men are only 10 per cent and their average wages are also 
considerably low, they being only Rs. 25.3 per month. There is 
a small number of individuals, about 4.6 per cent, who are sin¬ 
gle cases having no families to support, and their average 
income is comparatively high, being about Rs. 44.1 

On the other hand among the women domestics as shown 
in table 40b, the largest number of persons, about 55.4 per cent 
of the total are only supplementary wage earning members in 
their families and their average wages are Rs. 21.5 per month. 
But community-wise we find that the Christians differ from the 
others, for they have the greatest number of persons, about 38.6 
per cent who are principal earners. The next largest group of per¬ 
sons, on the whole, are again principal earners whose income is 
Rs. 33.6 which is slightly higher than Rs. 31.8, the average in¬ 
come of the sole earners who constitute only 15.7 per cent of the 
total. Here too we have a few individuals, about 7.8 per cent in 
all, who are solitary cases with no families to support, and their 
average income is Rs. 24.5. 
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Total 80 100 45.9 80 100 55.0 80 100 31.3 240 100 44.1 
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From the two tables it is evident that for all the communities 
in both cases, the average income of the principal earning mem¬ 
bers is very much higher than that of the supplementary earners. 
That it is also slightly higher than that of the sole carnei's is ra¬ 
ther a sad stoi*y for the latter on whom falls the greatest burden 
of family maintenance. 

With this estimate before us of the elTect of wages in domes¬ 
tic service on family earnings according as the individuals under 
considcrati(m are the sole, principal or supplementary earning 
members, we turn to the question of the total average earning 
strength of the families. 

Referring to table 41a for men domestics, we lind that, on 
the whole, for all the communities taken together, the average 
family income per month is Rs. 74.5. Howe\er, taking the com¬ 
munities separately, it is the Gujcrali families whose average 
monthly income is the highest, it being Rs. 87.9; that of the 
Marathis is only Rs. 53.8 on an average, being the lowest on the 
scale. The Christians have the average family income of Rs. 83.4. 
Scrutinizing the family income of sole, principal and supplemen- 

TABLE 41a 

tUFhERHNT AVERAGE FAMILY INC OMEvS OP THE SOLE, 
PRINCIPAL AND SUPPLEMENTARY E ARNERS 

Men Domestics 


Average Family Income 


Sole Earners 

Principal 

Earners 

Supplementary 

Earners 


Christians 

Gujeratis 

Marnthis 

All 

Communities 

50.3 

58.6 

31.9 

45.7 

90.6 

103.2 

69.3 

89.5 

167.3 

116.6 

77.5 

117.3 

83.4 

87.9 

53.8 

74.5 


AH Earners 
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taiy wage earners, we find that the average family earnings of 
supplementary wage earners are the highest, they being Rs. 117.3 
per month. This is true in all the communities, to a greater or 
lesser extent. The family earnings of the principal earners are next 
in proportion, being Rs. 89.5, while those of the sole earners are 
the lowest of all, only about Rs. 45.7 per month. These are the 
families whose only source of support is from domestic service 
and they are the worst sufferers in all the communities concerned 
more or less. 

The average family income of all the women servants as seen 
in table 41b is Rs. 86.5. The Gujerati families have the highest 
monthly income of Rs. 94.5„ whereas, the Christians have the 
lowest income of only Rs. 69.8. The average income of the fami¬ 
lies of Marathi women is Rs. 89.8 per month. Surveying the fa¬ 
mily income of sole, principal and supplcmentaiy earners, we 
see that the families with the highest monthly income are those 
of domestics who are supplenientaty earning nuembers, it being 
Rs. 110.5. This is so in all the communities taken separately, with 
minor differences. There is a big drop in the average monthly 
family income where the individuals in our sample are the prin- 

TABLE 41b 

DIFFERENT AVERAGE FAMILY INCOMES Oh THE SOLE, 
PRINCIPAL AND SUPPLEMENTARY EARNERS 

Women Domestics 


Average Family Income 


Christians Gujeratis Marathis AH 

Communities 


Sole Earners 

Principal 

Earners 

Supplementary 

Earners 


33.7 

40.5 

71.2 

75.0 

124.2 

105.7 

69.8 

94.5 


25.6 

32.0 

51.1 

64.8 

112.0 

110.5 

89.8 

86.5 


All Earners 
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cipal earning members, for it comes to only Rs. 64.8, while the 
income becomes almost less than half. i.e.. about Rs. 32., in the 
case of families where the individuals are the only earning mem¬ 
bers. 


It becomes clear, therefore, from the two tables that domes¬ 
tic service as an occupation is tolerable for individuals who per- 
sue it only to supplement their family earnings, but for those who 
have to depend chiefly or solely upon it for the maintenance of 
their families it necessitates entirely a sub-standard living. This 
is borne out by the fact that two Christian and two Marathi 
families whose monthly income is very low are helped financially 
by some other more distant relatives. 

Since the average family earnings give only the central ten¬ 
dency and thereby obscure variations in earnings of diflf^ent 

TABLE 42a 

DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILY INCOME 

Men Dotnestics 


No. of families 


Income 

Distri¬ 

bution 

Christians 

Guje 

o 

Z 

Tatis 

Marathis 

All 

Communitiei 

o 

Z 

§ 

0(1 

CO 

1 

o 

Z 

O 

00 

c 

8 

Ou 

o 

Z 

00 

1 

Below 40 

15 

22.7 

11 

13.9 

32 

40.5 

58 

25.8 

41 — 60 

16 

24.2 

13 

16.4 

23 

29.1 

52 

23,2 

61 — 80 

14 

21.2 

25 

31.7 

It 

13.9 

50 

22.3 

81 -- 100 

4 

6.1 

6 

7.6 

7 

8.8 

17 

7.6 

100 — 150 

9 

13.6 

16 

20.2 

5 

6.3 

30 

13.4 

151 — 200 

5 

7.6 

6 

7.6 

— 

— 

11 

4.9 

200 — 300 

3 

4.5 

2 

2.5 

1 

1.2 

6 

2.7 

TOTAL 

66 

100 

79 

100 

79 

100 

224 

100 
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families, wc distribute the families according to different grada¬ 
tions of monthly income. 

Turning to our table 42a for this purpose, we find that more 
than one quarter of the families of men servants have a monthly 
income below Rs. 40 while about 45.6 per cent of them have an 
income over Rs. 40 but below Rs. 80 per month. Families witli 
an income over Rs. 200 but less than Rs. 300 are only 2.7 per 
cent of the total. I’he Marathis have many more families with an 
income below 40 than the Christians or the Gujeratis, the former 
being 40.5 per cent, compared to the 22.7 iind 13.9 per cent res¬ 
pectively of the latter. In all cases, therefore, it seems that the 
Marathi families are the hardest hit. 

Among women servants, ;ls shown in table 42b the large;st 
number of families, about 21.3 per cent, have a monthly income 

TABLE 42b 

DISTRIBUTION OF FAMILY INCOME 

Women Domestics 


Income 

Christians 

Mi 

Distri¬ 

bution 

s/ 

o 

Z 

Percentage 

Nos. 

BeIo^^ 

40 

17 

28 .x 

X 

4! 

60 

19 

32.2 

12 

61 

xo 

6 

10.2 

12 

81 

l(X) 

3 

.5.1 

15 

100 

150 

10 

16.9 

17 

151 

200 

4 

6.8 

4 

200 - 

3(K) 



5 


TOTAL 59 100 73 


Number 

of 

families 



1 Percentage [ f* 

1 

Oujeratis 

cu 

C5 

C 

It 

Z a, 

All 

Communitic- 

iS 

d 

V 

Z G- 

10.4 

26 

24.3 

51 

21.3 

16.4 

11 

10.3 

42 

17.5 

l<>.4 

II 

10.3 

29 

12.1 

20.6 

14 

17.7 

37 

15.5 

23J 

24 

22.4 

51 

21,3 

5.6 

11 

10.3 

19 

7.9 

6.x 

5 

4.7 

10 

4.2, 

100 

107 

100 

239 

100 
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below Rs. 40. But then an equally large number have an 
income between Rs. 101 and Rs. 150, while 4.2 per cent of the 
families have even more than Rs. 200 as their monthly income. 
Here the families of Marathi women show a better economic 
position than those of the Christians or the Gujeratis, for we have 
about 37.4 per cent of the Marathi families with an income over 
Rs. 100 compared to 23.7 and 35.7 per cent rcspccti\ely of the 
latter. 

1 he above two tables show' on the whole, that among men 
domestic ser\anls, as many as 79 per cent- and women domestic 
servants, 67 per cent of the families ha\e a monthly income below 
Rs. 40 a month, which bespeaks the deplorable economic con¬ 
dition of most of the domestic ser\anls in our sample. 

At this point it is important to remember that in the case of 
those who have their families in the villages, indulging in agri¬ 
cultural activities the figures given for monthly family earnings 
should not be taken to represent exact condilions. Most of the 
persons interviewed have no detailed account of what the other 
members of their families earn in tiie rural areas cither in agri¬ 
cultural labour, or in other allied minor trades and occu|Xi.tioas, 
wnth the result they have given only rough estimates. Moreover, 
wages in agriculture are very uncertain: for about four or five 
months in a year there is a great deal of unemployment, with the 
result, the family earnings undergo an appreciable loss and greater 
burden is put upon the members in Bombay. Not only that, but 
very often the wages an; received in kind in the form of grain, 
and w'iages in kind lx‘ing dilhcult to be estimated fi>r their cash 
value they have been omitted in a compulation of family earn¬ 
ings. 

Another point to be remembered in a discussion of family 
earnings of the domestic servants is that the members being scat¬ 
tered in the case of rural families, the total earnings of all the 
members arc never pooled together as it happens when the whole 
family stays together in one place. I hc rural family has to depend 
only on what the earning iiicrnbers in the city can send after 
deducting their own expenditure. In view of this fad it would be 
significant to have a rough idea of the average amount of money 
sent per month by the individuals in our sample, to their families 
in the villages. 
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It has been calculated from the replies received that on an 
average about Rs. 21.2 per individual are sent by the men domes¬ 
tic servants to their native places from an average monthly wage 
of Rs. 44.1, which means that about 48 per cent of the income 
from domestic service goes to support the rural families of the 
men servants. Community-wise, the Gujeratis send the lowest pro¬ 
portion of their income, it being about 46 per cent, whereas the 
Christians and the Marathis send about 50 per cent of their in¬ 
come to the native place. 

Among women servants, the question of sending money to 
the native place to add to the family income does not arise at all 
for the Gujeratis and the Marathis whose families are in Bombay. 
It affects only the Christian women who, on an average, send 
about Rs. 17.3 out of a wage of Rs. 32.7, which forms 53 per cent 
of the wage. Whatever money the Gujerati and the Marathi 
women send to their native places is only by way of helping some 
other relatives. 

It has been reported by many Christian servants both men 
and women coming from the Portuguese territory in Goa, that, 
owing to political reasons they experience great difficulties in 
sending money to their families in the native place for the last 
three or four years and have to resort to indirect means for con- 

TABLE 43a 

AVERAGE NUMBER OF COMPLETE DEPENDANTS AND 
EARNING MEMBERS SHARING THE FAMILY INCOME 

Men Dofnestles 


Christians Gujeratis Marathis Total 


Average No. of complete 
dependants per family 

3.2 

4.1 

3.9 

3.7 

Average No. of earning 
members per family 

1.8 

2 

2.8 

2.2 

Average No. of members 
sharing family income 

5 

6.1 

6.7 

5.9 
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veying the money after long intervals of three or four months, 
with the result, their families live under conditions of great eco¬ 
nomic strain, often cut off from their only source of support. 

For a better appreciation of the economic position of a 
family, it is necessary to understand the proportion of working 
members to complete dependants, and the total number of persons 
sharing the family earnings in each family. Referring to table 43a, 
we find that on an average, among men servants, there are 5.9 
persons sharing the family income; out of these, 2.2 are earning 
members, and 3.7 are complete dependants per family. Commu¬ 
nity-wise, it is among the Marathis that we have the largest 
number of earning members per family, and they are, on an 
average, 2.8. The Christians have the smallest average of 1.8 earn¬ 
ing members in each family. The Gujerati families, on the other 
hand, have more complete dependants per family than the Chris¬ 
tians or the Marathis, they being on an average, 4.1. On the 
whole there are more dependants on family income than working 
members in each family, in all the communities taken together. 

In the families of women servants, as shown in table 43b, 
there are on an average 5 members sharing the family income, 
of whom 2.1 are earning members, and 2.9 complete dependants 
per family. The Gujeratis have a greater number of persons sha- 

TABLE 43b 

AVERAGE NUMBER OF COMPLETE DEPENDANTS AND 
EARNING MEMBERS SHARING THE FAMILY INCOME 

Women Domestics 



Christians Gujeratis 

Marathis 

Total 

Average No. of complete 
dependants per family 

2.4 

3.6 

2.7 

2.9 

Average No. of earning 
members per family 

1.7 

2.4 

2.2 

2.1 

Average No. of members 
sharing family income 

4.1 

6 

4.9 

5 
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ring the family income than the Christians or the Marathis, they 
being on an average 6, per family. The Christian families have 
only 1.7 earning members compared to 2.2 among the Marathis 
and 2.4 among the Gujeratis. The Gujeratis, while they have the 
largest number of earning members have also the largest number 
of complete dependants per family: and they are 3.6, while the 
Christians ha\e the smallest number of dependants, only 2.4 on 
an average, per famih. Among the families of women servants, 
although there are more dependants than earning members per 
family in all the communities taken together, the difference bet- 
ween the two is smaller than that between the earning members 
and dependants in the families of men servants. Also, on an aver¬ 
age the women have fewer members per family sharing the family 
income than the men, there being 5 of the former, compared to 
.*^.9 of the latter. With the average monthly earnings of Rs. 74.5 
of the families of men servants, comparcii to Rs. 86.5 of those of 
women servants, we ma}' conclude that the families of men ser¬ 
vants are economically in a worse situation than those of the 
women in our sample. This may be because of the fact that men 
have a majority of their families in the villages while women have 
a majority of their families in the city with comparatixely greater 
occupational opportunities for the members. 

While dicussing the question of dependants on family income 
it should not be forgotten that apart from the regular members 
living in one's own family who have a claim on the earnings of 
the eaniing members, there are, in some instances, a few distant 
relatives, who, owing to the death of their own bread-earner, or 
to their extreme economic distress have to be dependant financial¬ 
ly, to some extent, on the domestic ser\'ants in our sample, a 
point which was referred to in a previous chapter while discussing 
family sentiment. Thus we have among men senanls, I Chris¬ 
tian, 1 Gujerati, and 2 Marathis, and among women 8 Christians., 
and I Marathi, who extend a helping hand every month to the 
families of a dead brother, or u married son or daughter, or e\cn 
of a mother's brother depending upon the circumstances, tiding 
over, to some extent, the immediate difficulties of the persons in 
distress. While computing the average number of dependants per 
family, this was not taken note of, as the cases are comparatively 
few. and no exact figures were available to make the necessary 
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additions. It is sufficient to note here that such instances involve 
an added strain on the already straitened financial circumstances 
of the families of our domestic servants. 

If the total monthly income of the family is difficult to calcu¬ 
late in the case of working class families owing to the diffusion 
of the members, and the general instability of the earnings, the 
family expenditure presents a still greater difficulty by way of 
calculation. This is especially so in the case of our domestic 
serxaints, and men in particular, who stay away from their fami¬ 
lies and have little or no idea as to how the other members of 
Ihcir families expend their earnings. Even in the case of those 
persons who slay with their families in the city. nO' accurate de¬ 
tails are kept of the total family expenditure, not to speak of 
the expenditure on different items, which is so essential fc>r the 
study of the standard of li\ing of the given class of workers. 
Besides, the urban families buy most of the f(X)d-grains on credit 
from the IcKal grocers, the pa\menis on which are deferred for 
several months, with the result, it is difficult to estimate w'hcther 
these should be considered as expenditure or as family debt. The 
figures given by these persons, therefore, only roughly indicate the 
tendencies in incurring expenditure. No details are available in 
the case of those workers staying away from their families; only 
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the monthly expenditure on their own selves was possible to ob¬ 
tain. In view of this, it would be in the fitness of things that we 
studied separately the family expenditures of those who could 
give any rough estimate, and personal expenditures of those who 
could not. 

Table 44a shows that among men servants we have data for 
family expenditure of only 39 families. The average monthly ex¬ 
penditure works out to be Rs. 95.1 compared to an income of 
Rs. 87.9 for these 39 families. We find that in all the communities 
taken separately the average expenditure exceeds the income (rf 
the family to a greater or lesser extent. It is however, among the 
Gujerati families that there is a broader margin between income 
and expenditure than that among the Christian or the Marathi 
families. 

We have compjiratively more sufficient data for the families 
of women servants, for, there arc 193 families whose monthly 
expenditure could be obtained, as seen in table 44b. The average 
monthly expenditure of these families is Rs. 105.5 compared to 
an average monthly income of Rs. 91.9. Here the difference bet¬ 
ween income and expenditure is on the whole greater than that for 
the families of men domestics, which is seen in all the communi¬ 
ties. It is greatest among families of Gujerati women. 

TABLE 44b 

AVERAGE MONTHLY FAMILY EXPENDITURE COMPARED 
WITH AVERAGE MONTHLY INCOME 

Women Domestics 
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Gujeratis 

Marathis 

All 
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Average expenditure per month 
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Both the tables show one significant thing that in all cases 
the expenditure exceeds the income in a greater or lesser degree, 
which indicates the inadequacy of the average monthly income of 
the families of the domestic servants in our sample. It is also a 
pointer to the great necessity of incurring debts for these families 
which will be discussed later. 

As we said before, a large number of servants, owing to the 
exigencies of occupation stay away from their families and incur 
personal expense on their own selves after remitting a certain 
amount from their wages to meet the needs of the families; while 
there are some others who arc lonely individuals with no families 
of their own. It would be significant, therefore, to see how much 
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expenditure these persons incur on themselves per month. For 
this purpose we separate the expenditure of those who receive 
boarding amenities at their place of service from that of others 
who do not enjoy such amenities. 

We see in table 45a that as many as 200 persons, i.c., 93.3 per 
cent of men servants incur individual expense; of these, 127, or 
52.9 per cent receive meals at place of service and 73 persons, or 
30.4 i'>er cent do not receive meals. The average monthly expen¬ 
diture of those receiving meals is only Rs. 11.8. per individual. 
Community-wise, it is the Christians who spend the largest amount 
on themselves, which is on an average Rs. 16.5, whereas, the 
Marathis are the most frugal of the lot, spending only about Rs. 8 
on an average. The monthly expenditure of those not receiving 
meals ai their employers' houses is naturally much higher, being 
Rs. 34.5 for all the communities. Here also the Christians spend 
the most, their average being Rs. 42.8, compared to Rs. 26.1 of 
the Marathis, who vspend the least. In both cases, the Gujeratis 
stand between the two so far as personal expenditure is concern¬ 
ed. The table shows that on the whole the expenditure becomes 
more than thrice as much for each individual, on an average, 
when meals are not provided at the place of service, with the 
result very little is left to these individuals to send home to their 
families, although the average wages are slightly higher in their 
case compared to those of others who receive board at the place 
of service. Much of their wage, however, is absorbed in food 
only. The domestic servants suffer both ways. When they receive 
meals, their wages are low, when they do not rccicve meals, their 
wages, though comparatively high, are largely expended on food, 
with the result, they can send only half or even less than half 
their earnings on an average to other members of the family de¬ 
pendent on them. 

Among women we have only 67 persons, i.e., 25.7 per cent 
of the total who incur personal expenditure on their own selves, 
of whom a large majority are Christians, as seen in table 45b. 
Of these, 50 persons, or 153 per cent are recepients of meals at 
their employers’ houses while only about 17, or 10.4 per cent 
arc not recepients of meals. Tlie average monthly expenditure of 
the former is Rs. 12.9 compared to Rs. 31.6, the average expen¬ 
diture of the latter. Among the Gujeratis, there are no women 
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receiving two meals a day. Here too, on the whole in both cases, 
the Christians spend the most and the Marathi women the least 
on themselves. 

Those domestic servants, who receive boarding and other 
amenities at their place of service have only sundries and other 
minor items to spend money on, which include expense on smoke, 
pan, tobacco, laundry’ charges, toilet articles, and on some leisure 
activities like visiting films etc. At times, especially in the case 
of younger servants, wc do conic across some instances, where an 
employer bears, atleast partially, the burden of some of these 
items of e\|X‘nditure, which leaves the servant some scope for 
saving up a few extra coins. 

l ABLE 45b 
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This gives rise to the question whether the domestic servants 
do save any money out of their earnings or not. Most of the 
individuals in our sample laughed out the question, when they 
were asked whether th^ had been able to make any savings, and 
in the context of their over-all economic condition, we do ack¬ 
nowledge the incongruity of such a question. Hence the difficulty 
in formulating any tables on the subject. However, there is only 
one Gujerati man servant who has admitted having a life insu¬ 
rance policy of his own which is his only means of saving, some 
money. On the other hand, there are quite a few individuals in 
our sample, especially the unmarried ones and those who incur 
expense only on self, who have stated that they can put away 
Rs. 5 to 10 from their wages every month. This money, however, 
does not constitute their life savings, for no sooner, a big neces¬ 
sity arises, than they have to draw upon those resources which 
soon get exhausted. The main item which drains away, their sav¬ 
ings is the necessity of making clothes twice or thrice a year. 
Expenses on important festivals, on sickness, on visits to native 
place, and on meeting the demands of some family emergency 
are among the factors calling for their small savings which are 
hardly adequate for these needs. 

An interesting method of saving money was brought to 
notice from among some Christian servants in our sample. Usually 
an elderly, responsible person, known to all. is selected to whom 
the servants deposit every month the small amount of money 
that they can save. He keeps detailed accounts of the money thus 
received from each individual, acting as a sort of a bank. When¬ 
ever any one of them is in need of money he can draw any 
amount he requires, even exceeding that which he has deposited, 
for which he as to pay an interest of half to one anna in a rupee 
per month (i.e., from Rs. 40 lo 75 per cent per annum)! 

Anyway, it is a very small proportion of the servant popula¬ 
tion that can effect even such kind of savings. For a large majo¬ 
rity of them with heavy family responsibility this is impossible, 
and instead of saving even a penny, they have to run into monthly 
debts to meet the family expenses, as the previous tables clearly 
showed that the monthly expenditures, on an average, always ex¬ 
ceed the family earnings, save in a few cases. 
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Debt is a ubiquitous feature in the economy of agricultural 
labour and working class families in India, and our domestic ser¬ 
vants, drawn from these classes, arc not exempt from it either. In 
order to make both ends meet they are obliged to incur debts 
almost every month which are never really repaid. For the circle 
is a vicious one: they repay in the beginning of the month when 
they receive their wages, the debts of the previous month: by the 
time the month draws to its close, they find themselves short of 
money and again resort to the money-lender and the thing goes 
on and on like that till there is no end to their indebtedness. 
Along willi the cKcasional debts, some of the families have heavy 
standing debts incurred for some reason or the other; and the 
interest paid on these debts year in and year out always far ex¬ 
ceeds the original figure only because the family^ cannot afiord 
to pay off such a debt in a lump sum. Sometimes, as the servants 
have themselves said, they borrow from a new agent only to pay 
back to an old one whose demands become intolerable. 

It would be important therefore, to enquire what proportion 
o( the families of the individuals in our sample have a standing 
debt, apart from the usual smaller debts they incur now and 
again. As indicated by table 46a. about 16.6 per cent of the total 

TABLE 46a 

THE Of J AMILIES HAVING A STANDING DEBT 

AND THE AMOUNP OI AVERAGE DEBT 

Men domestics 
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families of men domestics have a standing debt on an average of 
Rs. 479.3. Hie Christians show a slightly higher incidence of in¬ 
debtedness, for there arc 17.6 per cent of their families compared 
to the 16.3 per cent each, of those of the Marathis and the Giije- 
ratis, who are in debt. Also, the average debt of the Christians is 
the highest, it being Rs. 594.5, whereas, the Marathis have the 
lowest average debt of Rs, 319.2 per family. 

Among w'omen domestics as shown in table 46b about 15.4 
per cent of the families have a standing debt. The Christians, 
again, have the highest incidence of about 21.6 per cent of the 
families in debt. On the other hand only 8 per cent of the Guje> 
rati families have a debt. The average debt for all women is Rs. 
476.3, with the Gujerati families having the highest average of 
Rs. 575. The Marathis have the low^est standing debt of Rs. 443.7 
per family. 

The reasons for indebtedness cited by these persons are inade¬ 
quate income, sickness or death in famil>. wedding in family, 
unemployment, for sending lo native place, for buying land, for 
house repairs, for education of children, etc. There is also one 
instance where the debt is the debt of dccca.scd parents. The lar- 

TABLE 46b 

THE NUMBER Ob FAMILIES HAVINCi A STANDING DEBT 
AND LHE AMOUNT OF AVERACiE DEBT 
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<l:sI number of persons among men servants, that is. 37.5 per cent 
of those in debt, have given wedding of a family member as the 
cjiicf rcasoii for debt, and about 17.5 per cent arc in debt owing 
to their own wedding. Among women also, the largest number of 
persons, about 30 per cent, are in debt owing to wedding in the 
family, a fact which siiows that weddings can hardly take place 
among this class of workers without going into debt. 17,5 per cent 
of the w'onicn in debt, liave given inadc.|naev of the irjcomc as 
a reason, wiiile about 30 per cent have iitcurred debts owing to 
owm sickness, or to sickness or death of a family UK-mber. That 
one Marathi woman has incurred debt fc.v t!ic educ.ilica of her 
cliildrcn is an interesting feature pointing to the grovving import¬ 
ance attached to education at the piv.>e!:l mc^nieni ceramg t!ic 
low'd* classes. 

Apart from having a standing debt, a large number of persons 
incur occasional debts ranging from once ever> month, to once in 
six months. From our sample about 62 |x;r cent of the men 
servants incur such occasional debts in Bombay . Only 3S per cent 
do not go in for debts over here. All the same, their families in 
the v illages have to incur frequent debts of which they tliemselvcs 
cun give no account. The greatest incidence of occasional indebt¬ 
edness is among the Gujeratis who have 78.5 per cent among 
them incurring such debts. 

As many as 78.5 |xt cent of women domestics have said 
that they haive to incur cxxxisional debts. We have found that 
among the Christian women the incidence of this kind of indebt¬ 
edness is the lowest, only 58.9 per cent admitting it. This may be 
because most of the families of Christian women are in the na¬ 
tive places, and the individuals interviewed could give no definite 
replies as to their families incurring occasional debts. On the 
other hand, this incidence is the highest among Gujerati women, 
where about 92 per cent of the women have admitted having to 
incur frequent debts for their families which arc all in Bombay. 

For those who borrow money frequently in Bombay the 
amount varies from Rs. 2 to over Rs. 100. The usual amount 
borrowed by men seems to be Rs. 10 to 15 as given by about 
25.5 per cent of the individuals. 22.6 per cent have said that they 
incur a debt of only Rs. 5 to 10, while another 21.3 per cent 
take about Rs. 15 to 20. The numbers diminish considerably as 
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the amount increases after Rs. 20, for, comparatively very few 
persons incur a debt of more than Rs. 20 any time they do incur 
one for consumption purposes. 

The women, on the other hand, have given a higher usual 
figure for borrowing than that given by the men: for, the largest 
number, as many as 26 per cent have to take Rs. 20 to 30 when 
they incur debts. This incidence has been observed uniformly in 
all the communities taken separately. Also, there are more persons 
here whose occasional debts rise from Rs. 30 even as far as 
Rs. 100, than among men. Again, this phenomenon may be ex¬ 
plained by the fact that among women servants, a much larger 
number of their families are residents of the city than those 
among men, and therefore the larger amounts borrowed by women 
iire more for family purposes than for personal use. as is the case 
with many of our men servants, though of course, some of the 
latter also borrow money here for sending it to their native places. 

At what intervals do the domestic ser\ants borrow monev to 
meet their usual needs? The majority of persons among men. i.e., 
42 per cent of them, have to borrow regularly every month, which 
attests to the inadequacy of the wages in their occupation which- 
perforce lands them into such frequent debts. The others borrow 
occtisionally or at slightly longer intervals. For women the situa¬ 
tion is even worse because 82 per cent of them have said that 
they have to borrow every month. This is difficult to explain 
owing to the fact that ai large number of women are only sup¬ 
plementary wage earners in their families, and the family income 
in their case does not rest solely, or even chiefly, on their earnings. 
If, in spite of the fact that many of them have other members of 
family who are the principal wage earners, they have to incur 
monthly debts, it only shows that the over-all family income of 
this class of workers is insufficient to support their families. In¬ 
sufficiency of income is the chief reason, cited by a large majority 
of persons:, for incurring debts. Where there is a sickness in the 
family, or when children arc to be educated, or when clothes arc 
to be made they have almost always to resort to borrowing. 
Again, the unemployment of a principal wage-earner puts excessive 
strain on the economic resources of the family which could only 
be mitigated by knocking at the door of the money-lender. If 
money is not borrowed, then grain and other groceries are taken 
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on credit from the local Ba<nia. the payments on which are de¬ 
ferred for several months. 

One reason for not incurring debts, given by some persons, 
is not a sufiicient income, but inability to repay the debts and to 
pa> exorbitant sums of interest on them. Those persons have said 
that the} prefer living on the verge of starvation to implicating 
themselves into debts. Forcibly missing a meal a day is, therefore, 
not an uncommon feature in the life of some of these individuals. 

From whom do the domestic servants borrow mone>? Various 
lending agencies were named when the servants were asked this 
question, among them being friends, neighbours and relatives. 
Marwaris. Bamias, and other professional money-lenders, com¬ 
munal funds and sometimes even employers. The largest number 
of men servants in all communities, about 74 per cent of the 
total, .seek financial help from their own friends and relatives 
only, Onl> about per cent resort to professional money-len¬ 
ders while tlie rest borrow from employers or communal funds, 
or any other miscellaneous agency. Among women servants also, 
the largest number, about 50.5 per cent borrow from friends and 
relatives. Here we have more persons, about 27.6 per cent in all, 
who go to professional money-lenders to barrow money. The rest 
borrow' from employers, communaj funds, or from any of the 
above mentioned agents, at one time or the other. The number of 
persons borrowing from employers is found to be very small, 
there being only 4.4 per cent of men. and 6.6 per cent of women, 
which may mean that it is difficult for middle-class employers to 
lend out money to their servants, for, owing to a lack of mutual 
trust, there is always the fear of the latter absconding with the 
money. There is, however, one advantage for those servants who 
can borrow from their employers, and that is. they have not to 
pay interest on the money borrowed, for no master could be so 
niggardly as to take interest from his own servant. To other 
agents, however, large sums of interest have to be paid ranging 
from two pice to four annas in a rupee per month as the case 
miay be. Sometimes friends and relatives also forgo the interest 
but not in all instances. But on the whole several persons in our 
sample have stated that they do not have to pay interest for the 
money borrowed, except when it is borrowed from the professio¬ 
nal money-lenders. 
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An account of the economic condition of the domestic ser¬ 
vants and their families, therefore, projects a picture of distressing 
poverty in the class. An occupation, which, according to popular 
belief could be taken up by anyone, needing neither special train¬ 
ing nor any special skill, naturally offers a low rate fo remune¬ 
ration; and where remuneration falls to the bottom level, then 
povertN is not far off. Where income is not adequate to meet the 
needs of the individuals and families, where expenditure most 
often exceeds income, where no regular savings arc effected, where 
debt is continually resorted to, and where insecurity of conditions 
prevails, with the spectre of unemployment always looming large., 
we cannot expect a situation for a large majority of families any 
better than that of the manifestation of abject poverty tm al¬ 
most hand to mouth existence. 
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FDIJCAIIONAL STAILS 

"Lducittc and infor/n the whole nia\y <>/ people. They are 
the only sure reliance hr the pri servatiiii of lihcrty." 

TfiOMAS Jui-rKSON 

lo SI KISS the iniponaiicc of education lor the working classes 
w'ouki be to re-cclu) llie ofi-rcpcatcd cry of economists, educa¬ 
tionists. and social reformers of the present times to educate all 
sections of the masses for a greater participation in the ways of a 
democratic society, and for a surer impro\cmcnt of their standard 
of livir.g G Mie are the da\s when education for the poorer 
labouring classes was considered a w'aste of time, detrimental to 
their morals and happiness, rendering them discontented with 
their lot and teaching them insubordination instead of 
making them good servants in all forms of laborious employ¬ 
ments. The growth of a complex industrial society, and the ex¬ 
pansion of population have revealed the ignorance i)f tlie fast 
increasing working classes all over the world, which are required 
to be educated for a safe Wi>rking of a democracy “which demands 
of all the people the responsibility of a full membership of 
society".‘ It has become increasingly evident in education, as 
Margaret Cole points out, that, “the labour force of the new world 
must be trained- intelligent, as well as health}; it must have ac¬ 
quired the knowledge to live and work in modern surroundings., 
the skill of the type required to operate mcxlern industr}. and the 
capacity to make of itself a whole person, knowing and appre¬ 
ciating what it is about in lifc’V 

Ignorance and superstition are the deadliest enemies of the 
workers leading them ultimately to disillusionment, frustration 

.1, Ottaway A.K..C. hducaiion And Soiicty, LondiMi p. 80. 

2. Margaret C’olc: Education Eor Democracy, London 1942. p. 13. 
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and consequent exploitation. And hence the great need for in¬ 
struction and enlightenment of the masses. “An instructed and 
intelligent people besides, are always more decent and orderly 
than an ignorant and stupid one", wrote Adam Smith. “They 
feel themselves, each individually, more respectable and more 
likely to obtain the respect of their lawful superiors and they arC 
therefore more disposed to respect those superiors"." 

Education for the working classes is not only a matter of vital 
necessity for the structure and functioning of a civilized commu¬ 
nity but it is also demanded by the economic factors of modern 
life. It is true that the primary aim of education is not essen¬ 
tially economic in character, for its main purpose is to develop 
character and personality, but it docs infuse the workers with the 
best hope of insuring economic improvement. An intelligent co¬ 
operation of individuals is always important in all economic acti¬ 
vities, and all the cry for factory legislation and the demand for 
improving the conditions of the labourers would be futile if the 
whole thing was meant to be administered for those who cannot 
understand nor appreciate the regulations by which they are to 
profit. Stressing the importance of education for the workers, in 
connection with this, Charles^ Booth wrote that, “The most valu¬ 
able external influences, however, are not those which control the 
individual, but those which enable him to act more freely and 
more intelligently for himself. In this respect, above all, wc re¬ 
cognize the fundamental importance of education as an instrument 
of industrial reform".’ 

The need for education for the workers brings up the ques¬ 
tion of opportunity for education. It is a recognized fact that 
economic and environmental conditions play a large part in the 
social distribution of educational opportunity. Extremes of po¬ 
verty among the lower sections of the labouring population re¬ 
main a grave impediment in the path of those who seek to 
improve their standard and status, in other words, to move up 
in the social scale where life perhaps would be less arduous. 
Thus, lack of educational opportunity, which is one of the causes 
of poverty, is also one of its consequences. The material environ- 

3. Adam Smith: Wealth Of Nations, (Cannan's ediHion) Book V, p. 270. 

4. CharJes Booth. Op. cit. Second Series, Vol. V., p. 296. 
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merit of the individual from a poor home, which includes inade¬ 
quate family income, usually large size of the family, poor and 
overcrowded housing conditions, lack of living space, along with 
the cultural environment which involves lack of interest, and 
indilTerence towards education characteristic of the lower class 
family, are factors accounting for sheer inability to avail oneself 
t>f the educational opportunity. 

Tlie previous discussions in this study have revealed that 
the story of the domestic servants, as one important section of 
the working population, is a story of poverty with its attendant 
ills and failings. Any enquiry into the educational attainments 
of the domestic workers, therefore, must necessarily be in the 
light of these conditions. 

Of prime importance for the question of education for the 
poorer classes, is the question of literacy, for there is 
generally a close association between poverty and illiteracy espe¬ 
cially in an under-de\eloped country like India where there is a 
very high percentage of mass illiteracy. Although the acquisition 
of literacy is not the same thing as educational achievement, it 
fiiusl not be forgotten that literacy sets the gear for further edu¬ 
cation. As R. V. Parulekar has emphasised, “Literacy is the 
foundation on which the structure of education is mainly built".’ 
In other words, the ability to read and write is the first essentia! 
step towards acquiring education. Let us then first sec the posi- 
ti(m as regards literacy among the domestic servants in our sam¬ 
ple. 

Referring to our table 47a for the purpose, we find that 
among men domestics, the proportion of literates is very high, 
which is unexpected in a group like that of domestic servants. 
63*3 per cent of the individuals have reported themselves as being 
able to read and write. The incidence of literacy is highest 
among the Gujerati men servants, for, we have as many as 72*5 
per cent literates among them. The Christians have 69 per cent 
of literate individuals, while the Marathis have only 47*5 per cent 
of them. Between the literate and the illiterate persons in our 
sample there is also an intermediate class who can, with some 


5. R. V. Parulekar: /.ifercuy In hulut, London, 1939. p. 138. 
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TABLE 47a 


PROPORTrON OF LITERATE AND ILLITF^RATL 
EMPr OYFES AMONG 


Men ilonjcsins 


Christian^: Ciiijcralis 


Mara this 


All 
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Those who 


can only 


sign their 


names 
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can sign 


their names 


and can 
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4 

Illiterate 

19 

Total 

80 


6^) 5K 72.5 

2.5 4 5 

5 I i.2 
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38 47.5 151 63.3 

0 11.2 15 6.3 

5 2.1 

33 41.3 69 28.3 

80 100 240 l(K) 


difficulty only sign their names, or sign their names and als<' 
read, but cannot write. This according to the 1941 Census defi¬ 
nition is considered as “partial literacy". Of such individuals wc 
have 6*3 per cent who can only sign their names, and 2*1 per 
cent who can sign their names and also read. 28*3 per cent <4 
men are totally illiterate. 

The incidence of literacy falls considerably low when we 
‘tudy table 47b for women domestics. Here we have as many 
as 80*8 per cent of women who are completely illiterate and only 
14*6 per cent who are literate. Tt is among the Christians that 
we have the highest number of literate women, they being 27*2 
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TABLE 47b 

PROPORTION OE I.ITKRAIE AND II LITERATE 
EMPLOLES AMONU 

Women (iomesu'ex 



Christian'v 

Guj' 

L‘rails 

Marathis 

Ah 

Communities 





o 

u 


a 


’d" 


Nos. 

'j 

o 

CL 

Z 


Z 

'j 

'j 

o 

'J 

Z 

'J 

y 

Literate 

10 

27.2 

10 

13.4 

9 

7.8 

38 

14.6 

Those who 
can (>nl> 
sign their 
names 


2.8 

i 

1.3 

1 

.8 

4 

1.5 

Those who 
can sign 
their names 
and can 
read 

5 

7.1 


2.6 

1 

.8 

8 

-3.1 

Illiterate 

44 

63 

62 

82.5 

104 

90.5 

210 

80.8 

Total 

70 

100 

75 

100 

115 

100 

260 

100 


per cent of the total, while the Maralbis have barely 7’8 per 
cent literate individuals. The Gujerati group stands mid-way 
between the two with 13-4 per cent of literates. As for partial 
literates. 1-5 per cent can only sign their names, while 3-1 per cent 
can sign their names as well as read. 

Comparing the literacy percentage among the domestic ser¬ 
vants under survey with all-India figures from the la.st Census of 
1951, we find that the former stand in a very favourable position. 
For instance, we have 63-3 per cent men servants who are lite¬ 
rate compared with only 29-6 per cent literate men all over India. 
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and 14-6 per cent literate women servants as against 9-3 per cent 
literate women all over India. The combined literacy for men 
and women in our sample is 37*8 per cent, whereas, that for the 
whole of India is only about 19.9 per cent based on figures 
shown in the Census of 1951.' It is a matter of great satisfaction 
for the observer that our domestic servants arc not a mass of 
completely illiterate persons, as is generally expected, compared 
with the other sections of the population. 

A percentage distribution of literate persons in difterent age- 
groups is also worth considering owing to the fact that the age 
of the individual has a bearing on literacy in view of the progress 
made in the country towards mass literacy in recent times. Table 
48a designed for the purpose shows that among men domestic 
servants there are not wide differences in literacy percentages in 
the three age-groups, below 20. 21 to 30, and above 30. Tn fact 
there is almost an equal literacy percentage of 60.8, and 60.9 in 
the age-groups below 20 and above 30 respectively which fact is 
difficult to comprehend. The percentage is slightly higher, about 
68.2, in the middle age-group of 21 to 30. Except in the Chris¬ 
tian community, the percentage of literacy is highest in the lowest 
age-group of below 20, and lowest in the highest age-group of 

TABLE 48a 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBU I ION 01 LITERALY IN DIFFERENT 
AGE-GROUPS 

Men dontestics 




Percentage of 

Literates 


Age-group 

Christians 

Gujeratis 

Marathi s 

All 

Communities 

Below 20 

66.6 

85.7 

55.2 

60.8 

21 - 30 

77.7 

73.3 

54.2 

68.2 

Above 30 

63.8 

70.7 

22.2 

60.9 


6. CL Education In India, Ministry of Education, Government of India, 
pp. 16-17. 
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above 30. The Marathis show a considerable drop to onl> 22.2 
per cent of literates in the highest age-group. It is among the 
Christians that we find a slight discrepancy. Here we have the 
largest number of literates, about 77.7 per cent, in the middle 
age-group of 21 to 30 contrary to what is normally expected. 
Anyway, the high literacy percentages in the highest age-group 
among the Christians and the Gujeratis is something quite com¬ 
mendable. 

The table 48b for women domestics shows greater regularity. 
Here there is a significant rise in literacy as we go from the 
highest to the lowest age-group according to the normal expec¬ 
tancy. There are 38.8 per cent literates in the age-group below 
20 compared to only 6.5 per cent literates in the age-group above 
30. One thing which is rather puzzling in the table is that, 
whereas, among Gujerati women there are 100 per cent literates 
in the age-group below 20, among the Marathis, the percentage 
is zero in this age-group. This may be due to a deficiency of 
numbers in the two communities in this age-group. 

Closely associated with the question of literacy is the duration 
of school attendance with reference to the class upto which the 
individual has studied. It is here that we shall find the real in¬ 
fluence of social class position on school attendance. “Occupa- 

TABLE 48b 

PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF LITERACY IN DIFFERENT 
AGE-GROUPS 


Women domestics 


Percentage of Literates; 


Age-group 

Christians 

Gujeratis 

Marathis 

Ali 

Communities 

Below 20 

55.5 

100 

0 

38.8 

21— 30 

42.8 

23.5 

19.3 

23.6 

Above 30 

13.3 

3.7 

4.3 

6.5 
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TABLE 49a 

I HE NUMBER OL PERSONS EDUCATED UPTO VARIOUS 
STANDARDS OE VERNACULAR AND ENGLISH 

Men domestics 


Number of Persons Eeluealed 



Christians 

Ciljjcratis 

Marathis 

All 

( onimuniO’cs 









a> 

SlundanJ 

cof^.pk'tcd 


c 

o 


n 

c 


C 


CJ 

sja 

c 

O 


Z 

rs 

A 

L. 

o 

CL 

c 

7 

*_ 

CL 

c 

Z 

u- 

•u 

CL 

Vernacular 

Std 1 

6 

7.5 


-3.7 

7 

8.7 

16 

6,8 

.. JI 

6 

7.5 

(I 

13.8 

9 

11.3 

26 

10.8 

„ III 

18 

22.5 

16 

20 

8 

10 

42 

17.4 

IV 

10 

12.5 

16 

20 

i 1 

13.8 

37 

15.4 

V 

8 

10 

1 

1.2 

3 

3.7 

12 

5 

.. VI 


3.7 

4 

5 

J 

1.2 

8 

3.3 

VH 

1 

1.2 



1 

1.2 

2 

.8 

VIll 

1 

1.2 

— 

— 


— 

1 

A 

English 

Std. II 

1 

1.2 



1 

1.2 

2 

.8 

.. V 

1 

1.2 

1 

1.2 


— 

2 

.8 

Attended 









school for 
less than 









one year 
Attended 

4 

5 

-) 

2.5 

4 

5 

10 

4.2 

Church or 
Salvation 









Army school 
Educated 

6 

7.5 

1 

1.2 

— 

— 

7 

2.9 

at home 

Never at¬ 

2 

2.5 

10 

12.5 

4 

5 

16 

6.8 

tended 

school 

13 

16.3 

15 

18.8 

31 

39 

59 

24.5 

Total 

80 

100 

80 

100 

80* 

Too 

240 

TTo 
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lion, amount and source of income, residential area, self-evalua¬ 
tion of social class, and various symbols of class are all related 
to the level of educational attendance”, as pointed out by Wilbur 
Brookover and collaborators.' Bearing this factor in mind we 
should not be expecting a high educational attendance on an 
average among the domestic servants in our sample. And our 
tables meet with our expectations. We find in table 49a, not con¬ 
sidering the 24.5 per cent or men domestics who never attended 
school, the largest number, about 17-4 per cent studied only iiptil) 
the standard third \ernacuiar, and the next largest gremp, 1.5,4 
per cent completed standard fourth vernacular. Another 10*8 
per cent left school after standard second vernacular. After the 
fourth standard there is a considerable drop in numbers. There 
are four persons in our sample, however, who have even studied 
upto English standards, two of whom upto standard second and 
the other two upto standard fifth! Of the rest, some attended 
school for Jess tlurn one year and some attended church or paro¬ 
chial schools in the villages where there are no regular standards 
with definite curriculums. It is signilicant to note that b.8 per cent 
of the men servants have stated that the> acquired literacy at 
home by self-study or by help given by some kindly friend or 
even an employer! On the whole we find the greatest concentration 
of students leaving school, between the second and the fourtli 
standards of vernacular in the domestic servant class. 

The table 49b for women domestics shows identical tenden¬ 
cies. Barring the 70.5 per cent of women wdio never attended 
school we have the largest number of individuals having left 
school before or immediately after completing the fourth verna- 
cuku". Here there is no one who has gone upto any English 
standards, while three persons studied at home. Others, either 
attended school for less than one year, or attended some cliurch 
school in the village for a year or two. 

It is important to note here that school attendance for any 
length of period need not necessarily imply literacy nor non- 
attendance should imply illiteracy. We have quite a few indivi¬ 
duals in our sample who have forgotten to read and write even 


7. Wilbur B. Brookover and others: A Sociolof^x Of Education, New 
York, 1955, p. 85. 
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TABLE 49b 

THE NUMBER OE PERSONS EDUCATED UPTO VARIOUS 
STANDARDS OF VERNACULAR AND ENGLISH 

Women (hnnestics 


Number of Persons Educated 


C hristians Gujeratis Marathis All 

(\>mnuinitics 


Standard 

completed 


o 

tlj 

iz 

c 

o 

u, 

o 

O 

ZJi 

C 

O 

c.» 

o 

0 


s/ 

creentage 

.. . 


Cm 

Z 

Hu 

Z 


z 


Vernacular 

Std. 1 

5 

7.1 

4 

5.3 

6 

5.2 

15 

5.8 

11 

2 

2.9 

— 


3 

2.6 

5 

1.9 

„ III 

7 

10 

5 

6.7 

3 

2.6 

15 

5.8 

.. IV 

8 

11.4 

4 

5.3 

5 

4.4 

17 

6.6 

.. V 

1 

1.4 

1 

1.3 

I 

.8 

3 

1.1 

.. VI 

- 

— 

— 

— 

1 

.8 

I 

.4 

.. VII 

1 

1.4 

— 

— 

1 

.8 

2 

.8 

VIII 

1 

1.4 


— 

— 


1 

.4 

Attended 
school for 
less than 

one year 

8 

11.4 

1 

1.3 

5 

4.4 

14 

5.4 

Attended 

Church school 

1 

1.4 

— 

—- 

— 

..._ 

1 

,4 

Educated at 

home 







3 

i.i 

Never attend- 

ed school 

34 

49 

59 

78.6 

90 

78.2 

183 

70.5 


70 100 75 100 115 100 260 100 


Total 
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after two to four classes of school attendance. These arc the in¬ 
dividuals who had either not fully acquired literacy or have re¬ 
lapsed into illiteracy, being not at all in touch with reading and 
w'riting since the day they left school. On the other hand, there 
are also some individuals who have admitted an ability to read 
and write even though they studied only upto standard first. This 
is dillicult to comprehend. It could only be explained by group¬ 
ing these persons along with those others who arc self-taught at 
home, as hasing acquired and continued to practice the art of 
reading and writing even after leaving school at a very tender 
age. There is also a happ> instance in our sample of a Marathi 
man servant still attending a night school after working hours. 
He is 01 ) 1 } years old and is married and has a fairly large 
joint family of S persons to support, along with another earning 
brother. Two rupees a month he pa\s for his fees for education 
out of a monthly wage of Rs. 30! Here is a fine testimony to the 
>till smouldering embers of ambition for education in at least one 
among a whole sample of .^00 individuals. 

It is also heartening to note that a small number of indi- 
\idual.s who never attended school acquired literacy in the house- 
liolds of their employers. This is a credit to a junction oj donics- 
lii servu'c ers an (Kcupation. At this pcnnl it would be of interest 
to refer to the authors of the “Vanishing Servant And the Con¬ 
temporary vStalus System Of The American South," who, while 
discussing the education and the acculturation of the Negro do¬ 
mestic servant in the white homes emphasise that, “it would be 
churlish to overlook the function of domestic service as an edu- 
aitional mediuni.""^ 

That household employment could be utilized as one of the 
mediums for spreading mass literacy is borne out by a successful 
experiment carried out in China in the nineteen twenties, a fact 
which was revealed by Dr. Ping Ling in his address at the World 
Education Conference held at Edinburgh in 1925.'" Families em¬ 
ploying maids or servants were held responsible for teaching them 
to read and write within four months, if the servants were illite- 


8 . 

9. 


C. Arnold Anderson and Mary Jean Bowman: op. cit. p. 21,5. 

cf. Parulekar R. V: Literacy In India pp. 145-147 who gives a detailed 
account of the address of Dr. Ping Ling printed on pp. 639-647 of 
Volume 11 of the Report of the Conference. 


D.S.-16 
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rate. ‘The master of the house is responsible for educating his 
servants” said Dr. Ping Ling. “Also we have a travelling teacher 
who goes round to collect those servants from the different houses 
at certain hours of the day, from four to five or three to four. 
This travelling teacher after school hours will go and collect them 
in a certain family or a certain place by arrangement, and then 
he will begin to teach a class of 20 or 30, and no teacher is al¬ 
lowed to quit his job until he has finished it . . . we say to the 
families, ‘you should not employ illiterates in your families. If 
you already employ them you must make them able to read and 
writc”.^^’ Here is indeed an eye-opener to India if she wishes to 
make mass literacy a fact, as one of the means for reaching the 
goal by bringing pressure both on the illiterate workers on the 
hand, and on the household employers on the other! 

Going back to the question of school attendance, after this 
TABLE 50a 

DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS I UAVING SCHOOL AT DILFLRFNT 
ACjES and AVERACiE AGE AT LEAVING SCHOOL 

Men Domestics 


All 

Christians Gujeratis Marathis Cominunities 

Average 

Age At 13.7 12.2 12.1 12.7 

Leaving years years years years 

School 


Sb 


ob 


C3 



C/3 

Z 

-U 

CJ 

1- 

o 

a. 

z 

Below 10 

2 

3.3 

7 

10— 12 

21 

35.0 

24 

13 — 15 

20 

33.3 

17 

16 — 18 

17 

28.3 

6 

Total 

60 

100 

54 


o o 

p o 

^ *-* 


Cw 

G 

£ 

z 

CL 

12.9 

4 

10.8 

13 

8.6 

44.4 

18 

48.6 

63 

41.8 

31.4 

14 

37.8 

51 

33.7 

11.1 

1 

2.7 

24 

15.9 

100 

37 

100 

151 

100 


10. Ibid. pp. 146-147. 
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small digression from the point, wc seek to enquire into the 
average age at which the individuals in our sample left school. 
We find in the table 50a that the average age for leaving school 
for men domestics is 12.7 years. It is highest for the Christians, 
13.7 years, and lowest for the Marathis, 12.1 years. The table also 
shows the distribution of persons leaving school at different ages. 
The largest number of persons, about 41.S per cent, had left 
school between the ages of 10 and 12, and about 33,7 per cent 
left at an age between 13 and 15. The Christians have a significant 
number of persons, 28.3 per cent of the total, who left at a 
slightly higher age, between 16 and 18. y\ small number, 8.6 per 
cent of the total, dropped out of school very early, even before 
they reached the age of ten. 

The age-group 10 to 12 is the usual one when the largest 
number of women also, about 43.4 per cent, left school as seen 
in the next table 50b. But here a very large proportion, next in 
size, about 33.3 j^er cent, gave up schooling even before they were 

TABLE 50b 

DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONS LEAVING SCHOOL AT DIFFERENT 
AGES AND AVERAGE AGE AT LEAVING SC:H00L 

Women Domestics 



Christians 

Gujeratis 

Marathis 

All 

Communities 

Average 

Age At 

10.5 

11 

11.2 

10.8 

Leaving 

years 

years 

years 

years 

School 






tr> 

O 

Z 

Percentage 

z 

Percentage 

Nos. 

Percentage 

xr> 

C 

z 

Percentage 

Below 10 

12 

36.2 

3 

25.0 

5 

33.3 

20 

33.3 

10— 12 

14 

42.6 

6 

50.0 

6 

40.1 

26 

43.4 

13 — 15 

7 

21.2 

3 

25.0 

2 

13.3 

12 

20.0 

16—18 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

13.3 

2 

3.3 


Total 


33 100 12 100 15 100 60 100 
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10, whereas, only about 20 per cent attended school uptill the age 
of about 15. It is rather surprising to note that there are 2 women 
who were in school as late as 16 and 18 and they are both from 
the Marathi group. These are indeed rare cases particularly in 
this class of people. Anyway, a higher age at leaving school among 
these people does not necessarily imply long years of school 
attendance and therefore acquisition of more education because a 
large number of persons in the lower classes enter school at a 
comparatively late age, even as late as 10 and 11 years, unlike 
the children of other higher sections of the population, and hence 
the late age for leaving school in very many cases. On the whole 
we find from our tables that very few persons remained in school 
after 15, most of them had dropped out usually before the age of 
12; and we have also seen before that after the fourth vernacular 
standard the numbers in school attendance drop considerably. 

85.7 per cent of the total men and women in our sample 
dropped out from school before reaching the fifth vernacular stan¬ 
dard which presents the problem of early leaving and considerable 
wastage at the elementary' lesel in the class under consideration. 
We also find that there is not a single individual who has com¬ 
pleted schooling in accordance with the required standards. This 
could only be explained by enquiring into the reasons for prema¬ 
ture school leaving, which would also include reasons for total 
non-attendance in any school, for a significant number of indi¬ 
viduals. 

Among the reasons cited by these individuals for interrupting 
education at an early stage, or for obtaining no education at all, 
are, financial difficulty, sickness or loss of one or both parents, 
demands for work either on land in the villages or in the city, 
lack of intelligence and interest for education, absence of school, 
or long distance of school from home in the villages, no further 
standards in school, bad treatment and beatings from the school¬ 
teacher, failure in examination, lure of the city of Bombay, own 
marriage, lack of importance attached to education in former 
times, custom forbidding girls to acquire education in the lower 
classes, and household work in case of girls. It is to be noted here 
that although the reasons are many and varied, most of them 
are direct or indirect implications of poverty in this class ot 
workers. 
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35 per cent of the nien and over 15 per cent of the women 
have given directly, lack of finances as the chief reason for leav¬ 
ing or not having attended school which implies that the inade¬ 
quacy of the economic resources of the family is a major factor 
in determining educational attendance of the individual which is 
also the general observation of many other students of the sub¬ 
ject/^ Again, 21,7 per cent of the men servants, and 13 per cent 
vvomcfi servants have stated that their educational opportunities 
were hampered owing to sickness or loss of one or both parents 
which in many cases implied orphanhood at an early age and 
therefore work. A child from a poor home who is already at a 
disadvantage, finds added difficulty in obtaining education when 
confronted with the loss of parents, finding himself at the mercy 
of none too kindly relatives who would take a much lesser in¬ 
terest in his mental development. 

When more than 20 per cent men and 6 per cent women had 
to give up or forgo education at a pre-mature age for attending to 
work in the rural areas or for seeking employment in the city, we 
have another indication of the economic factor working detri¬ 
mentally towards the individual's chances for education. It is one 
tvf the characteristics of the poorer classes of sixiety that owing 
to great ecotiomic stress, as soon as the child reaches an age 
when he could be of economic help to the household, he has to 
leave school; in other words this means that the parents from the 
poor homes cannot afford to forgo adolescent earnings. This re¬ 
ceives added impetus from the attractions offered by local oppor¬ 
tunities for employment. Jn the villages, for instance, the child 
is employed on minor agricultural operations dufing the peak 
seasons to add to the family earnings, or is required to look after 
the animals which the family may happen to possess. If work is 
not adequate in the rural areas, the child is very often sent to the 
city with some relative in search of some form of employment as 
14.8 per cent of our men servants have stated from their own 
experiences. Here it would be significant to take note of Booth 
when he remarked that, “The thousand opportunities for earning 


il. Cf. Brookover W. B. and others: op. cit pp 84-98. Also W. Lloyd 
Warner and others in Social Class in America, pp. 169-175; and J. E. 
Floud and others in Social Class And Educational Opportunity pp. 
139-149. 
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precarious livelihoods presented by great centres of population are 
an evil peculiarity; a source of demoralization for all who come 
within their influence most especially the young.”*' Domestic ser¬ 
vice is one of those occupations, though not always a demorali¬ 
zing one, which absorbs much of the child labour drifting into 
the city, owin^ to a total absence of le^aJ restrictions on the age 
of the child employed for the puriH>s<^. A large number of the 
domestic servants in our sample have stated that they entered the 
occupation at a very early age, sometimes as early as the age of 
eight or nine, thereby preparing themselves as household drudges 
for life with almost all chances for future development being 
obliterated.*^ Thus it is rightly pointed out by Raymond Fuller, 
that, ‘"Poverty and child labour beget each other and tend to per¬ 
petuate themselves in families and communities ... Child labour”, 
he continues, ”is both a cause and an effect of illiteracy and 
ignorance, of low wages and unemployment, of standards of 
living and levels of family and community life.”** The hazards to 
physical and moral health, along with educational and vocational 
disadvantages suffered by children who prematurely leave school 
have been fully recognized at the present day and ^^'e need not 
go into detail over here. But it would suffice to note for our 
purposes that a complete break from school and even from home 
in the case of very young domestic workers, finding thcrnsches in 
a different environment of a strange household of the employer, 
burdened with worries over the economic affairs of home, no 
doubt aggravates great emotional stress and mental instability, 
ft would be justifiable if the employer's household were a fairly 
decent one which might even serve as a protective influence, ac- 
culturating the child from a poor home in the ways of a refined 
existence. But if the employer's own household happens to be of 
an unwholesome kind with none too pleasant elements in it. 
where the child is treated with cruelty, even utilized for vicious 
purposes (in case of female children), as it is sometimes reported, 
and exploited for 12 to 14 hours a day on an absurdly low wage 


12. Charles Booth: op. cit. second series vol. V. p.-297. 

J3. There arc on the whole .1.2 per cent child servants in our sample 
who are below the age of !6. 

14. Raymond C. Fuller: ‘Child labour' Encyclopaedia of Social Sciences. 
Voi. III. 
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oi 6 io S rupees a nionlh. then the demoralizing inilucncc on him 
or her can very well be appreciated! Instances were brought to 
the notice of the in\estigator. where in the fair name of “adop* 
lien*' in the family the child from a poor home was brought up 
as a mere household drudge in return for food and shelter but 
no freedom or wages - a nuulcrn version o/ slavery! 

Among otlier reasons for non-schocl-allendance or early leav¬ 
ing mentioned by the employees, was a lack of importance aita- 
ched to education in their young days. Altluuigh among men. only 
5 persons gave this excuse, it is among tlie women that we find 
the largest number, about 47 per cent, who were withdrawn from 
school at an early age or were not at all sent to school. This 
rellects lower class culture trails where female education is looked 
upon with suspicion and di.sfavour and where parents are forced 
to curtail the education of girls b\ sheer pressure of tradition. 
And where \oung girls are not .sent to work. thc\ are kept at 
home to look after the housework while both parents are away 
at their respective places of occupation. Education, then, receives 
no attention in such ca.ses. 

CloseI\ as.sociatcd with this facor. is tlie early age at mar¬ 
riage among these classes which interrupts education. Only 1.2 
per cent of the men have given marriage as a reason for termi¬ 
nating school-life, while we have 6.5 per cent women in our sam¬ 
ple who have given the .same reason. In this connection the author 
ot* the 1931 Census Report of India writes, ''One of the most 
serious obstacles to the spread of female education is the early 
age of marriage which causes girls to be taken from school before 
they have reached e\en the .standard of the primary school lea¬ 
ving certilicatc".*’ 

Lack of intelligence and interest in studies was another ans¬ 
wer given by 7.5 per cent men and 3.5 per cent women domestics 
for discontinuing schooling. This is a very good reflection on the 
type of the education imparted to the children of the poorer work¬ 
ing classes. When education becomes boring and seems insigni¬ 
ficant to the child, entirely unrelated to his future economic role 
he naturaly tends to lose interest in what he is made to learn and 


15. Ccnsu.s i>f India Vol, I. India Pari I Report, p. .”^28. 
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blames himself as being unintelligent and inapt. It is a recog¬ 
nized fact now that the different varieties of intellectual ability and 
natural talent do not all require the same type of education, and 
that the content of the curriculum should differ at various levels 
even though educational opportunity should be the same for all 
classes. On this point A.K.C. Ottaway has very significantly ob¬ 
served that, ‘‘Equal opportunity for education does not mean 
identical education for all; it means that education at all levels 
should be of the best possible kind to suit each child, and that 
the highest education should be accessible to anyone able to pro¬ 
fit by it’’.^'^ Apart from the economic circumstances, it is the gene¬ 
ral disillusionment and frustration with the nature of education 
which is partly rcs{x>nsible for the apathy and lack of interest 
both on the part of many of the children and their parents from 
poorer homes, towards education as such, which results in early 
dropping out from school. 

When the school is at an unusually long distance from Iioiii' 
or when there is no school at all in the village in the native platv 
one cannot blame the individuals for not being educated. 7.5 per 
cent men and 5 per cent women in our sample complained 
that their illiteracy was chiefly due to this factor. The Census of 
1931 reported that about two-thirds of the villages in India had 
no schools at that time.’" Considering the fact that a large majo¬ 
rity of the domestic servants in our sample arc over 25 years of 
age this statement does apply to the educational system in their 
childhood days which lacked so many amenities. 

Even when the school was there it might not have had suffi¬ 
cient attraction for the child, who, under the slightest pretext pre¬ 
ferred to leave it for gocxl. “P(x>r homes and poor schools are fre¬ 
quently associated'', write J. E. Floud and collaborators.^** The 
school environment is thus another factor in the education of a 
child. Beatings from the teacher as a reason for leaving given by 
6 men and 3 women in our sample is no doubt a reflection on the 
system influencing the child's desire not to stay in school. “If the 

16. Ottaway A.K.C. op. cit. p. 92 . 

17. Census of India-1931 op. cit. p. 335. 

18. J. E. Floud and others: Social Class And Educational Opportunitv, 
London 1956. p. 96. 
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world of the child " remarks W. Lloyd Warner, is pleasant, re¬ 
warding, and increases his self-esteem, he is likely to want to stay 
and do well, if it is punishing and decreases his self-respect, he 
is likely to do poorly and want to quit”.'® The same is the case 
with failure in examination which causes stagnation and injures 
the prestige of the child, not to speak of the economic loss in¬ 
volved at the sacrifice of a full year's work on some gainful oc¬ 
cupation. Two persons in our sample, one Gujerati man servant 
and one Marathi woman servant have given this as a reason for 
discontinuing education. 

The educational ambition of three men was thwarted owing 
to absence of further standards in the rural school, otherwise they 
said that they would have continued schooling. Thus we have 
analysed in some detail the various causes, which all have, in 
some measure or the other, a foundation in poverty and in lower 
class culture, which have acted as a stumbling block in the educa¬ 
tional achievement of the individuals interviewed. 

If the opportunity for education was lacking, llie regret at 
having not had this opix>rtunity is always there in almost all the 
workers interviewed. They attribute much of their ills and misery' 
tr> this loss of educational chances which has landed them in a 
type of work which is quite distateful to them all. The sense of 
regret is still deeper in the case of those who did have some edu¬ 
cation at the elementaiy and even at the secondary levels with a 
little smattering of English, and who somehow have happened to 
drift into domestic service which according to them is nothing 
but drudgery . 

Not only is the regret there, but there is also a desire, nay 
in sonic cases a fervent desire, to acquire some kind of learning 
if opportunity presented itself. This is so to a greater or lesser 
extent both among the literates and the illiterates, both men and 
women, young and old, as can be seen in the following tables 
51a and 51b. We note that among men servants 69 per cent of 
the literate individuals are desirous of education. The Marathis 
show the greatest number, about 87 per cent of the literates hav- 


19. W. Lloyd Warner and others: SocUd Class In America. Chicago 1949, 
p. 28. 
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TABLE 5la 

THE PERCENTAGE OF LITERATE AND ILLITERATE PERSONS 
WHO ARE DESIROUS OF EDUCATING THEMSELVES 

Men Domestics 



Christians 

Giijcratis 

Marathis 

All 

Communitic 

Literate persons 
desirous of 
education 

58';, 

67'!.', 

87'„ 

69 

Literate persons 
not desirous of 
education 

42 

33'-., 

I3-,, 

31'',. 

Illiterate persons 
desirous of 
education 

44'.. 

59‘'„ 

64"„ 

57% 

illiterate person.s 
not desirous of 
education 

56“o 

4l'V, 

36',, 

43','.'. 


ing this desire. Among the Christians the numbers are compara- 
tively fewer, they being about 58 per cent of the total, in this eaU- 
gory. 

Among the illiterate men ser\ants we find that in all the com¬ 
munities the numbers desiring education are somewhat smallcf 
than among the literate individuals, though in almost all the 
cases, with the exception of the Christians, they arc more than 
half the total number of persons in each group. Here too the 
Marathis have the largest number of persons, 64 per cent of the 
illiterates, who are desirous of education. 

The table IVa women shows sharper dilferences in this respect. 
Here we ha\e as many as 85 per cent of literate women who 
have eN inced this interest in education. We find that in all the com- 
n'lunitics the percentages are much higher than those among men 
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TABLE 51b 

THE PERCENTAGE OE LITERATE AND ILLITERATE PERSONS 
WHO ARE DESIROUS OF EDUC ATINCi THEMSELVES 

Women Domestics 


All 

Cliristians Gujcratis Marat his Communities 


Literate persons 
desirous of 
education 

Literate persons 
not desirous of 
education 

Illiterate persons 
desirous of 
education 

Illiterate persons 
not desirous of 
education 


74 90% 

26 \ 

43'‘.. 38 

57 ‘'. 62 -; 


100 -,, 85;. 

0 -., 15 "; 

36'., 38',. 

74".. 62 Vo 


servants which is surely a fact which arrests our attention. Bui we 
find that among illiterate women there is a big drop to onlv 38 
per cent desiring education. The Marathi women show 80.1110 
peculiarity, for while among literates, one hundred per cent of 
the individuals are desirous of education, among the illiterates the 
percentage is the lowest, it being only 36 per cent of the total. 
We find that in both the tables, the Gujerati men and women 
stand midway between the other two communities as far as the 
percentages go. 

The two tables show on the whole that those literate indi¬ 
viduals who have already had .some taste of education arc more 
desirous of having .some opportunity to learn further than those 
of their less fortunate brethcren who are illiterate. This is more 
evident among women than among men. 

Although it is never too late to learn, the age of the indi- 
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vidual does act as a factor influencing this desire for learning* 
For instance it has been found that, while 87.3 per cent of the 
individuals below the age of 30 among men servants are eager 
to learn, there arc only 42.6 per cent of such individuals in the 
age-group above 30. This is true for all the communities, although 
among the Gujeratis we have many more persons in this upper 
age-group, about 56.0 per cent of the individuals desirous ot 
education, than among the Christians or the Marathis where the 
numbers are only 31.9 and 23.5 per cent respectively. 

We have discovered a similar situation for women also, al¬ 
though here the margin is broader between the two age-groups 
for those anxious for learning; for, while there are 75.8 per cent 
women below 30 having this desire, there are only 27.8 per cent 
in the age-group above 30 in this category. In all the communi¬ 
ties, the women have shown sharper differences between the two 
age-groups in harbouring this desire for education. 

We note therefore in both cases, that the desire is among 
larger numbers in the members of the younger generation than 
in those of the older. On the other hand we have quite a few^ 
individuals of 16 or 17 who have shown utter indifference to the 
question of education, while some persons of 55 and 60 have dis¬ 
cussed it with a keen interest. From among those of the older 
generation, who at present do not have any desire for learning. 
4iave admitted that i*i their early years they did have such a 
desire which was only frustrated by circumstances. Their negative 
attitude towards education is rather due to the belief on their part 
that their minds arc atrophied by age and would not be able to 
grasp anything taught to them at this stage. It is therefore this be¬ 
lief in their inability to learn which is correlated to an absence of 
any desire to learn. Many have expressed a scepticism towards any 
such opportunity ever being offered to them and therefore pre¬ 
fer to have no such desire. The time factor is an important one 
for those domestic servants who arc desirous of learning. They 
have all admitted that although they are themselves anxious about 
learning at least the three R’s they would not be allowed time-off 
from work by their employers to indulge in such a pursuit. 

The desire to learn English is greatly expressed by a large 
number of younger individuals if ever they have the opportunity. 
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Wc have al least one example of a Christian man servant in oui 
sample who is privately learning English in spare liours under a 
paid tutor! Such is their attraction towards the language which, 
according to them, would throw open the gates for further voca¬ 
tional opportunity. 

It was very disappointing to find among some few indivi¬ 
duals in the younger generation, many of them below 20, a total 
absence of any desire to educate themselves. May be, these arc 
the persons who have not yet grasped the true significance of 
education, not yet having felt the real pinch owing to its absence, 
as the older persons have, by their hard and bitter experiences, 
learnt to appreciate its value. Lured by the prospects of earning 
a few coins to meet their immediate needs, which would set them 
free from the burden of learning school lessons, they seldom 
pause to attach any importance to education at all, or to brood 
upon the very limited opportunities for employment for themsel¬ 
ves in the near future. Anyway, it is good that such cases are few 
and do not represent general tendencies. 

If the parents of the last generation, in families beset with 
poverty, were little impressed with the value of education and 
consequently withdrew their children from school at an early age, 
wishing them to start earning as soon as possible, let us see whe¬ 
ther domestic servants in our sample, who are themselves parents 
of children, and who regret their own lack of educational qualifica- 

TABLE 52a 

THE NUMBER OF CHILDREN GOING TO SCHOOL OF 

Men Domestics 


Community 

No. of children 
of school going 
age 

No. of children 
attending school 

Percentage 

Christians 

69 

49 

71 

Gujeratis 

73 

53 

72.5 

Marathis 

28 

12 

43 

All Communities 

170 

114 

67 
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TABLE 52b 

rHE NUMBER OF CHILDREN GOING TO SCHOOL OF 

Wofnen Domestics 


C omniunitN 


No. of children 
of school coinji 
age 


No. of childien 
attending school 


Percentage 


Christians 

40 

28 

70 

Gujeratis 

125 

70 

56 

Marathis 

103 

55 

53.5 

AH Communities 

268 

153 

57 


tioiK assist their children in getting the best out of education or 
not. A question was accordingly asked of the interviewees as to 
the number of their children of school going age. that is. between 
5 and 18, who were attending school at the time of enquiry. Ins¬ 
pecting tables 52a and 52b designed for the purpose we find that 
among men servants, out of a total number of 170 children of 
school going age only 114, or 67 per cent are in school. School 
attendance is highest for the children of the Gujeratis. it being 
72.5 per cent, while the Christians have a close 71 per cent. But 
the children of the Marathi men servants show the poorest at¬ 
tendance, for there are only 43 per cent of them in school, which 
is less than half the total. 

The table for women, on the whole shows that only 57 per 
cent of their children arc in .school, which figure is 10 per cent 
less than that for men. Here, the largest number of children of 
school going age, i.e., 70 per cent, arc those of Christian women. 
The Marathi women show the lowest attendance of only 53.5 per 
cent for their children, although this number is higher than that for 
the children of Marathi men servants by more than 10 per cent. 
This may be due to the fact that Marathi women have their families 
in Bombay with greater facilities for education for their children. 
But if we compare the two tables in detail this explanation cannot 
have universal application and as such, therefore, cannot be ac¬ 
cepted as a good explanation. For though as regards the number 
of families actually living in Bombay, the Gujerati women ser- 
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vants arc almost exactly like the Marathi women servants, and the 
Gujerati men servants like the Marathi men servants, yet in the 
matter of percentage of schooling of their children they show an 
exactly opposite phenomenon. The children of the Gujerati male 
servants going to school form a much higher percentage than 
those of the Gujerati female servants. 

It is gratifying for us to know that one daughter of a 
C hristian man servant who has 6 other children in school, and a 
son of a Marathi woman servant, arc attending college, a fact of 
which they are naturally very proud! Another Christian man ser¬ 
vant. and Marathi woman servant have each a son who has passed 
the matriculation examinatioji. while 5 other individuals in our 
sample have each a son studying in the S.S.C. class. These facts 
show that if not the parents the children of atleast some few do¬ 
mestic servants had completed or were at the stage of completion 
of the secondary school course at the time of enquiry and that 
there is a growing desire among these persons that their children 
should not take up the same occupation and live at the same 
standard of living as they Jiavc done. Many persons have reported 
that they had given some education ranging from vernacular stan¬ 
dard I to standard VIII to some of their children who had passed 
the school going age at the time of enquiry; while some others 
admitted having had to keep all their children, who were more 
than 18 years old, illiterate. At the same time it is rather dis¬ 
appointing that only 67 per cent of the children of school going 
age of men servants, and 57 per cent of the children of school 
going age of women servants are attending school with no gua¬ 
rantee of even these being not withdrawn prematurely. 

Although the parents have come to recognize the value of 
education, it is circumstances beyond their control which come 
in their way of sending all their children to school. Almost all 
those who do not have any of their children of school going age 
in school have stated that they cannot afford education for their 
children however much they want it. Although there are free 
municipal or government schools all over the city and even in 
the villages, the parents have to incur expense on books, clothes 
and other incidentals for their school going children. Even this 
much of expense they are not in a position to meet with, with 
the result some of the children are forcibly kept from school. 
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Quite a few persons have reported that when there is no one 
to look after the younger children at home while both the parents 
are away at work, some of the older children have to stay at 
home, thus being deprived of their educational opportunity. There 
are also cases of some of the children of our servants playing 
truant from school, not willing to study at all, after all the etforls 
of the parents to keep them in school. This is one aspect of the 
working class culture where the slum environment of the home 
is not inducive to promote a sense of learning among the child¬ 
ren. There are hardly any facilities for study pro\idecl in over¬ 
crowded one-room tenements which are the common unit of habi¬ 
tation of many of our domestic servants. In such circumstances 
it is not surprising that some children are reluctant to go to school 
even at a very early age. 

Hence we find that although the domestic servants thcmscivcs 
look upon with regret their own lack of education and consequent 
loss of opportunity, many of them with few exceptions struggling 
to give their children a good education, cannot do much for their 
children in spite of their desire, owing to hindrances placed by 
their home background and economic condition. The facts for 
educational opportunity for the children of the domestic servants 
in our sample, therefore, present wide variations ranging 
from the one extreme of cases where the parents at all costs keep 
their children in school, sometimes paying Rs. 15 to 20 a month 
by way of fees, even sending up some to college, to the other 
extreme where the parents can hardly afford to give even the bare 
minimum of education to their children. Although the instances 
at both these extremes are few, they are worth taking note of in 
an enquiry like this for giving at least a vague insight into what 
the future holds for the children of our domestic servants. 

Education is generally regarded as a panacea for curing most 
of the social ills including poverty, and as a ladder for moving 
up in the social scale. In the context of the present slate of affairs 
it is a matter of doubtful validity whether any significant number 
of the children of the domestic servants under investigation, with 
a few rare exceptions, will ever attain a status appreciably higher 
than, or a standard of living better than that endured by the 
parents themselves. 



Chapter IX 

LEISURE ACTIVITIES AND MODES OF RELAXATION 

Leisure time has been described in a few explicit words by 
Brighlbill and Meyer as the “opportunity for pursuits which 
contribute to personality growth ... the kind of lime which makes 
life worth living”.^ If life is to be made satisfying and 
worth living for the individual, and if the scope for a full deve¬ 
lopment of the personality is the desired aim for all, then leisure, 
like education as is now recognized, is the right as well as the 
privilege of everyone in a democratic society. The stress and 
strain of modern living, the sheer monotony of most non- 
creative types of work which denies the worker the sense of 
satisfaction and recognition as an individual, along with the 
crowded miserable conditions under which large sections of 
population live, make leisure a crying need for all, including 
the lowest grades of the working classes. This need for leisure 
for the worker has been well emphasized by Pangburn Weaver 
who writes, “The worker needs what every one needs : a satis¬ 
factory purpose in life apart from the business of making a 
living, the tranquility of leisure pleasantly and constructively 
employed, the joy in life of the individual who has some creative 
activity and whose self is developing. If he could have these his 
protest against conditions might be less bitter and perhaps be 
more effectively voiced, and he might be less often misled by 
delusive economic and social schemes.”- 

The spare time, as against his hours of work is the only 
part of his life where the individual is free from all compulsion 
and control, to do what he desires and pursue interests of his 
own free choice, merely for the gratification involved therein 

1. Brightbill C. K. and Meyer H. D.: Recreation. New York, 1953, p. 2. 

2. Weaver Pangburn: ‘The Worker’s Leisure And His Individuality’. 

American Journal of Sociology, 27 January 1922, pp. 433-441. 
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and with no economic motive behind. It is difficult for a large 
number of workers to find happiness in much of the work they 
do. This is more specially so in the cas: of those individuals 
whose work engenders within them a sense of insecurity and 
loss of personal worth and dignity which denies self-expression. 
To a certain extent this accounts for the low morale, lack of 
efficiency and psychological poverty on the part of a large num¬ 
ber of workers. In such circumstances what is denied to the 
natural instinct of the individual for self-development in work, 
can be compensated for partly by the satisfactory use of leisure 
in which he may find joy and happiness. On the other hand, 
viewing the question the other way round, the opportunity for 
self-expression in his leisure time often brings satisfaction to 
the worker also in his working time. For, as A. K. C. Ottaway 
has remarked, “A man is a whole personality, and the happy 
man in his leisure is usually happy in his work”.^ 

It is not enough that the worker should have sufficient leisure 
after working hours to do what he likes, but that the activities 
be pursues in his sparetime should be of a wholesome type for 
the good of his body and mind. This cultural opportunity for 
leisure, “depends largely upon how well individuals are prepared 
for it.’"* It is a recognized fact that there are different ways in 
which people can spend their leisure hours. They may be utilized 
for activities which bring them physical and social good or 
they may be wasted over activities which contribute to the dete¬ 
rioration of the individual with consequent baneful effects on 
society. Leisure time may be spent in active recreational pursuits 
like participation in sports and games, indulging in certain kinds 
of arts and crafts, or semi-active pursuits like watching games 
as a spectator, attending movies and dramas, quiet reading or 
just taking a stroll out into the open. Or again, leisure time 
may be a time for mere complete rest and relaxation for releasing 
tension, for it does happen as in the case of some individuals, 
that their work-time is so strenuous as to leave no energy for 
them at the end of the day for any kind of active or semi-active 
recreation. 


3. A. K. C. Ottaway: Op. cit. p. 99. 

4. Brightbill C. K. and Meyer H. D. Op. cit. p. 37. 
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In the light of these possibilities of spending leisure time 
let us survey the leisure activities of our domestic servants under 
consideration and see whether any significant number of them 
engage themselves in any worthwhile pursuits. Speaking of lei¬ 
sure activities of domestic servants first and foremost raises the 
question whether they do get any appreciable leisure lime. As is 
observed in a previous chapter, the working hours of a large 
number of domestic servants are long and irregular spreading 
from early morning to late in the evening. Such conditions of 
work leave comparatively much less leisure for the household 
workers than for those employed in other occupations. With 
hardly an hour or two here and there for recreation, the servants’ 
interests are apt to be rather limited in their scope. This feature 
coupled with the fact that most of our domestic servants have 
hardly received much by way of an education should be suffi¬ 
cient to prevent us from having any high expectations as to 
their leisure activities. It is an acknowledged fact that education 
prepares the individual in the arts of leisure which contribute 
to a rich and satisfying living.^ When, therefore, there is a defi¬ 
ciency in education there is also a comparative poverty of leisure 
activity. While discussing the question of leisure interests of 
domestic servants in England, C. V. Butler has aptly remarked 
that, “The servants as a class, and other manual workers have 
both too little leisure and too little training in the right use of 
what they have”.® The same remark would, without doubt, hold 
true for our domestic servants also, and they all seem to be con¬ 
scious of this fact and regret it too. 

In spite of these obstacles the domestic servants, though not 
all of them, do manage to find the time to engage themselves in 
some form of recreation or relaxation, if not every day, atleast 
occasionally. A glance at table 53a reveals some of the leisure 
activities of our men domestic servants. We notice that these 
comprise a wide variety of items which include active pursuits 
like participating in games such as hockey, football, ‘hututu’. 
and in other athletic activities, learning and practising music and 

5. Cf. Neumeyer M. H. and Neumeycr E. S. Leisure and Recreation 
New York, 1949. pp. 173-197. 

6. Butler C.V.: Op. cit. pp. 25-26. 
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TABLE 53a 

MODES OF RECREATION AND RELAXATION OF 

Men Domestics 



Christians 

Gujeratis 

Marathis 

All 

Communities 

Modes of Recreation 
and Relaxation 


1) 

bO 

B 

g 


o 

B 


o 

00 

B 

s 


oo 

B 

g 


•B 

o 

Z 

£ 

to 

O 

Z 

a. 

o 

Z 

1 

») 

o 

Z 

8 

£ 

1. Playing games 
like Hockey 
and Football 

8 

10 

1 

1.2 



9 

3.6 

2. Playing games 
like Hututu 

and Lathi 





16 

20 

16 

6.7 

3. Watching 
sports and 
matches 

13 

16.4 

2 

2.5 

1 

1.2 

16 

6.7 

4. P 1 a y i n g 
musical instru¬ 
ments like 
Violin 

7 

8.7 





7 

2.9 

5, Learning 
Indian 
classical music 



2 

2.5 



2 

0.8 

6. Western 
dancing 

1 

1.2 

- 

- 

— 

.... 

1 

0.4 

7. Indian dancing . 


— 

—* 

— 

I 

1.2 

1 

0.4 

8. Photography 


... 

J 

1.2 

— 


I 

0.4 

9. Reading 
books and 
periodicals 

46 

57.5 

46 

57.5 

27 

34 

119 

50 

10. Visiting films 

61 

76.2 

62 

llA 

58 

72.5 

181 

75.4 

11. Visiting dramas 

1 

1.2 

— 

— 

— 

~ 

1 

0.4 

12. Attending Bhajan 
Mandli 

— 

— 

6 

7.5 

20 

25 

26 

10.8 

13. Visiting & 
gossipping with 
friends & relatives 

20 

25 

35 

44 

41 

51.4 

96 

40 

14. Sleeping and 
resting 

2 

2.5 

1 

1.2 

— 

— 

3 

1.2 

J5. Going for walks 

10 

12.5 

4 

5 

2 

2.5 

16 

6.7 

16 . No leisure given 

2 

2.5 

— 

— 

3 

3.7 

5 

2.1 
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dancing, photography, participating in social activities like the 
‘bhajan mandlis’; semi-active pursuits like reading books and 
newspapers, attending sports and matches, visiting films and 
dramas, going out for a walk, visiting friends and relatives, idle 
gossip, and also such passive activities like sleeping and resting 
which may be called complete relaxation. 

Although some items of recreational activities of the servants 
in this list seem quite attractive, we meet with disappointment 
when we study the actual numbers indulging in them. Except 
for spending spare time in reading, where we have about 50 per 
cent of our men servants interested in this particular pastime, we 
find that the numbers are too few pursuing other cultural acti¬ 
vities. For instance there are only 7 men who can play a musi¬ 
cal instrument like the violin, and they are all Christians, forming 
2.9 per cent of the total men servants. Interest in Indian classical 
music and taking lessons in it is reported by only 2 Gujerati 
men. Only one Marathi servant is learning Indian dancing, while 
one Christian servant has admitted a fondness for western 
dancing. Photography too. is a hobby of only one individual. 

Even interest in sports and athletics is evinced by a very 
small number of persons, there being about 10.3 per cent parti¬ 
cipating in some form of games and having membership of some 
small local teams, and about 6.7 per cent merely attending games 
and sports as passive spectators. There is a tendency on the part 
of Christians and Gujeratis to prefer western games, while the 
Marathi servants occasionally play ‘hututu’ or ‘lathi’ which are 
their favourite sports. 

There are a few instances of group activities carried on in 
spare lime in the form of ‘bhajan mandlis’ among the Marathis 
in particular and Gujeratis to some extent. The members meet 
on appointed days, usually late in the evening at a suitable place, 
exchange news and views and spend hours together singing reli¬ 
gious songs and sometimes even dancing around the image of a 
deity. 25 per cent of the Marathi servants, and 7.5 per cent of 
the Gujeratis have reported having membership of such ‘mandlis’, 
and many more expressed a desire for it “if only time would per¬ 
mit”. Apart from participation in games and other athletic pur¬ 
suits in social clubs by a very small number of individuals, this 
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is perhaps the only form of group activity engaged in by our 
domestic servants for recreational purposes. “Group stimulation”, 
write M. H. Neumeyer and E. S. Neumeyer,” is necessary for the 
greater enjoyment of recreation. It produces and intensifies the 
emotional experiences. The factor that gives recreation its greatest 
scope and intensity is that it is social, not solitary”.^ If group 
participation intensifies and stimulates recreation and serves as 
a socialising medium, it is a matter of pity that not a very signi¬ 
ficant number of the domestic servants in our sample avail them¬ 
selves of it, either through a lack of opportunity or through a 
lack of interest. 

We also observe that art, whether creative or otherwise 
finds no place in this list of the leisure activities of the domestic 
servants. Participation in art expression provides enjoyment to 
many and compensates for the total want of beauty in the dreary 
existence of a large number of persons. It is difficult to account 
for the absence of this activity in any form in our group of work¬ 
ers which is indeed a rather unfortunate thing for them. It may 
be that a lack of education is partly responsible for this pheno¬ 
menon. 

The chief medium of entertainment for the domestic ser- 
workers, as it is for many people in other walks of life is perhaps 
the motion pictures. For we see in our table that more than three- 
fourths the number of men servants have reported the picture- 
going habit with varying frequencies of attendance as we shall 
see later. This is easy to understand in view of the fact that 
films provide a momentary relief and their reasonable rates of 
admission enable the poorer classes with low incomes to enjoy 
them. Moreover, they can provide suitable entertainment to large 
numbers. That the drama and the theatre have not much appeal 
to the lower classes at the present day can be seen from the fact 
that only one individual in our sample has admitted a taste for 
them. 

Apart from visiting an occasional movie or going out for a 
walk, the chief leisure activity of the domestic servants is visiting 
friends and relatives and idle gossip. The resident servants are 

7. Neumeyer M. H. and Neumeyer E. S. Op. cit. p. 212. 
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in most cases allowed to entertain their own guests if they are 
provided with servants’ quarters. Many servants have one or 
two hours free in the evening when they are allowed to go out. 
It is not an uncommon sight in some of the less congested loca¬ 
lities of the city, to find a group of domestic servants collecting 
from neighbouring buildings, squatting on the pavements ex¬ 
changing the day’s gossip, or enjoying a game of cards with a 
cigarette jutting from their mouth. The pavement is their only 
club and gossip their pastime I All the servants eagerly look for¬ 
ward to this evening session in the course of their day’s work. 
This is the only means by which the domestic servants establish 
social contacts with their fellow servants. A servant’s life in his 
employer’s household, away from his own kith and kin, is apt 
to be lonely especially if it is in a one-servant household. The 
loneliness is a psychological one, for despite the presence of the 
members of the employer’s family, the servant, though sometimes 
regarded as one of the family, finds a social barrier separating him 
from the others. He cannot engage in much conversation with 
the master or the mistress, he cannot confide secrets in them, he 
cannot give vent to his sentiments, or express his emotions in 
their presence, he is always expected to mind his “own position”. 
This creates a real social distance between him and the employer’s 
family which is a psychological trial for the servant. In view of 
such a situation it is imperative that he should be allowed to 
go out for an hour or two in the evening when he can meet and 
mix with friends and fellow workers belonging to his own 
class, sharing his interests and problems, with whom he can be 
at home. He is indeed a cruel employer who does not allow his 
servants freedom for even this much social intercourse. There is a 
queer notion among some employers that their servant would be 
spoilt when allow'ed to mix with other servants who would arouse 
discontent in him if they happened to enjoy higher wages and 
better working conditions. Only an employer guilty of exploiting 
his servant for an absurdly low wage, and giving him really bad 
treatment, could have such a notion ! 

Three men servants have said that they spend their spare 
time chiefly sleeping and resting. That the human body needs 
sleep and rest to recover from fatigue is granted; but rather more 
than necessary indulgence in them may be taken to mean that 
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either domestic work is very tiring for these workers, or they do 
not have the capacity or the necessary mental make-up to enjoy 
leisure in any other way for self-expression and a satisfying living. 

Five persons, or 2.1 per cent of the total, complained of 
having no leisure activity at all because of no leisure allowed to 
them at their place of service. It is a very unfortunate thing for 
any individual to have no leisure to indulge in pleasurable activity 
which is so essential for personality growth. This is more espe¬ 
cially so when one’s work is not at all up to one’s satisfaction as 
in the case of domestic service which is so dull for the servant, 
for in such instances a lack of leisure would mean the thwarting 
of personality growth with its consequent bad effects on mental 
and physical health. 

If we examine table 53b for the interests and spare time 
activities of women servants we find that they arc much fewer 
than those of men and are more static. They include reading books 
and newspapers, playing indoor games, stitching, knitting and 
embroidery, art, visiting films, going for walks, visiting friends 
and relatives, gossip and prayers. But even from among these, the 
creative and aesthetic pursuits, which if we remember, arc absent 
among men ,are found among very few persons. For instance only 
9.2 per cent of the women spend their spare time stitching or 
knitting or doing* some kind of embroidery. These crafts which 
provide an outlet for manual dexterity are useful and creative, and 
demand no special skill or intelligence. It is surprising why so few 
women are interested in them. Also, interest in art is evinced by 
only three persons forming 1.1 per cent of the total number of 
women in the sample. Incidentally, all these three are very young 
girls freshly withdrawn from school, whose interest in drawing 
and painting may be only a continuing influence of their little 
education. 

Reading as a pastime is reported by 50 per cent of the men 
servants, but only about 7 per cent of women have mentioned it 
as a spare time pursuit. Reading is a source of great satisfaction 
and even enjoyment for many people irrespective of class; and 
those among our domestic servants who admitted a taste for read¬ 
ing, admitted it with great enthusiasm. The spectacle of domestic 
servants patiently deciphering the words from a small book, one 
by one, with an eagerness to know its contents, sitting below an 
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TABLE 53b 

MODES OF RECREATION AND RELAXATION OF 

Women Domestics 


Christians Gujcralis Marathis communities 
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1.5 

games 

4 

5.1 



— 

— 

4 

2. Stitching, knitting 

or embroidery 

13 

18.6 

6 

8 

5 

4.3 

24 

9.2 

Art 

2 

2.9 

1 

1.3 

— 


3 

1 ! 

4. Reading books 

and periodicals 

14 

20 

4 

5.3 

— 


18 

6.9 

5. Visiting lilms 

47 

77 

41 

54.5 

34 

30 

122 

46.5 

b. Visiting and 
gossippjng with 
friends and 
relatives 

36 

51.5 

52 

69 

91 

79 

179 

68.5 

7. Going for walks 

... 

- 

2 

2.6 

— 


2 

0.7 

8. Prayers 

3 

4.3 

1 

1.3 

— - 


4 

1.5 

9. No leisure given 

7 

10 

13 

17.4 

19 

16.6 

39 

15 


electric lamp in the late hours of an evening, must be fairly well 
familiar to many an employer. What they missed in early life by 
way of an education in school, they try to compensate for by 
reading in later life. What they actually read is not specified, 
though we cannot expect the reading of the servants to constitute 
any intellectual exercise. But from the reading material lying about 
in the servants’ quarters it was gathered that they read mostly 
story books and religious or mythological literature. Men seem to 
be fond of newspapers also, though none of the women has shown 
interest in them. It is a pity that on the whole so few women are 
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at all interested in reading. This may be because of their compa¬ 
ratively low literacy standard. 

The reading of the domestic servants is not from a point of 
view of study, though it is said that one of the uses of leisure is 
education. Only two persons in our whole sample of 500 are 
utilizing their spare time for study; one of them is a Marathi 
servant attending a night school after working hours, and the 
other a Christian learning English under a private tutor, and 
both are men whose cases are mentioned in a previous chapter. 
None of the women pursues any study in the free hours. One or 
two instances were reported of social workers coming over to 
their chawls in the evenings and conducting adult literacy classes 
for women. But such attempts being sporadic and irregular, none 
of our women servants seem to take any note of it or avail them¬ 
selves of the opportunity during their leisure time. 

Sports find no place in this list of leisure activities of women 
and it is quite natural to expect this among working class women. 
We have only four women in the Christian community interested 
in indoor games and again, they too are young in age. For others, 
even the mention of sports and games sounded ridiculous. Rightly 
have Slater and Woodside said, ‘‘Hobbies and sports are no part of 
a working class woman’s life, nor are they expected to be. Energy 
and interest are absorbed by the home, and there is a lack of real 
leisure, or any prolonged periods of time free from interference. 
The position is accepted as inevitable, and there is no striving 
after wider contacts”.® Outside of working hours, home-making 
is the chief and only occupation of our women domestic servants, 
more especially so the Gujerati and the Marathi women who have 
their homes in the city. 

Four women, among whom three are Christians and one 
Gujerati have stated that their main spare time interest is prayers. 
Any spare moment they find from their work they go to a nearby 
church or temple. Prayer is no doubt a form of mental relaxation 
which makes the individual forget his own miserable environment 
and existence. We shall be discussing later, however, the church- 
going, or temple-going habits of our domestic servants in some 
detail as part of leisure activities. 


8. Eliot Slater and Moya Woodside: Op. cit. p. 87. 
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The only form of entertainment for our women servants is 
movies. But looking at the table, we find that only 46.5 per cent 
of them can afford even this popular entertainment. The number 
of women seeing films, among the Marathis is lowest, there being 
only 30 per cent among them visiting them, whereas, among 
Christians, as many as 77 per cent of the women have admitted 
their interest in films. Several Gujcrati and Marathi women when 
asked if they ever visited films, have replied that their own life is 
“one long cinema” of misery and they have no need to go else¬ 
where to witness it! 

Visiting friends and relatives and gossipping is one of the 
chief pastimes of 68.5 per cent of our women servants. It is not an 
uncommon sight to find three or four neighbours collecting in the 
house of one, during evening hours, while there is a lull in their 
work, exchanging idle gossip. 

Parks and play-grounds are the only places where a large 
number of Christian women domestic servants meet their friends 
during one or two hours in the evening, where they bring their 
employers’ children for a stroll. One has only to go round the 
public parks of the city on an evening to find the benches or the 
lawns occupied by groups of Christian ‘Ayahs’ with the children 
playing around them or sitting in their laps. They exchange news, 
sing songs, read the Bible or tell stories to one another. This is 
perhaps their only mode of recreation where the parks serve them 
as clubs for social intercourse. 

Since movies are usually the only form of entertainment re¬ 
ported by a significant number of persons in our sample it would 
be worthwhile analysing the picture-going habits of the domestic 
servants. Movies, apart from providing relief and escape from the 
drudgery of life, have other functions too. They have been des¬ 
cribed by F. G. Robbins as “an agency of social control, a definer 
of social situations, and a determiner of social attitudes”.® Again 
elsewhere she writes, “The motion picture has a tremendous in¬ 
fluence on conduct, because man is suggestible and inclined to¬ 
wards imitation”.^” It is rather the frequency of motion picture 

9. Florence Greenhoc Robbins: The Sociology of Play Recreation and 
Leisure Time, U.S.A. 1955. p.298. 

10. Ibid p. 299. 
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attendance which determines, to some extent, the behaviour pat¬ 
terns and types of attitudes of the individual. Firstly, it has been 
found that about 24.6 per cent men, and 53.5 per cent women 
never attend movies at all and hence are unaffected by the in¬ 
fluence, whether wholesome or unwholesome, of the movies. Of 
the rest, the largest number of individuals in both cases, i.e., about 
34 per cent men, and 13 per cent women see a picture or two 
once a month. The number of individuals seeing more than 2 
films a month is comparatively small. We do have instances of 
individuals visiting even 8 or 10 films a month, but they are stray 
cases constituting a very small portion of the total. On the other 
hand there are quite a few persons seeing films at much longer in¬ 
tervals of time ranging from one picture in 1 or 2 months to one 
in 2 or 3 weeks. These also are the persons who cannot be in 
any way influenced by movies cither for good or for evil. In 
whatever manner, therefore, the films can affect the behaviour of 
persons, at least so far as our domestic servants are concerned 
they affect only a very small number who frequent them more 
than twice or thrice a month. 

Prayer and worship are regarded as perhaps one of the ways 
of relaxing the mind. Attending the places of worship may take 
the mind away from the trials of life and provide a refreshing, 
wholesome, spiritual influence to the individual which may go a 
long way towards the development of character and clean ha¬ 
bits. Moreover, places of worship are often the centers of com¬ 
munity activity bringing people together and promoting social 
interaction. The recreational importance of worship has been 
recognised all over. “We have perhaps become aware that worship 
itself has a distinct recreational value”, says F. G. Robbins. “The 
ritual, the pageantry as well as the social interaction of doing 
things in a group are all expressions of this value”Let us then 
enquire into the church or temple attending habits of our domestic 
servants. 

An analysis of these habits has revealed that among the 
Christian men and women, a large majority of them, about 86.6 
per cent visit the church once or twice a week and sometimes 


11. Ibid p. 166. Cf. also. J. Wach: Sociology of Religion^ London 1947 
pp. 35-51, pp. 18-19. 
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even more frequently than that; 2.1 per cent go to the church 
once or twice a month. There are on the other hand 11 persons, 
constituting 7.3 per cent of the total who attend the church every 
day which is something worth taking note of. Five persons have 
complained that they can visit the church very rarely because of 
difficulty in obtaining leave from the employer. It is a thing to be 
regretted that the religious sentiments of some few persons are 
stifled owing to exigencies of the occupation. 

Among the Gujerati and the Marathi Hindu servants, although 
the majority attend the temple once or twice a week, the percen¬ 
tage is only 31.7 on the whole, while 24 per cent visit it only 
occasionally and another 28.8 per cent, only on festivals. Fourteen 
persons, i.c.. 4 per cent of them, have stated that they attend the 
temple only in their native places and not in Bombay. There are 
barely 2.3 per cent of the individuals who go to the temple every 
day at least for a “darshan" of the god, while another 2.8 per 
cent of the individuals have said that they never attend the tem¬ 
ple. Of the latter, 2 persons who are both Gujerati women have 
admitted that they are not religious minded and have no faith in 
God, because God has kept them in such misery and poverty., 
Such an attitude towards religion has been manifested by only 
these 2 persons in a whole sample of 500. The others are more 
fatalistic in their approach and accept their present state as some¬ 
thing ordained by the Almighty to be endured without complaint. 
The remaining 8 persons who have admitted not visiting the tem¬ 
ple, do so owing to their inability to afford the expense that is to 
be incurred in the temple. They prefer to worship their God in 
their own home. 

It is noted that the Christians are more regular in their habit 
of attending the place of worship than the Hindus. This may be 
owing to a compulsion placed upon them by Church authorities 
on pain of excommunication. The Hindu servants are more prone 
to visit the temple on festival days rather than on any ordinary 
day. A large number of Hindu women servants have expressed 
the desire for attending the temple more frequently than they do 
for listening to the “KatHias” or scriptures and mythological sto¬ 
ries that are read out before assemblies of women, and for parti¬ 
cipating in “bhajans.” They regret their inability to do so owing 
to a lack of time. Temple and church activities are very much after 
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the hearts of these people but the demands of domestic service do 
not permit them to participate much in such leisure time social 
intercourse. We agree with M. H. Neumeyer and E. S. Neumeyer 
when they write, “The nature of one’s occupation goes far to set 
the tone, pitch and tempo of leisure... .”*~ 

Communal and religious festivals give the servants an oppor¬ 
tunity for diversion from their routine and toil. For a large num¬ 
ber of them they are days for relaxation and recreation. Most of 
the domestic servants are given leave from work on at least two 
or three festivals in a year. If they are not given leave, they take 
it of their own accord, especially the non-resident servants. Even 
the resident servants spend the day away from their place of 
work with friends and relatives. A visit to the place of worship on 
festival days is almost a must for them and they usually put on 
new clothes for the occasion if they afford. Visits are exchanged 
among relatives and friends during the day and very often the 
evening is spent at some place of amusements or entertainment. 
Extra expenditure is necessarily incurred on festive occasions de¬ 
pending on the capacity of the individual to spend. If the festival 
is celebrated with one’s own family the expenses go very high 
running into Rs. 100 to 200 especially if new clothes are provided 
for every member; if on the other hand the family is living away, 
then only expense on self is incurred which may range from Rs. 5 
to 50. Very often the money is borrowed from various sources to 
meet the gaiety of the festival. 

We have only 2 instances in our sample, of a Christian 
woman and a Marathi man servant who are given the expenses 
by their employers for their festivals once or twice a year. On 
the other hand there are 25 individuals, i.e., 5 per cent of the 
whole sample who do not incur any extra expense on festivals 
because they cannot afford it, neither do they borrow from any 
one for that matter. 

Anyway, for most of our domestic servants festivals arc 
the only occasions when they can give expression to their emo¬ 
tions and forget the routine of work. It is a matter of regret that 
not all servants can always participate in the festivities; for again. 


12. Neumeyer M. H. and Neumeyer E.S.. Op. cit. p. 140. 
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TABLE 54a 

TOTAL NUMBER OF PERSONS INDULGING IN SMOKING, 
PAN, TEA, TOBACCO AND AVERAGE AMOUNT OF 
MONEY SPENT ON EACH PER MONTH 

Men Domestics 


Christians 

Gujeratis 

Marathis 

All 

Communities 

ToUil No. of 

Persons Smoking 

58 

63 

18 

139 

Percentage 

72 

78.5 

22.6 

58 

Average Amount 
of Money spent Rs. 

7.3 

6.8 

5 

6.7 

Total No. of Persons 
eating Pan 

I 

6 

55 

62 

Percentage 

1.2 

7.5 

68.5 

25.8 

Average Amount of 
Money spent Rs. 

5 

2.8 

4.1 

4 

Total No. of Persons 
Chewing Tobacco 

2 

2 

23 

27 

Percentage 

2.5 

2.5 

29 

11.2 

Average Amount of 
Money spent Rs. 

2 

6 

1.6 

2 

Total No. of Persons 
drinking Tea in excess 

1 

4 

22 

27 

Percentage 

1.2 

5 

27.5 

11.2 

Average Amount of 
Money spent Rs. 

5 

4.7 

3.8 

4 


there are quite a few, who, under an unkind employer, may not 
be given permission to spend the whole day out, especially in the 
case of the resident servants. 

Among other activities engaged in by the domestic servants in 
their leisure time, not mentioned so far in the foregoing tables. 
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may be considered smoking, pan-eating, tobacco-chewing and tea¬ 
drinking—, the last one in excess. These are some of the modes 
of mental as well as physical relaxation, which, though they have 
harmful effects on health in the long run, are considered as 
desirable or even enjoyable forms of spending free time by the 
individuals concerned. Such is the craving for these items of con¬ 
sumption, that some persons have even stated that they would 
go without food but would not forgo any of these, which, ac¬ 
cording to them soothe the nerves and dispel monotony and 
worry. It is important to remember that indulgence in such habits 
is not only injurious to health but consumes so much money from 
the meagre wages of the worker. Let us ascertain what propor¬ 
tion of our household workers are addicted to smoking, pan¬ 
eating etc., and how much money is expended on these items. 

In table 54a we find that 58 per cent of the men servants 
are smokers, each individual spending on an average Rs. 6.7 
per month on smoking. Among the Gujeratis there arc the lar¬ 
gest number of smokers constituting 78.5 per cent of the total, 
whereas, only 22.6 per cent of the Marathis smoke. The Chris¬ 
tians are close to the Gujeratis in number, there being 72 per 
cent smokers among them and they also spend the largest amount, 
about Rs. 7.3 per month on smoking. The Marathis on the other 
hand spend only Rs. 5 per month on an average. 

25.8 per cent of the men servants are pan-eaters incurring on 
an average an expense of Rs. 4 per person per month on pan. But 
community-wise there are large differences. While there is only a 
solitary instance of a Christian eating pan, there are 68.5 per cent 
Marathis indulging in it. Among the Gujeratis also the numbers 
arc few, there being only 7.5 per cent pan-eaters among them, 
and they spend only Rs. 2.8 per month on pan, while the Mara¬ 
this spend Rs. 4.1 and the Christian servant spends Rs. 5 on 
himself for pan. 

There arc a few persons whose use of tobacco is confined 
merely to chewing and they are about 11.2 per cent of the total. 
Here too, we have the largest numbers among Marathis, there 
being 29 per cent of the total, chewing tobacco but they spend 
only Rs. 1.6 on this item per individual whereas, the 2 Gujeratis 
that are there consume each Rs. 6 worth of tobacco per month. 
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Among the C hristians also there are only 2 persons fond of 
tobacco, and they each spend about Rs. 2 per month. 

As for tea-drinking, we have considered only those cases 
where the quantity consigned exceeds the normal tendency to 
any considerable exienl. It should be remembered that most 
servants receive tea in their employer’s household even if they 
are non-resident servants. Of those who drink tea in excess, we 
have 11.2 per cent of the men servants spending on an average 
an extra Rs. 4 per month. This habit is again found in a large 
proportion among the Maiathis where there are 27.5 per cent of 
the instances. Anujni: lathers the instances are comparatively 
very few. 

Among women also we find such pastimes to a greater or 
lesser extent as seen in table 5-ih. 15 per cent of women servants 
arc smokers compared 5X pci cent of men. The Christians and 
the Gujeratis show larger number> wlio smoke, wiiile there is 
only one such instance among the Marat his. The average amount 
spent on smoking is abcnit Rs. 4.2 per month. 

Pan-eating is indulged in b\ more women than men, for wc 
have 36.4 per cent of the former compared to 25.8 per cent of 
the latter. Die Marathi women have 54 per-cent of pan-calers as 
against 13 per ccnl Christians eating pan. The money spent on 
an average on pan b> the women is Rs. 3.1 per month. 

As regards tobacco-chewing also, the women show a larger 
percentage of such habituees than the men: there arc 34 per cent 
women having this habit as again.st only 11.2 per cent of men. 
But they spend only Rs. i.5 on an average per month on 
tobacco. 

Women fall short of numbers where tea-drinking in excess 
is concerned for there are only 6 such cases and they are all 
Marathis; and they spend about Rs. 4.1 per month on tea. 

One thing that strikes us in the two tables is that on all these 
items except tea, the men spend slightly more than the women. It 
should be remembered that when the same individual indulges 
in more than one of these pastimes, then the amount he spends 
per month reaches upto even Rs. 10 or 12. In such cases, the 
worker often deprives himself of other more essential things to 
satisfy some of these useless cravings. 

D.S.-18 
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TABLE 54b 

TOTAL NUMBER OF PERSONS INDUlXilNG IN SMOKING, 
PAN. lEA, roBACCO AND AVERAGE AMOUNT OF 
MONEY SPENT ON EACH PER MONTH 


W(yim'n Domestics 



Christians 

Giijeratis 

Matalhis 

All 

(omm unities 

Total No. of 
Persons Smoking 

IX 

20 

1 

39 

Percentage 

26 

26.8 

.8 

15 

Average Amount 
of Money spent 

R.S. 4.3 

4.1 

.5 

4.2 

Total No. t)f 
Persons eating Pan 


23 

62 

94 

Percentage 

1.^ 



.36.4 

Average Anunini 
of Money spent 

Rs. I.V 

.3.4 

3.1 

3.1 

Total No. of 

Persons chewing Tobacco !-> 

20 

55 

88 

Percentage 

18.6 

26.x 

48 

34 

Average Amount 
of Money spent 

Rs. 1.6 

1.0 

1,4 

1.5 

Total No. of 

Persons drinking Tc; 
in excess 

i 


u 

6 

Percentage 

— 

— 

5.2 

2.3 

Average Amount 
of Money spent 

Rs. - 


4.1 

4.1 


As indicated by our data, among meiv servants there are 22.5 
per cent and among women seirants, 20.7 per cent of the indivi¬ 
duals who indulge in more than one of these items. In both cases, 
the Marathis far surpass the others in this. On the other hand, 
there are quite a few individuals who totally abstain from smok¬ 
ing or pan-eating, or tobacco-chewing, or even tea-drinking in 
excess, and they are 20.8 per cent men and 34 per cent women. 
The rest of course arc addicted to only one of these habits. 
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It was impossible to ask any of the persons interviewed, 
whether they were given to the drink habit in view of the present 
circumstances. Even a mention of it would have aroused sus¬ 
picion and a consequent suspension of the interview. But from 
hearsay evidence it was brought to notice by neighbours or 
friends that some of the men domestic servants, especially the 
Gujeratis and the Christians are not immune to alcoholism, and 
sometimes even drink in excess. Stories of their servants coming 
home dead drunk and misbehaving were also narrated by one or 
two employers known to the investigator. Nay, even the smell of 
liquor in the servants’ quarters was once or twice detected on 
some of the rounds of investigation. But i>n the whole no pro¬ 
per information as to the servant’s drijik habits was available in 
any form. 

Much the same could be said about gambling as one of the 
leisure activities of the servants. It is not unusual to see some of 
the servants squatting in stair-case corners during quiet after¬ 
noon hours playing an apparently innocent game of cards. But 
whether they play for money or not is not ascertainable because 
of the great secrecy maintained, and it is quite possible to suspect 
the former at least in some cases. Only one or two individuals in 
our sample have admitted the habit of attending races but it is 
quite likely that many more do. 

Quite a few men ser\anls have reported that owing to in¬ 
ability to obtain leave for recreational purposes in the evening, 
they go out “for a walk” during ihc later hours in the dark 
after 10 p.m. when their day’s work is over. In such circumstances 
our suspicion might be drawn to any possible shady indulgences 
inspired by outings in the dark hours. Employers are partly to 
blame in this case for not allowing their servants time off in the 
evening for healthy recreational pursuits. 

What the domestic servants need is a scope for a proper 
organization of their recreational activities through social clubs. 
We have very few individuals in our sample who participate in 
sports and games in some kind of club for the poorer classes. For 
instance, there are only 8 Christian and 1 Gujerati men domestics 
who reported being members of some sports clubs, while about 
16 Marathi men servants are members of some small teams play¬ 
ing Indian games like “hututu” and “lathi”. The rest of the 
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domestic servants are unaware of any such activities or organiza¬ 
tions. 

That a large number of men servants would like to partici¬ 
pate in club activities in their spare time if opportunity were 
offered to them can be seen from table 55a. 75.5 per cent of the 
men servants have expressed a desire for having a club, of whom 
the majority are from among the Gujeratis; while about 21 
others constituting 8.6 per cent of the total have shown great 
enthusiasm and have said that they are very desirous of having 
a club organized for themselves. Only about 15.6 per cent of 
the individuals arc apathetic towards the question, and one 
Christian servant has not understood what is meant by a social 
club. 


TABLE 55a 

NUMBER OF PERSONS DESIROUS OI HAVING A SOCIAt. CLUB 

Men Domestics 
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A priori, working class women could not be expected to show 
much interest in the subject and we see in our table 55b that on 
the whole only about 26.5 per cent of the women servants have 
expressed a desire for having some kind of a club organization 
where the women of their own class could assemble for recrea¬ 
tional activities. Here again the majority are from among the 
Cfujeratis where there are 58.5 per cent of such individuals de¬ 
siring social activities. Seven women, however, are very desirous 
of it. But a large number of women servants on the whole, about 
43.5 per cent, have shown no interest in having a women’s club 
organization and 27. 3 per cent, the majority from among the 
Marathis have not understood the question. 

As has been mentioned in a previous chapter, quite a few 
Christian servants arc members of residential clubs and these 


TABLE 55b 
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clubs hardly have anything by way of recreational activities. Their 
sole purpose is to provide accommodation. The Christians always 
had these clubs in mind when asked whether they would like to 
become members of a social club. It was with great diflBiculty 
that they were made to understand the meaning of a recreational 
club. 

Two or three individuals in our sample, who have a taste 
for reading, have expressed a desire for having a free library/ 
where they can go in their spare time to read books and periodi¬ 
cals. The women on the other hand arc more anxious of having 
religious organizations formed for them. 

A discussion about the recreational activities of the domes¬ 
tic servants would not be complete without a reference to a Re¬ 
creation and Social Centre for the Domestic Servants in the city 
and the valuable work that is being carried on there although 
on a very small scale.. Information about the activities of this 
Centre was obtained by interviewing the authorities concerned 
On enquiring, it was discovered that it forms part of a world-wide 
movement for domestic girl servants founded by a certain Vicenta 
Maria in Madrid in the last century'. The institution is exclusively 
for domestic servants, and that too only for women, of all castes 
and creeds. It is essentially a recreation centre but also caters for 
the other social and spiritual needs of the young servants. Twice 
a week on Tuesdays and Thursdays the servants from the sur¬ 
rounding locality attend the place which provides for them facili¬ 
ties for indoor, as well as more active games. Even the older 
women have been reported to take interest in games. 

The institution also runs a literacy class where the servants 
of all ages are taught reading, writing and simple arithmetic. 
About no other activity do the domestic servants show so much 
enthusiasm as about acquiring literacy. The women arc also 
taught tailoring, laundry-work, needle-work, flower-making and 
various other domestic arts and crafts. 

Once in a while they have a film-show for the servants, and 
they also arrange parties and socials. A picnic is organized once a 
year when the authorities send a letter to the servants’ employers 
to let them have a half day off for the purpose. For all these 
activities the servants arc charged only Rs. a year. Provisions 
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are also kepi on a Jiniitetl scale to give shelter to the young ser¬ 
vant girls w hen they are out of cniployment. And the institution 
acts as an cm[)loynicnt bureau supplying employers with domes¬ 
tic ser\anls when tltey go there to place their demands. Great 
care is taken b} the persons in charge to see that the girls arc 
placed in iiccenl households and in a wiioles(Hne environment. 

The Gentre is not only a place catering for the recreational 
needs of the women but also serves a verv useful purpose as a 
Home wliich receives children from \cry ix>or families and gives 
them all varieties of domestic training including cleaning and 
washing. This would enable them, when the> grow' up, to find 
suitable employment in domestic service. While emphasis is laid 
on imparling manual training and teaching the dignity of labour, 
the mental and spiritual development of the individuals is not 
negleeted* and character training of tlie future servants forms an 
important part of the whole prtvgramme. 

Tliis institution wliieli is part of Ihe Clirislian missionary 
aelivilies in India claims io be the oiilv one ol its kind in the 
whole country, opened in 1951. In the cit> it has two houses, the 
Jiiain one at Colaba and its branch at Byculla. The authorities 
regretted that owing to lack t)f funds and the general apathy of 
the employers towards their servants having any recreational 
advantages, the scope of their activities was limited, but they ex¬ 
pressed a great hope for expanding the instituion for the servants 
in the future. Unfortunately, it has been little known in the city 
and has not secured any wide publicity. None of the servants in 
our sample seemed to know of it either. But the quality of the 
work that is silently being carried out for the domestic servants 
within the walls of the premises, with a missionary zeal inspired 
by its great foundress, is the mi)St remarkable of its kind in the 
country. Few people have ever thought of providing recreation 
and training to the domestic servants and the ambitious effort 
that is being made in so humble a manner by the “Daughters ot 
Mary Immaculate” is worthy of our highest praise and greatest 
encouragement. 

This little example itself shows that servants, left to them¬ 
selves. have little or no idea of, or opportunity for this kind of 
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common action. Even in their matters of recreation they need 
guidance and leadership, and therefore initiative has to be 
taken from outside. But once they get the necessary opportunity 
they do not show themselves incapable of social or group activity. 
When their problem of recreation is discussed many of them 
realise its importance for themselves, and some at least display 
great enthusiasm over the subject. We therefore agree with C. V. 
Butler when he says that, “Some servants seem to starve from 
inanition, not because they have not the capacity to enjoy the 
ideal in life, but because it has not yet been presented to them”.** 


13. C. V. Butler: Op cit. p. 27. 



Chapter X 


CONCI.USION 

The curtain falls as the picture of the survey of the living and 
working conditions of the domestic servants as a class of workers 
engaged in private households, comes to a close. The beholder is 
left with lasting impressions of the neglected facts just unfolded, 
which give rise to certain questions as to the nature of domestic 
service as an occupation and the problems it poses before the 
workers employed in it, and prompt suggestions for their remedies. 

86,875 persons are engaged in the city of Bombay in domes¬ 
tic service, an industry marked out for its uniqueness from all 
other forms of industries and services. A fairly good idea has been 
obtained regarding the conditions offered to the domestic workers 
from the sample studied. It has been seen that the problems con¬ 
fronting the workers in domestic service arc not only industrial, 
but they are also personal, owing to the close personal relation¬ 
ship involved in this occupation. In fact the industrial and the 
personal aspects of the nature of the problems are interdependent 
and the greater importance of the personal aspect distinguishes 
domestic service from other trades and occupations. It is this 
t>ersonal element in domestic service which creates difficulties in 
treating the occupation along the same line as others, as will be 
seen presently. 

It may be asked first, what are the industrial aspects of the 
problems for those employed in domestic service? How far are 
the conditions obtaining in this particular occupation adequate for 
a satisfactory living for the workers, as recorded in the survey? Since 
money wage is the first consideration for a worker taking up a job, 
the first question one would ask on its industrial side is whether 
domestic service offers its workers enough for a minimum standard 
of living for themselves and their dependants. It was observed in 
Chapter VI that in domestic service there are no definite stan¬ 
dards of wages maintained in relation to the nature of the services 
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performed. Since in an economically non-productive industry like 
domestic service which produces utilities and not goods for profit, 
it is difficult to assess wages, the settlement of wages is left en¬ 
tirely to the individual bargaining between employer and employ¬ 
ed. This is more especially so because the workers in this field 
neither have the backing of legislation nor the strength of an or¬ 
ganization to protect their interests. Such being the position of 
the domestic labour market where the worker is without power 
of choice, there is a tendency on the part of the employer class to 
exploit the ignorance and weakness of the domestic workers seek- 
^ing job in their households, by keeping their wages very often 
unduly low. This was substantiated by our data where it was 
! discovered that the majority of workers receive a wage much below 
Rs. 50 per month. 

Perhaj^s it might be argued that domestic service provides 
food and shelter to the worker from a }X>or home and that the 
“rear' wages of the servants consist in board and lodging. No 
doubt this is true, but it applies mainly to the resident servants 
and not to those who live out. Also, this kind of payment in kind 
for the resident worker is beset with certain limitations. Although 
it may substantially raise the “real" remuneraion, it is not ex¬ 
changeable to meet the other needs of the worker as was already 
pointed out. It was also noted that the money-wages in general, 
of those who receive board are much lower than of those who do 
not receive such amenities. Conversely, the non-resident worker 
who earns a comparatively, slightly higher wage, finds much of 
his earnings expended on food and rent, with the result, in both 
instances, the absolute lowness of the wages for the domestic 
servants makes it impossible for either the resident or the non¬ 
resident workers to effect any savings for themselves or their 
dependants, for their old age or periods of sickness and unem¬ 
ployment. This causes great insecurity for workers in this field of 
occupation, whose living conditions remain in a very precarious 
state. The precariousness of existence is emphasized all the more 
in view of the fact that there are neither sickness nor old age bene¬ 
fits by way of any compulsory insurance schemes for the house¬ 
hold workers, and that the workers are very often turned out of 
service without adequate grounds and without notice. 

From the study of the effect of wages in domestic service on 
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family earnings it was made dear that the family earnings are 
highest where the individuals concerned are the supplementary 
earners, anti lowest where they are the sole earning members. 
This shows that so far as money-wages go, domestic service is 
tolerable for those who can supplement their family income or 
who do not have any dependants, but lor those who depend 
chiefly or solely oji this occupation for the livelihood of their 
families, it does not compare favourably with other occupations 
and necessitates a sub-standard existence. The more or less re¬ 
gular incurring of debts on the part of a large Jiumber of workers 
and their families testifies to the low economic status of the 
domestic ser^'ant class. 

While estimating the “real" wages of an occupation, future 
prospects and opportunities of advancement arc an important 
item to be taken into consideration. Does domestic service hold 
out any prospects for ativaiiccmcnt to the workers engaged in it? 
The discussion of wages in relation to the difl'erent ages of the 
individuals interviewed lias revealed that the wages increase 
with increasing age. But it was also made clear that this increase 
in wages is decidedly eft’ected at the cost of great mobility of this 
class of workers from house to house with the aim of “bettering 
themselves", as was revealed from the fact that a majority of them 
hold a job for less than five years, rather than due to any sub- 
tslanlial increments offered to them by their employers for long 
periods of service. Nor does domestic service have to offer to a 
large number of workers any extra rewards in the form of bonus 
or other gratuities as the workers’ right, except in very rare instan¬ 
ces, which may attract them to take up the occupation. 

In view of this, it seems that, for the young and inefficient 
workers who have no homes or parents, or poor ones, and who 
arc fed and clothed in the households of their employers, domes¬ 
tic service has more advantages to offer than for those advanced 
in age and experience and having families looking up to them for 
support, thereby carrying heavy economic responsibilities. 

A comparative lack of prospects in domestic service has its 
repercussions on the different aspects of the servants’ life. As was 
seen in the Chapter on Marriage, one-tenth of the indiduals in 
our sample, a majority of them being men, have had to remain 
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unmarried even till the age of 35 or 40 owing to financial diffi¬ 
culties and bleak future prospects in the occupation they have 
been obliged to take up under pressure of circumstances. The 
marital data also disclosed that among factors working towards 
more or less instability of conjugal relations of the married per¬ 
sons are, inadequate income, lack of property ties, spatial sepa¬ 
ration between the spouses necessitated by the exigencies of the 
(x:cupation, among this class of workers. 

The low wages and lack of opportunities for advancement, 
therefore, ma\ be considered to be one of the chief reasons for 
domestic service remaining unpopular among the workers in this 
field. More than for anything else, there was recorded a clamour 
for a higher wage from all directions in the course of the survey. 

Another industrial drawback of the (X'cupation. making it 
unattractive for the domestic servants, apart from lack of wage 
standards, is loss of freedom owing to unduly long hours of work 
involved in it. This is one of the chief reasons stated by a large 
number of workers for preferring work in the factories and else¬ 
where, where hours of work are fixed and the person knows 
when he has finished his work. Long aiid irregular hours of work 
in domestic service was made evident from our data where it was 
seen that the working lime of a majority of workers, including 
young children, exceeds 10 hours and even runs up to 15 and 
17 hours in the case of some. This is more especially true for the 
resident servants who are expected to be under orders all day 
and for whom service becomes a “lie" or even a “prison'*, even 
if the work itself may not be incessant as such. Since domestic 
service involves a close personal relationship between the em- 
; ployer and the employed, the long hours on duty would make the 
servant’s life all the more miserable if the relationship was a 
wrong one. 

The effects of long working hours on body and mind have 
already been pointed out. The Chapter on the Leisure Activities 
of the domestic servants has revealed a comparative poverty of 
recreational pursuits which is largely owing to a lack of leisure 
time accorded to this class of workers. This makes the servant’s 
life narrow and limited in its outlook, rendering it often artificial, 
and without any interest, and consequently stunting the persona¬ 
lity growth of the individual. As a result of this lack of healthy 
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leisure activities due to long working hours, it was seen that the 
servant’s mind in a large number of cases is diverted to unwhole¬ 
some pastimes like smoking, pan-eating, tobacco-chewing and 
even drinking, involving proportionately large expenditures out 
of their meagre earnings, in order to release the tension caused by 
work, and dispel boredom and montony. 

Apart from unduly long hours of work required in domestic 
service, it was also noted that there is a woeful lack of standards 
regarding holidays, servants' days-off and sick leave for the work¬ 
ers in this occupation. While some servants gel half a day's leave, 
some may get a whole day, and the frequency also varies from 
once a week to once a month, or even once in two to three 
months: though there are greater numbers in the latter category. 
Again, while some are allowed time-ofl' to go out only for a 
few hours, others do not get even this much respite from their 
work. In this case, the non-resident workers arc in a better 
position, for whether granted leave or not, they may slay away 
when necessary, though very often at the risk of forfeiting their 
wage for the dav. 

An annual holiday with pay varying from 8 days to one 
month in a year, is known to onlv a very small minority of 
workers, a large number of them cnjc«ving no such facilities and 
having to forgo their wage every time they go on a holiday. The 
same inconsistencies are observable regarding sick leave. Very 
rarely a sick leave with pay is allowed to a worker for more than 
10 or 12 days, and in a significant number of cases, wages are 
deducted for time out for illness, making it often necessary for 
them to be forced to work. This is more particularly true in the 
case of some resident workers. In the event of a prolonged illness, 
the domestic worker often runs the risk of losing his job. The 
same could be said for women on maternity leave. 

These considerations of domestic service may lead one to 
conclude that it is an occupation which has remained completely 
unslandardized and unprotected by legal safeguards and therefore 
unattractive as far as the conditions of employment are concerned, 
in comparison with other occupations. The legislator and the so¬ 
cial reformer seem to have left domestic service entirely untouch¬ 
ed, considering it a thing apart from other trades and industries. 
There remains, therefore, an important field with a vast scope for 
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improvement and security if India does not wish to experience 
the same shortage of supplies, as in the western countries in the 
domestic labour market in the near future with the rapid compe¬ 
tition from Industrialism. But if the scope for improvement is 
vast, the difficulties to be overcome are great in this occupation. 

The root cause of domestic service remaining unstandardized 
and unpopular for the workers is the Jow scx:ial status attached to 
the occupation and the loss of caste involved in it, thereby causing 
great discontent among the workers. This stigma of social infe¬ 
riority is a great stumbling block to domestic service being 
brought in line with other occupations. The servants in general 
are made to feel their position \ery keenly and treated almost as 
a class apart, as if devoid of any human qualities — as if they 
were nothing and no body. This is coupled with the time-old re¬ 
proach that any one can be a servant and get some kind of a 
job, which is considerably responsible for lowering the industrial 
status of the occupation, with the result, they have remained 
ignored not only by the employer class, but also by other sections 
of the working class population. Any attempt at ameliorating their 
conditions, therefore, is likely to meet with serious resentment 
from the employer class. 

Another important drawback causing the occupation to remain 
unstandardized is the unorganized state of domesic sendee in cur 
country. One of the important criteria for judging the industrial 
position of a trade is the measure of organization attained by the 
workers. The difficulties in the formation of an organization of 
the domestic workers have already been enumerated in Chapter 
VI, the chief among which being the heterogeneity and mobility 
of the servant population, the scattered nature of the trade, wide 
variation of conditions offered in different households, and the 
apathy and ignorance of the servants themselves. As long as the 
servants as a class remain unorganized without intelligent co¬ 
operation, and unaware of the measures taken for their own 
good, when authority steps in, most of the reforms carried out for 
them are likely to remain ineffective. 

But the most important reason for domestic service differing 
from the other occupations and remaining unstandardized and 
also unorganized is the close personal relationship involved in the 
occupation between the employer and the employed, and an al- 
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together distinct nature of household work. This is perhaps one 
of the greatest obstacles in the path of the legislator and also the 
trade-union organizer to set up standards and impose legislative 
restrictions on the conditions of employment. 

It is a recognized fact that in the adoption of a fair policy 
towards labour it is necessary to improve labour legislation. But 
in order that legislation should prove effective, it must be enfor¬ 
ceable. This could be done only by a well-organized labour ins¬ 
pectorate which would have the nccssary powers and facilities 
for the efficient performance of its duties. But so far as domestic 
service is concerned, it becomes difficult to enforce labour legis¬ 
lation, for household employers would be likely to resent any 
rigid delimitation of rights aiul duties (>ut o\' an inherent dislike 
of outsiders intruding into the hoine. This situation is ver>' well 
explained by Thomas Graham while discussing problems of labour 
inspection, in this way: ‘Tn general, labour legislation dealing with 
domestic service is difficult to enforce. Any roinine inquiries by a 
labour inspector without an\ specific complaint to investigate 
would be regarded as an unjustifiable intrusion into the privacy of 
the household, and even the servant would readily take the side 
of the family in expressing disapproval".’ 

Apart from the question of labour inspection services to en¬ 
force legislation in private households, there arises difficulties, in 
the first instance, in bringing legislative restrictions as such owing 
to the very nature of the occupati<>n. For example there are diffi¬ 
culties in the case of fixing a rigid minimum wage rale by law 
because the conditions of service vary so much from house to 
house both in requirements and in remuneration, and more so in 
the amenities. And, as C. V. Butler, explains, ‘Tt is impossible to 
assess minimum rates with definite reference to work done and 
domestic work cannot be definite".’ Hence it can be seen that 
practical difficulties loom large, rendering standardization delicate 
arithmetic. Besides, it may be argued that there can be a standard 
of wages only in relation to a standard of efficiency, and in 
domestic service there are not well-established standards of effi- 


L Thomiis Graham: Some Problems of Ivabour Inspection. In Under¬ 
developed Coimtries\ International Labour Review, June 1954, p. 547. 

2. Butler, C. V. op. p. 60. 
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ciency in the work performance. This is more so owing to the 
peculiarities of indivdual employers atid servants. 

Practically the same difficulties would arise in the fixation of 
hours of work and leisure hours for the domestic servants. Al¬ 
though many employers would agree to the desirability of giving 
their servants a certain amount of free time, it would not be 
possible for them to have any hard and fast rules in this respect, 
since the domestic servant is often considered a member of the 
employer's family catering for human needs and, therefore, ex¬ 
pected to share its life and be present when needed. Enforcement 
of any rigid rules regarding hours of work would be still more 
difficult for non-resident part-time servants working for three 
or four employers at the same time. 

These same conditions would make it difficult for employers 
to grant regular holidays to the servant especially in one-servant 
households, where, in the absence of the servant on his da>-on, 
the mistress of the house would herself have to “sloop’' to perform 
all the household chores. 

Difficulties for granting a paid annual holiday, or even a 
sick leave for a prolonged period, to the servants on the part of 
a lower middle-class employer are easy to understand. It would 
be an economic strain on the employer who, apart from paying 
his own servant for the holidays would have to incur an addi¬ 
tional expense of hiring a new servant to replace the old one in 
his absence. 

These difficulties in the way of reorganizing the conditions in 
domestic service, however great apparently, should not frustrate 
the hopes of a social reformer or even a legislator. Difficulties 
have always been experienced, and are always expected to be 
confronted with in any big attempt at reforming any aspect of 
social life whether industrial or otherwise. Moreover, a lesson has 
to be learnt, and inspiration to be derived from the way already 
shown by some of the countries of the West in the direction of 
effecting some substantial gain for the household workers who 
form an important section of the working class population in our 
social structure. 

It is not part of a sound industrial policy to isolate industrial 
problems when an important industry is left out like that. With 
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the assurance given by Booth that, “there is probably no field of 
honest labour needed by society that would not. if worked with a 
sense of responsibility become satisfactory in itself, both socially 
and economically”.’ it is felt that the time is ripe for the workers 
in domestic service to claim adequate attention from the commu¬ 
nity at large* 

The first essential thing to be done is to change the whole 
aspect of the occupation, so that domestic service becomes a self- 
respecting occupation, lijfed oui from the slough of degradation 
in which it has remained immersed fi>r centuries. For it is quite 
an unwholesome thing that a large and important industry should 
remain neglected and despised in a democratic society. The raising 
of the status of the servant could be achieved partly by stirring 
up public opinion and making it conscious of the value of the 
services rendered by the domestic worker to the family. The 
efficacy of fostering public opinion in the case of those trades 
in which the individuals are cither apathetic or helpless was well 
emphasized by Booth when he wrote that, “we may find in an 
aroused and enlightened public opinion the main lever by which 
the tardy wheels of reform may be quickened”.* 

But it is not enough to stop merely after arousing public 
opinion. What is needed is an improvement from within. What 
lowers the industrial status of a trade, more than anything else, 
is the idea that any one can take it up at a short notice without 
requiring any special training or skill or any special powers to 
perform it. And it is chiefly because of this underlying idea that 
remuneration in such a trade falls generally to the lowest level. 
Domestic service is one such occupation which has always suf¬ 
fered from this misconception, and hence the absence of stan¬ 
dards within it. The remedy, of course, lies in improving the 
character of the work done, or the service rendered, in other 
words, in improving the efficiency of the servant. 

A middle-class employer is likely to complain about the in¬ 
efficiency or incompetency of his servants and to resent, on these 
grounds, to bring about improvement in the conditions to be 

3. Charles Booth: op. ciC. Second Scries, Vol. p. 290. 

4. Ibid. p. 295. 

D.S.-19 
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offered. But the fact should not be lost sight of that the incom¬ 
petency of the servants is to a certain extent due to the knowledge 
that the rewards of their labour are not for them and that there 
is no industrial incentive to improvement. 

On the other hand there is a great deal of room for impro¬ 
ving the efficiency of the servants. A scheme for the training of 
skilled workers of the future, with the aim of inculcating in them 
a sense of confidence in themselves and breaking down the bar¬ 
riers separating them from other members of the community, is 
very much desired at the present moment. In doing this, the me¬ 
thods followed in the United Kingdom could very well be adapted, 
with adequate adjustments to suit the local conditions. A pro¬ 
gramme for imparting domestic training in the 'technique of 
washing, cleaning, cooking, serving, household management, etc., 
could be made to fit into the curriculums in the schools catering 
for the needs of the v.'orking class children. Also, special train¬ 
ing centres in the form of trade-schools, for adult workers, located 
in different parts of the city, ghing free training, or training at a 
nominal expense, to the workers desiring it. and undertaken by 
women’s organizations, .since domestic service is a woman’s pro¬ 
blem, would do much to recruit a fairly good number of work¬ 
ers. These, in turn, would help to raise the status t>f the occupa¬ 
tion. 


In building up a programme for training in domestic service, 
it should be remembered that too much emphasis should not be 
put on the technical side, for the prvxlucts of such a training are 
more likely to become ‘’too ‘efficient’ to condescend to the mere 
potato-pealing and dish-washing which form so large a part of 
all domestic work”,-’ as Butler points out. Some attention should 
be paid to the character training of the servants of the future, 
for a good character is one of the chief requisites for a career in 
domestic service, and many employers would prefer servants who 
are willing and teachable, to those who are highly trained and 
impertinent. Incidentally, it may be suggested that a little bit of 
moral instruction and sex information to young women workers 
would improve the moral tone of the occupation and protect the 


5. Butler C. V. op. cit. pp. 78-80. 
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girls from some of the dangers in domestic service, making things 
more secure for them in the long run. 

One important result expected from setting up recruiting cen¬ 
tres for domestic workers, apart from creating interest in their 
work as an important remedy, is the awakening within them of 
the “consciousness of kind” by bringing together large numbers 
of workers having common interests and common problems. The 
instilling of this awareness of belonging to a group performing 
similar tasks whose value they have learnt to appreciate themsel¬ 
ves, is the most essential step towards organizing the servants 
and forming them into compact groups more or less along trade- 
union lines so as to make intelligent demands as to what impro¬ 
vements they desire, and be able to supply ellicienl service to the 
employer class. It would be of no use merely to prepare workers 
for ctllcient domestic service if the conditions ofTered to them in 
the employment they take up, are to remain unchanged, and un¬ 
attractive as before. For it goes without saying that an improve¬ 
ment in the standards of employment goes hand in hand with an 
improvement in the efliciency of the workers; and both these 
factors are necessary to raise the status of the employment. And 
herein lies the need for organizing the domestic workers to pro¬ 
tect their interests and set up standards for themselves in con¬ 
nection with minimum wage rates, maximum hours of work re¬ 
quired, weekly days of rest, annual holidays, sick leave, etc., which 
is a necessary accompaniment of trade union action. Moreover, 
a well organized association of the domestic servants could be 
instrumental in exercising considerable influence in the shaping 
of public opinion on some of the questions pertaining to domes¬ 
tic labour. 

There remains, therefore, a vast field open for a good orga¬ 
nizer for this class of workers. But it is doubtful whether the ini¬ 
tiative will ever be taken by any one among the servants them¬ 
selves, although the domestic servants are badly in need of lead¬ 
ers from among their own class to build up group morale. And 
there is nevertheless a healthy awareness and a keen desire to 
have a combination, as was observed in the course of the survey. 
On the other hand, better results are likely to be obtained if the 
leadership in organizing these workers is assumed from among 
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educated workers to guide more intelligently the destiny of the 
class. 

It is not sufficient that merely the domestic servants should 
organize to put forward their demands. It would be much more 
desirable that a machinery be set up for forming combinations of 
the employer class also and that the definite standards required 
in domestic service be laid down by an amicable collective bar- 
gaining, or mutual agreement, between employer-employee orga¬ 
nizations as it has been done in some of the continental coun¬ 
tries, instead of resorting to any unpleasant or even violent me¬ 
thods. 

Since the uniqueness of domestic service lies in the close per¬ 
sonal relationship between employer and servant, more could be 
achieved by a successful propaganda work among the employers 
who could thereby be made conscious of the basic needs of the 
workers they employ in their own households and who hold the 
future of domestic service mainly in their hands. In fact there is 
a grave need for the mistresses to be imparted training in house¬ 
hold management and management and treatment of servants in 
their care. Servants are very often spoken to very slightingly with a 
definite rudeness which reflects sheer lack of manners on the part 
of the employers. In fact the human side of the servant is utterly 
neglected to which the servants, who arc not expected to “answer 
back”, are very much sensitive. Much of the undesirability in do¬ 
mestic service would be removed if the employers could think 
that servants are human beings as good as they themselves, and 
not machines to be worked up and exploited for their helpless¬ 
ness. 

Before resorting to legislative restrictions in domestic service, 
it is considered more expedient to bring home to the employers by 
persuasive methods the necessity and the possibility of delimiting 
and demarcating the servant’s hours of work daily, by a carefully 
drawn up work schedule for the servants of the household, and 
of paying extra wages for any overtime work. They could also be 
made to appreciate the servants’ right to at least a half-day holi¬ 
day every week and one full day off once a month, apart from 
some public holidays, which would be such a relieving feature in 
the servants’ life. To the argument that the running of a home 
cannot be confined to definite hours of work for the servant and 
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that the housewife has to work even longer hours than the servant, 
it could be pointed out that whereas for the housewife the home 
is both her job and her life-long interest, for the servant, it is only 
his job, and what interest the housewife has in her home, the 
servant has to seek outside his place of work. 

Not only could the employers be brought round to set aside 
servants' hours of rest and recreation, but they could also be edu¬ 
cated and made instrumental in encouraging their servants to lake 
up healthy pastimes during leisure hours. 

A sympathetic and intelligent mistress, by suggesting some 
useful spare time activities like building up a hobby, or attending 
literacy classes or some sports clubs in the evenings could go a 
long way in making the servants' life interesting and broad in 
outlook, robbing it of some of its unnecessary toil. The desire for 
some form of recreational facilities was greatly expressed by a 
large number of servants interviewed. Here, there is a scope for 
the local communities to set up and develop educational and re¬ 
creational centres for which help could be obtained from some 
school authorities to use their premises for the purpose. Mention 
has already been made in Chapter IX of a Domestic Servants’ 
Recreation and Social Centre in the city and the activities carried 
on there. The city needs more such institutions with wide publi¬ 
city and encouragement given to them. 

Inside the home also, at the place of employment, the ser¬ 
vants’ life could be made more comfortable by adequate sleep¬ 
ing arrangements. It is no doubt true that not all the employers 
can afford to provide their serv^ants with servants' quarters owing 
to the fact that most of the houses in the city have not been 
constructed with adequate facilities for servants' quarters. Still, 
the employer can find some suitable corners inside his own house 
away from the smells of the kitchen and dirty drains, with some 
means for fresh air. Attention of the employers should be drawn 
to remedy the faulty sleeping arrangements of male and female 
servants dumped together in narrow passages and balconies and 
to the moral dangers to which the girl servants arc exposed. For 
the living conditions of non-ressident workers, which arc simply 
deplorable in many cases, of course the employers cannot be held 
responsible, for it is the task of the Municipality to inquire into 
the housing of these labourers. 
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These suggestions point out to the fact that much could be 
achieved by way of improving the working conditions and thereby 
raising the status of the domestic servants by creating a favour- 
able public opinion with the means of right kind of propaganda 
work. 

One thing that remains to be mentioned so far as the cm- 
polymcnt of servants is concerned^ and which could go a long 
way in selling up dertnilc standards is the need for the introduc¬ 
tion of registry odices in the city to bring suitable employers and 
servants together. Lhere often arises an ironical situation, where, 
owing to a comparative absence of such methods of employment, 
on the one hand, some employers may be hunting for servants and 
complaining about a lack of eflicienl servants and on the other, 
efficient servants may be roaming about the whole city in search 
of suitable jobs. Although advertisements in newspapers arc 
sometimes resorted to, they are not an efficient means of bringing 
masters and servants together, for most servants are too ignorant 
to read newspaper advertisements and reply to them. The Re¬ 
gional Employment Exchanges do maintain registers of domestic 
servants and help them to obtain employment, but it was re¬ 
ported that domestic service is the last choice of individuals seek¬ 
ing work, and most of them prefer to remain unemployed for 
years rather than take up work in private households owing to the 
restrictive conditions of domestic serxice. The Y.W.C.A. in the 
city also maintains a labour exchange bureau where some domes¬ 
tic servants arc registered and where employers in need of ser¬ 
vants apply. But the work done for the domestic servants in both 
these cases is both on a very small scale, and very inadequate to 
serve the purpose desired. 

It would be more fitting for the occupation of domestic ser¬ 
vice if the State were to set up separate registry offices for do¬ 
mestic servants, because the requirements of domestic labour are 
very much dilferent from those of all other forms of labour. Most 
of the desired remedies could be effected by means of domestic 
servants’ registry offices, so that the occupation could come under 
some form of social control. Apart from bringing together the 
right type of masters and servants, it should be the aim of the 
registry office to supply servants only to those employers who are 
prepared to offer definite terms and conditions of employment 
thereby helping to raise the standards all round. The servants also 
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should be encouraged to seek the aid of these registries as far 
as possible and the records of their work and career should be 
maintained to improve their standard of efficiency. It would also 
be desirable on the part of these offices to enquire into, and 
obtain minimum references as to respectability of households 
before placing domestic servants in their care. Tliis would be 
much in the interest of especially the women servants and young 
child servants for whom domestic service is often a plunge into 
the dark. It would also help to remove much of the social in¬ 
equality that exists between the master-servant relationship and 
put the workers on a sound footing. 

Even if the household workers be assurcil of improved condi¬ 
tions of work by the methods suggested above, there still remains 
one aspect of their life wfiicli could he remedied only by legis¬ 
lative action, and that is JNSHC’URii\\ Ar/ pra^^raniinc for the 
donustic servants andd he mniphte without they heifp^ etwered 
and protected hy social s<enrity leyish^fion like the Wifrkers in 
other occupations, 1 his would he an essential step towards rai¬ 
sing the status of the occupation. The doinestic servants owing to 
their exclusion from all schemes of social security, and to the 
variations and vicissitudes in their wages, with no possibilities for 
saving for llie future, face the uncerlainties of a precarious old 
age for themselves and for their dependants. Also, no workmen’s 
compensation or sickness henelli schemes arc applicable to them 
so far as the present labour legislation is concerned, as was men¬ 
tioned before. 

Domestic servants like all human beings arc liable to fall ill, 
or meet w'ith accidents, which becomes an economic hazard, ma¬ 
king them incapable of work and running them into debts to 
meet the necessary expenses. So far as accidents at llie place of 
service are concerned, it may be remarked that although a home is 
a place of safety and shelter, it is not altogether free from dan¬ 
gers to workers. Mary V. Robinson has pointed out several pos¬ 
sibilities through which accidents may occur to the workers in a 
household such as, “wet or polished floors, loose rugs; stairs and 
cellar and attic steps, climbing, reaching, lifting, carrying; fires, 
gas, electricity, fuel oils, cleaning chemicals, scalding fluids, hot 
irons, sharp utensils, fragile glass and china’\'^ 


6. Mary V. Robinson, op. cil. 
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While some employers do offer a helping hand to their ser¬ 
vants in the event of an illness or an accident, all arc not in a 
ftnancial position to do so, nor can they be expected to pay 
wages for labour not received. In such circumstances the exten¬ 
sion of state insurance schemes against illness, accidents and also 
old age, to domestic servants, would do much to build up security 
and boost up morale among the workers employed in private 
households. A compulsory small tax from both the household 
employers and employees would bring considerable benefits to 
the workers. It must be made clear here that even in some of the 
western countries where no definite legislation exists to provide 
minimum wage rales or maximum working hours for the domestic 
workers, they are at least protected in almost all cases by social 
security systems all over. For instance, in the United Kingdom, 
private domestic employment is included within the National 
Insurance Act of 1946, and in the United States, the Social Se¬ 
curity Act of 1950 has been extended to cover domestic workers. 
In almost all the ELuropean countries the domestic workers are 
protected by social insurance legislation. When the Article 25 of 
the Universal Declaration of Human Rights, adopted by the 
General Assembly of the United Nations on December 10, 1948, 
echoes the claim that, ''Every one has right to... security in the 
event of unemployment, sickness, disability, widowhood, old age 
or other lack of livelihood m circumstances beyond his control,”^ 
it is difiicult to understand why a large and important section of 
the working population in India should be allowed to work and 
live under such conditions of precariousness and insecurity. 

We ma> conclude therefore, that with the creation of a 
healthy public opinion, formation of a workers’ organization, and 
the backing some legal protection, the occupation of the house¬ 
hold workers in our country will be able to claim the same status 
and enjoy the same security as any other trade or industry. In the 
words of the late Pope Pius XII. it will be hi dignity second to 


7. ‘Post-War Trends In Social Sccuritv'. Inteniathmal Lahour Review-^ 
59 June, 1949. 

8. The late Pope Pius XII in his address to the employers of Italy had 
asked them to admit that, “in dignity domestic service is second to 
none*’. Referred to in “The Economist*’, March 22, 1958, Article on 
The Servant Problem. 
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MEETING OF EXPERTS ON THE STATUS AND 
CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT OF 
DOMESTIC WORKERS’*' 

In accordan( h with a decision of tlie Governing Body al its 
112th and I13lh Sessions, a meeting of experts on the status 
and conditions of employment of domestic workers was held in 
Geneva from 2 to 6 July 1951. 

The meeting was attended by 12 experts from nine countries 
who were considered competent to represent the viewpoints of all 
parties concerned with the problems. namel\. employers, workers 
and Governments. 

AGENDA 

The agenda of the meeting included the bdlowing |x>ints: 

1. Contract of employment; 

2. Conditions of life and empolyment: 

3. Social security; 

4. Vocational training and certification; 

5. Home aid services. 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

The meeting submitted a number of recommendations con¬ 
cerning these points for the consideration of tlic Governing Body 
of the I.L.O., with a view to the possibility of placing on the 
agenda of an early session of the International Labour Conference 
the question of the status and conditions of employment of do¬ 
mestic workers. 


* fnclu.slry (nul Lahoiir, Vol. 6, Oct. 1951, pp. 275--278. 
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CONTRACT OF EMPLOYMENT 

The experts recognised the necessity of regulating the em¬ 
ployer-employee relationship between domestic workers and their 
employers. In defining the rights and obligations of both parties, 
it was felt that consideration should be given to the special pro¬ 
blems arising in connection wath domestic work, such as duration 
of contracts, grounds for dismissal or abrogation of contracts, 
notice of termination of employment, safeguards for wages, length 
and conditions of the probationary period, settlement of disputes 
and the right of association of the worker. Contracts of especially 
long duration, life service o\\ in the case of children, of quasi — 
adoption in return for domestic ser\ice should not he considered 
as acceptable under an\ regulations that might be drawn up on 
the status and conditions of einplo>ment of domestic workers. 

CONDITIONS OF LIFE AND EMPLOYMENT 

HiHirs o\ M'ork, rc.vr pcHiuls atnl iufliduys: The experts re¬ 
commended that a limit should be prescribed for the hours oi 
work of domestic workers, that they should be entitled to breaks, 
including lime oil' for meals, and that provision should be made 
for them to enjov an adequate dail> rest period. They considered 
that the weekly rest period should consist of at least one whole or 
two half days, that it should be fixed by mutual agreement bet¬ 
ween the employer and the employee and that it should coincide 
partially, if not entirely, with the weekly rest period observed by 
other w'orkers. Limitation of overtime and compensation in the 
form of free lime or increased wages were considered desirable. 
It was felt that, while the granting of annual holidays with pay 
should take into account the length of service, domestic workers 
should, like other workers, also be entitled to the statutory holi¬ 
days wih pay or compensatory free time in lieu thereof. It was 
agreed that, in addition to cash payment for their holiday period 
resident workers should recei\c cash allowances in compensation 
for payment in kind. 

The experts agreed that standard minimum wages 
for domestic workers should be established in all countries, either 
by means of special legal provisions, model contracts, collective 
agreements, legal provisions covering all workers, action under 
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public authority, such as that of the National Institute of House- 
workers in the United Kingdom, or by a combination of these 
methods. 

Maierniiy Protection: It was felt that all benefits enjoyed 
by women workers in industry and commerce, particularly with 
regard to maternity leave and guaranteed employment, should be 
extended to domestic workers. 

Board and Lod^iny: 1 he experts considered that all resident 
domestic workers had a right to privacy and adequate lodging 
comparable to the general standards and the employer's status, 
as well as to wholesome food, all of which were important for 
their health and efiiciency. Attention was drawn to the fact that 
careful consideration should be given in new building projects to 
the needs of domestic workers as regards lodging. 

Health Protection: No specific recommendation was made 
on this subject. However, the experts felt that domestic workers 
w'ould be protected in case of illness if the> were covered by 
sickness isurance in the same wa> as other workers. It was con¬ 
sidered that both resident and non-resident workers sliould be 
granted sick leave up to a prescribed maximum period of time 
before their contract of emplo}ntent could be terminated on 
grounds of ill-health. It was believed that employers should feel 
morally responsible for providing resident workers with general 
care and lodging in case of illness. 

Protcctiifn of Wfuny Donwsiic Workers: fhe experts recom¬ 
mended that the age of admission of }Oung persons to domestic 
employment should be the same as that of young persons to non¬ 
industrial employment. Young persons upto 18 years of age should 
work shorter hours than adult domestic workers and should be 
forbidden to work overtime in view of their need for rest, further 
education and recreation. They .should not be employed on night 
work or on work unsuiled to their age or harmful to their physical 
development. Young domestic workers should be entitled to holi¬ 
days with pay on the same basis as young workers in general. 

Social Security: The experts urged that in all countries the 
social security schemes in force should be extended to cover do- 
destic workers. Where the ordinary social security benefits varied 
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according io the wages received, provision should be made for 
determining the benefits and contributions of domestic workers 
receiving payment partly in cash and partly in kind. There should 
be no sc\ discrimination with regard to contribution and benefits. 

ViK'utnmdl Training anti Certification: The experts consi¬ 
dered that vocational training was just as necesary for domestic 
work as for other occupations. They felt that there was a need for 
schemes of instruction of a theoretical and practical nature lead¬ 
ing to ollicially recognised certificates. wSuch training could be 
given in \ocational schools or centres and under systems of ap¬ 
prenticeship. They also suggested that opportunities should be pro¬ 
vided for specialised training. 

Home aid Service: The experts suggested that, pending 
their full development, home aid services should be made avail¬ 
able at least to maternity cases, to elderly or sick persons and in¬ 
valids as well as to children whose mothers were out at work or 
ill. The standard of training and qualifications of home aids 
should be comparable with those of domestic workers. Further¬ 
more, home aids employed by public authorities should enjoy the 
same rights and benefits as other persons employed by those 
authorities. The experts were of the opinion that home aid ser¬ 
vices organised by private agencies should be under public super¬ 
vision and that the training, qualifications, status and conditions 
of work of their employees should be the same as those of the 
employees of public home aid ser\ ices. 

Proposed Action: It was proposed that a tripartite techni¬ 
cal conference might profitably undertake a preliminary study of 
the question of drawing up international regulations on the sta¬ 
tus and conditions of employment of domestic workers prior to 
its possible consideration by the International Labour Conference. 
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BILL NO. XIII OF 1959* 


A hill to provide for better conditions of employ¬ 
ment of persons eni^aued in household duties and to 
re}>ulate hours of work, payment of wa,(*es, leave, etc. 


Be it enacted by Parliament in the Tenth Year of 
the Republic of India as follows:— 


1. (/) This Act may be called the Domestic Wor- Short title. 


kers (Conditions of Employment) Act, 1959. 


extent and 
commence- 


(2) It extends to the whole of India except the 
State of Jammu and Kashmir. 


(3) It shall come into force on such dale as the 
Central Government may, by notification in the Ofheial 
Gazette, appoint. 

2. (/) Nothing in this Act shall apply to persons Application 
engaged in commercial or industrial establishments or 
undertakings or to any other category of employment 

to which an Act providing for minimum wages ap¬ 
plies. 

(2) This Act shall not also apply to persons who 
arc engaged purely and exclusively for the purpose of 
doing job work, such as, cleaning of utensils or wash¬ 
ing of clothes. 

3. In this Act, unless there is anything repugnant Definitions, 
in the subject or context,— 

(i) ‘domestic worker’ means a person em¬ 
ployed regularly, by anyone, either full time or 
part time, to do the work of (a) cooking, (b) 
sweeping, (c) cleaning, (d) gardening, (e) tending 
domestic animals, (f) keeping children, or (g) 
driving vehicles or to do all or any of these works 
or other domestic work for the employer’s own 
family; 


Gazette of India Extraordinary Part II Section 2, New Delhi, August 
21, 1959. 
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Interpreta¬ 

tion. 


Intimation 
to police. 


Verification 
of details. 


(//) ‘employer* means a person who entploys 
a domestic worker for the purposes mentioned in 
clause (0; 

{Hi) ‘Police officer’ means a person in charge 
of a police station not below the rank of a sub- 
inspector. 

4. Words and expressions not defined in this Act 
shall have the meaning assigned to them in the Indian 
Penal Code, 1860. 

5. (7) Whoever employs a domestic worker shall 
intimate, either orally or in writing, to the nearest 
police station of his having done so within seven days 
of such employment. 

(2) The employer shall, while giving the intima¬ 
tion, furnish to the officer in charge of the police 
station, the name, the native place, names and other 
details of the former employers, if any, and names of 
nearest relations, if any, of the domestic worker and 
such other particulars as the police officer may de¬ 
mand and the employer can gather. 

6. (7) The officer in charge of the police station 
shall maintain a register of domestic workers and enter 
therein the particulars furnished by the employer un¬ 
der section 5 and shall also obtain the signature of the 
employer in the register, if the intimation and the 
particulars have been given orally. 

(2) The officer in charge of the police station or 
some one deputed by him shall call on the employer 
within three days of the registration and verify the 
details furnished earlier. He may also gather from the 
domestic worker such other details as he may require. 
He shall, in particular, record the following:— 

(i) Height. 

(ii) Identity marks. 

(iii) Specimen signature or thumb impression. 
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(1) The police officer shall, after getting all the 
information mentioned in sub-sections (/) and (2), im¬ 
mediately write to the police station of the place of 
origin of the domestic worker and ask for verification 
of the details. 

{4) The police officer to whom an inquiry under 
sub-section (3) has been addressed shall immediately 
verify whether the particulars mentioned in the com¬ 
munication are correct and shall intimate the result of 
such inquiry to the police officer addressing the com¬ 
munication. 

7. (/) If the police officer who has originally ad¬ 
dressed a communication under sub-section (i) of sec¬ 
tion 6 finds that the report he has received under sub¬ 
section (4) of the said section does not tally with the 
details given about the domestic worker, he shall duly 
intimate the fact to the employer concerned. 

(2) The police officer may also call on the em¬ 
ployer and ascertain further particulars so as to esta¬ 
blish the identity and hono fides of the domestic wor¬ 
ker concerned. 

(J) The police officer shall in all cases duly in¬ 
timate to the employer the result of the inquiry, 
whether the report received by him under sub-setion 
(4) of section 6 is satisfactory or not. 

8. (/) Any police officer not below the rank of a 
sub-inspector shall have the right to make periodic 
inspections of residential quarters with a view to as¬ 
certaining whether any domestic worker working there 
has been duly registered or not. 

(2) If the police officer finds that any domestic 
worker has not been registered, he shall call upon the 
employer concerned to get him registered within a 
week. 

9. (/) Every domestic worker shall be allowed at 
least one full day’s rest every week. 


Action to bo . 
taken by the 
Police Officer. 


Inspection 
by police. 


Weekly 

holidays. 
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Time and con¬ 
dition of pay¬ 
ment of wages. 


Wages and 

working 

hours. 


Wages during 
leave. 


Defaults and 
l>enaltie$. 
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(2) No deduction shall be made from the wages 
of any domestic worker on account of weekly holidays 
under sub-section (/). 

10. (/) Wages of every domestic worker shall be 
paid within the first seven days of the next succeeding 
month. 

(2) Where the employment of a domestic worker 
is terminated by the employer, the wages earned by 
the domestic worker shall be paid within three days 
of the termination of employment. 

11. (7) The minimum wage of a domestic wor¬ 
ker under eighteen years of age shall be rupees thirty 
per month and over eighteen years of age rupees forty 
per month. 

(2) No domestic worker shall be made to work 
for more than ten hours in a day. 

12. (I) Every domestic worker shall be entitled 
after twelve months’ continuous employment to pri¬ 
vilege leave with full wages for a total period of not 
less than fifteen days. 

(2) A domestic worker shall be entitled to casual 
leave with wages for a total period of not less than 
twelve days every year: 

Provided that where a domestic w'orker has com¬ 
pleted a continuous period of four months’ service, he 
shall be entitled to privilege leave of not less than five 
days for every such completed period: 

Provided further that the domestic worker may. 
if the employer so desires, agree to receive payment 
in lieu of privilege leave provided for in sub-section 
{/). 

13. (/) (a) An employer who fails to comply with 
the provisions of sub-section (2) of section 8, section 
9 or section 10, shall be liable to a fine which may 
extend to twenty-five rupees; 
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(/>) an employer who fails to comply with the 
provisions of section II or section 12, shall be liable 
to a fine which may extend to fifty rupees. 

(2) All defaults under this section shall be cog¬ 
nizable. 

14. Any police officer not below the rank of a Proceedings 
sub-inspector may take necessary proceedings against empk)yci\^ 
an employer for not complying with the provisions of 

this Act. 

15. (/) The Central Government may make rules Pf'wer to 

c .1 r ■ 4 fv * * ' make rules 

for the purpose of carrying into effect the provisions 

of this Act. 

(2) All rulc.s made under this section shall be laid 
for not less than thirty days before each House of 
Parliament as soon as may be after they arc made and 
shall be subject to such modifications as Parliament 
may make during the session in which they arc so laid 
or the session immediately following. 

16 . Nothing in this Act shall be construed so as Saving, 
to preclude the employer and the domestic worker 

from entering into a contract which would benefit the 
latter in material respects. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

The above Bill, providing for the registration of domestic workers, 
and regulating their hours of work, payment of wages, conditions of 
service and leave, and allording protection to them, will indeed be 
welcomed by all tho.se sections of the public which have the welfare of 
the domestic servants at heart. It is to be expected that it will go a long 
way towards standardizing the occupation of domestic service and putting 
it, more or less, in line with other occupations. Nevcrtlicless, mention 
should be made here that, it po.sscssc.s certain drawbacks which deserve 
attention and need to be remedied. 

In the first place, the registration of domestic servants at police 
stations, and police officers inspecting the homes of private employers, 
may be rather distasteful both to the domestic servants and to their 
employers. Instead, it might be suggested that, separate registry offices, 
exclusively for domestic workers, may be set up with labour inspectors 
having authority to perform the similar tasks that are to be entrusted to 
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police officers as provided in the Bill. The same registry offices may also 
act as employment bureaus introducing servants to employers and employers 
to servants, thus solving, to some extent, the problem of employment for 
the domestic workers. 

Secondly, the fixation in the Bill of minimum wages for the domestic 
workers deserves reconsideration. Domestic service is an occupation that 
comprises a variety of functions requiring different grades of efficiency 
and different numbers of hours of work from the workers, as discussed 
in this book. Therefore, an assessment of a minimum wage for the 
domestic servants should be made in relation with the number of hours 
of work, the nature of the functions performed, the quality of the ameni¬ 
ties offered in the form of food and lodging, the cost of living in different 
places, and also with the efficiency and experience of the servants. It is 
this aspect of the occupation that presents difficulties which cannot bo 
solved at one stroke, and that requires delicate calculations and expert 
handling. 

The provision for privilege and casual leave will be a great relief 
to a large number of workers in domestic service who hardly enjoy 
such benefits. To this, one would like to add a provision for sick leave 
and for maternity leave for female workeis. 

The Bill does not contain any separate restrictions on the hours of 
work and the nature of the tasks performed, for child servants and old 
persons. This matter also needs to be incorporated in the Bill. 

Finally, the one important item that is absent, is the provision for 
security during sickness and old age, an addition of which will certainly 
ensure a great deal of security in the lives of these workers. A compulsory 
small tax every month to insure against old age and sickness, both from 
the employer and the servant, which can be remitted at the servants* 
registry offices, is likely to serve the purpose. It may be pointed out here 
that, a somewhat similar measure has been adopted in the United States, 
for domestic workers, under the Social Security Act of 1950. 
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176, 288; indefiniteness of. 175- 
176; servant’s right to, 292; 
standards for, 285 
Holidays for servants in England, 
24, 28, 31, 32 

Holidays in urban industry, 194 
Home Assistants Act in Sweeden, 
37 

Home Economics, courses in, 36 
Home management, 290, 292 
Hours of work in domestic ser¬ 
vice. 165-172, 284-285; delimita¬ 
tion of, 292, 298; difficulties in 
fixing, 165, 288; indefiniteness 
of, 165, 170, 195, 284; influ- 
cnce on health, 165, 169, 171; 
maximum fixed in England, 30; 
standards for, 291; in the U.S., 
34 

House-craft, training in, 30 
House-keepers, 150, 157 
Housing conditions, 115-145; in 
England, 21, 24, 27, 31; impor¬ 
tance to family life of. 115; of 
non-resident servants, 127-140, 


293; of resident servants, 118- 
127, 299 

Housing shortage, 48, 104, 124 
Hughes, Everett C., 190 

I 

Ignorance of servants, 44, 47, 
161, 194, 199, 202, 282, 286, 
294 

Indian Penal Code, 79 
Individualism of servants, 22 
Industrial labourers, 46, 70, 147, 
191, 204 

Industrial policy, 288 
Industrial problems, 281, 288 
Industrial reform, 288 
Industrial status, 286, 289 
Industrialism, 23, 94, 286 
Industrialization, 93 
Infant mortality, 89-91; and over¬ 
crowding, 139 

Insecurity, 230, 282, 295, 296 
Insubordination of servants, 22 
Insurance, compulsory, 282, 296 
International Labour Office, 39, 
160; report of, 38, 172 

I 

Job tenure, 183-186, 196, 283 
Johansson, Brita Akerman, 37 

K 

Kalidasa: Sakuntala, 10 
Kapadia, K.M.. 65. 80, 94 
Kautilya: Arthasastra, 8, 9 
Kharva, 52 
Koli, 52 
Kshatriya^ 53 
Kulwadi. 53. 54 
Kumbhar, 53 
Kunbi, 53, 54 

L 

Labour Camp, Matunga, 44, 127, 
128-129, 131 

Labour Commissioner's Office, 197 
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labour saving devices, 27 
Labouring class, see Working 
class 

Land, 17, 179, 204, 206-207, 226, 
244 

Legacies left to servants, 22 
Legislation against polygynous 
marriages, 79 

Legislation, labour, 287; absence 
of for domestic servants, 38, 39, 
47, 282, 295; in India, 38; on 
hours of work, 171 
Legislation, social, for domestic 
servants, 160, 202, 295; absence 
of in the U.S., 34, 36; in Alaska, 
34; in Europe, 37, 38; in Wash¬ 
ington, 34 

Legislative action, 295 
Legislative control, 287, 292; in 
the U.S., 37 

Legislative (legal) protection, 37, 
43, 194, 296 
Legislator, 285, 287, 288 
Leisure, 28, 172, 257, 258, 264; 
and education, 259, 264, 266; 
lack of, 264, 266, 269, 284; 
need for, 257; opportunity for, 
258, 262, 279; workers* 257- 
258 

Leisure activities, 223, 258, 259- 
278, 285; encouragement by 
employers, 293 

Leisure time, 169, 257, 258, 259, 
284, 288; fixed in Sweeden, 37 
Le Play, Frederick, 203 
Leopold, Allice, K., 33, 34 
Literacy, 233-237, 239, 241, 266, 
278; and experiment in China, 
241-242 

Literacy classes, 266, 278, 293 
Livery, 21, 164 
Livery servant, 20, 21, 25, 26 
Local distribution, 57, 58 
Locke, Harvey J., 93, 108, 110 
Logan, William, 16 
Loneliness in servant’s life, 23, 
263 


Lonely individuals, see Single in¬ 
dividuals 

LoN^cr class families, 101 

M 

Mackintosh, J.M., 115, 131, 139 
Mahar, 54 
Mahciyavansi, 52 
Mtilis, 52, 120, 157-158 
Mang, 54 
Manual labour, 2 
Manual workers, 172, 259 
Markham-Hancock Report, 30 
Marital conditions, 59, 60 
Marital status, see Marriage 
Marriage, 43, 60-86; age at, 63-65, 
81, 82, 83, 85, 247; age dis¬ 
parity in, 67-68; expenditure on, 
80; financial insecurity hin¬ 
drance to, 84, 85-86; instability 
of, 70-72, 86, 284; plurality of, 
68, 78-80; pre-puberty and in¬ 
fant, 65; status, 60-63; of wi¬ 
dows, 68-69 
Marsh, D.C., 28, 29 
Maternity leave, 182, 285, 299 
Medical aid, 180, 182-183 
Menial nature of domestic ser¬ 
vice, 18, 191 

Menial occupations, 1, 2, 190; 

contempt for, 14-15 
Methods of employment, 294 
Methods of survey, 40, 43-44, 
59 

‘‘Metropolitan Association for 
Befriending Young Servants”, 
25 

Middle classes, 19, 71; servants 
of the, 21 

Middle-class employer, 229, 288 
289 

Middle-class households, 3, 23, 
24, 28, 33, 58, 159, 187 
Migration, 93, 94, 204, 208 
Miller, Frieda S., 33, 34, 36, 165 
Minimum wage, 287, 291, 296, 
298; in the U.S.. 34; fixed in 
England, 25, 30, 32 
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Labour inspection, 287 
Labour Inspectorate, 287 
Ministry of Labour, enquiries 
made by in England, 29 
Mobility of servants, 93, 183, 186, 
190, 197, 198, 283, 286; in 

Bombay, 58; reasons for in the 
U.S., 34 

Mobility differential, 108 
Money lender, 80, 225, 228, 229 
Moreland, W. H., 10, 11 
Movies, see Films 
“Mui-Tsai’\ 7 
Mukerjee, Radhakamal, 16 
Myrdal, Alva, 138 

N 

“National Federation of Women 
Workers", 30 

National Health Insurance, 7 
National Health Insurance Act, 
30, 296 

“National Institute of House 
Workers", 30, 299 
“National Union of Domestic 
Workers," 30 

‘National Women’s Trade-Union 
League", 35 
Natru, 39 

Negro slavery in the U.S., 32 
Negroes, domestic servants in the 
U.S., 32, 36, 241; in England, 
20; imported from Africa into 
India, 12, 13 

Neumeyer, M. H., & Neumeyer 
E. S., 259, 262, 270 
Nieboer, Dr. H. J., 4, 7, 15, 18 
Night school, 241 
Non-productive nature of domes. 

tic service, 4-5, 146, 147, 282 
Non-resident servants, 30, 59, 

270, 285, 288; wages of, 153- 
154, 282; housing conditions of, 
127-140; emergence of, in Eng¬ 
land, 27, 28 
North, C. C., 10 


O 

Old age. 106, 108, 282, 296; pre- 
cariousness of, 197, 295; secu¬ 
rity, 296 

Old age beneffts, 282; in the U.S. 

for domestic servants, 35 
Organization in urban industry, 
194 

Organization of domestic servants, 
286; absence of, in India, 39, 
183, 197, 282; creation of, 291, 
296; difficulties in forming, 198, 
199, 286; in England, 22, 26; 
in Russia, 37; servants’ attitude 
to^^ards, 199-202 

Organization, need for employer- 
employee, 292 

Osris, servants living in, 138 
Otlaway, A. K. C., 227, 248, 258 
Overcrowding, 104, 140; adverse 
effects of, 138-139; in chawls, 
133-139; and infant mortality. 
139 

Overtime, wages for, 30, 82, 17U 
292, 298 

P 

Pancli, communal, 72 
Pan-eating, indulgence in, 223, 
272-274, 285 
Parijema, 10 
Parks, 44, 47, 58, 267 
Parliament, appeals to, 22 
Parulckar, R. V., 233 
Pensions to servants, 22 
Personal nature of domestic ser¬ 
vice, 43, 161, 183, 198, 281, 
284, 286, 292 

Personality growth, 257, 264, 284 
Plato, 15 

Play-grounds, see Parks 
Pope Pius XII, 296 
Position of women, 4 
Poverty, 47, 60, 80, 133, 139, 
204, 230, 269; and child labour, 
246; and education, 232, 233, 
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244. 249. 253, 256; of leisure 
pursuits, 259, 284; psychologi¬ 
cal, 258 

Prayer as mental relaxation, 264. 
266, 268 

Problems of domestic service, 43. 

281, 298; in the U.S., 37 
Problems of housing, 127 
Propaganda work, 292, 294 
Prospects in domestic service. 

195-197, 283. 284 
Public opinion. 289; shaping of, 
289, 291, 294, 296: in Sweeden, 
37 

Q 

Quarters, Servants’, 58, 118, 144, 
293; abuse of, 123-124; descrip¬ 
tion of, 119-123; facilities for. 
124, 293; investigation in, 44, 
45, 46, 48. 123; life in. 118, 
123; no: of persons per room 
in, 121-122, 133-134; proportion 
of servants in, 124-125; ser¬ 
vants’ satisfaction with. 123 
Questionnaire, 45, 46 

R 

Ramamurti, B., 204 
Rapport, 45 
Hathod, 52 

Reading habits, 261, 264-266, 278 
Recreational activities (pursuits), 
43, 258, 261. 275. 277, 284; .w 
also Leisure activities 
Recreational centres, 278. 293 
Recreational facilities, 67, 293 
Refuge, domestic service as a, 20, 
114. 194 

Registry offices, 294, 295; need for 
in Bombay, 294; in England, 25 
Relationship between master and 
servant, 23. 25, 160, 182, 186- 
190, 198, 284. 286, 292, 295, 
298 

Rest days, see Holidays 
Rest interval. 169-171, 293, 298 


Reuter, E. B.. 87 
Rewards of labour, 43. 290 
Robbins, Florence G., 267 
Robinson Mary V„ 3. 295 
Roman household, 5-6, 7, 14 

S 

Sample, nature of the, 40, 48, 58. 

60; size of the, 48 
Sanitation, 131-132 
Satisfaction with domestic service, 
see Contentment in 
Savings, 22. 197. 224, 230, 282, 
295 

Sayle, A., 130 
Schedule, 59 

Schedule of work, 170, 171. 292 
Scheduled castes, 54, 128, 129 
Schneider, E. V., 71, 72, 147 
School attendance, 237-244, 247, 
254 

Security, domestic service as a 
means of, in England, 20; in 
ancient India, 9 
Serf. 15, 16 

Serfdom, domestic, 15-17, 18; in 
mediaeval France and Germany, 
15; in India. 15-17 
Serfs, domestic, 15. 16, 17 
Sharma, Ram Sharan, 8, 9. 10. 15 
Shinde, 53 

Shortage of servants, 286; 

in the U.S., 33, 37 
Sick fund for servants, in Eng¬ 
land, 22, 25 

Sick leave, 180-182, 285, 291, 299 
Sickness benefits, 31, 282, 295 
Single individuals, 95, 112-114, 
117; earnings of, 208; expendi¬ 
ture of. 221-223 

Size of the servant class, in Bom¬ 
bay, 40, 41-42, 281; in Calcutta. 
Delhi and Madras, 40. 42; 

changes in the, in England. 28- 
29; decrease in the, in the U.S., 
33; in India, 40,42 
Slave. 14, 15, 18, 188 
Slave labour, 14 
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Slaves, Negro, imported from 
Africa, 12, 13; female for sen¬ 
sual purposes, 13-14 
Slavery, children kidnapped into, 
13 

Slavery, domestic, 4-14, 17, 18, 
247; in ancient India, 8-10; in 
British India, 12-14; in China, 
7-8; in Europe, 5-7; in mediae¬ 
val India, 10-12; in the Muslim 
world, 8; in primitive socie¬ 
ties, 4 

Slavery, domestic service out¬ 
growth of, 4, 14, 15, 32 
Sleeping arrangements, 142; of re¬ 
sident servants, 126, 127; im¬ 
provements of, 293; in England. 
24, 26 

Slum environment, 256 
Slums. 140, 145 

Smith, Sir Hubert Llewellyn, 26 
Smoking, indulgence in, 223, 272- 
274. 285 

Social control, 37, 267, 294 
Social Insurance legislation in 
India, 39 

Social reformer, 285, 288 
Social security, in domestic service, 
295, 297, 299-300; absence of, 
38, 197; scope for, 296; in the 
western countries, 37-38, 296; 
in the U.S., 34 

Social Security Act in the U.S., 
35, 37, 296 
Social workers, 266 
“Society for the Encouragement 
of Good Servants”, 22 
Somas, 54 
Spies, servants as, 9 
Sports and games, 258, 259, 261, 
264. 266, 275, 278 
Standard of living, 159, 219, 246 
255, 256, 281 

Standards of wages, 160, 197, 

281, 284, 287 

Standards of work in domestic 
service, 38, 197, 292, 294; in 


England, 30, 31, 37; in France^ 
38; improvement of, 202, 291; 
lack of in India, 43, 289; neces¬ 
sity for, 291; in the U.S.. 34. 
35 

Status, economic, 199, 283; indus¬ 
trial, 286, 289; social, 10, 18, 
20, 199, 256, 286 
Status of domestic service, 14, 18^ 
197, 296, 298; considered by the 
I.L.O., 39, 297-300; in England, 
20, 21, 27, 28, 29, 32; in Ger¬ 
many, 37; in ancient India, 10; 
in India, 43, 286; raising of the, 
289, 290, 291, 294, 295; in the 
U.S., 35, 36, 37; workers' 

awareness of the, 192 
Stevenson, Dr. T.H.C., 89 
Stigma attached to domestic ser¬ 
vice, 2, 3, 15, 21, 286, 289; in 
Sweeden, 37 

Sudras as domestic servants and 
slaves, 8, 9, 10 

Supply of servants, 20, 27, 37. 
127 

T 

Tea-drinking indulgence in, 272- 
274 

Tea money, 22 
Tell. 53 

Thompson, W.S., 86 
■nps, 161, 162-164 
Tobacco-chewing, indulgence in, 
223, 272-274. 285 
Tod, J., 12 
Trade-schools, 290 
Trade-union, see Union 
Training of servants, 297, 300; 
lack of, in India, 48; scheme 
for, in India. 290-291; scheme 
for, in England, 30, 31; scheme 
for, in the U.S., 36 
Treatment of servants, 181, 186* 
187, 188, 189, 199, 263, 286. 
292; in ancient India, 8, 9, 10; 
in England, 22, 23, 24; prcf 
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cribed by Arthasastra, 9; pres¬ 
cribed by Buddhism and Jain¬ 
ism, 9 

U 

Unemployment in rural areas, 48. 

93, 96, 108, 144, 215 
Unemployment insurance, in do¬ 
mestic service, in England. 30: 
absence of in the U.S., 34: in 
New York, 35 
Uniforms, 31, 161 
Union, 197; “Domestic Work¬ 
ers' in Chicago, 35; in Wash¬ 
ington, 36; “London and Pro¬ 
vincial, Domestic Servants' ”, 
26; reasons for absence of, in 
Bombay, 198, 199; servants' 

experiences of, 45, 198; see 

also Organization of servant.^ 
Union organizer, 287, 291 
United Nations, 296 
Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights, 296 

Unmarried, the, in domestic ser¬ 
vice, 61, 62-63, 81-86, 284 
Unorganized nature of domestic 
service, 38, 160, 286 
Untouchable castes, 16 
Upper classes, 2, 7, 19, 204; ser¬ 
vants of the, 24 

Upper-class households, 19, 20, 21. 

23, 24, 25, 26, 157, 159 
Urbanism, 94, 97 

V 

Vails, 22 
Vaisya, 53 
Vanjari, 54 
Vankor, 52, 53 
Vassalage, 15 
Vassal, 15 

Veblen^ Thorstein, 2, 14 
Vicenta Maria, 278 
Village community, 71, 143 


W 

Wages of servants, 147-161, 162, 
164, 165, 189, 222, 295, 296, 
298; in England, 20, 22, 24, 25, 
27, 30, 31; and holidays, 174, 
176-179. 285, 299; inadequacy 
of. 226. 227, 228. 230, 284; in¬ 
crements in, 195-197, 283; in¬ 
definiteness of, 146-147, 281: 
influence on family earnings, 
208-211, 216; lowness of, 161. 
195, 197, 282, 284; in Moghul 
India, 12; prescribed by Manu, 
9; “real", in kind, 147, 153, 
155-156, 160, 282, 298, 300; in 
relation to functions, 157-159; 
in relation to hours of work, 
151-153; and sick leave, 180. 
285; variation in, in the U.S., 
34 

Wardc, Fowler. 6 
Warner, W. Lloyd. 245, 249 
Webb, Sidney, and Beatrice, 44. 
161 

Weekly day of rest, 172, 175, 
176. 292. 298; see also Holi¬ 
days 

Widows. 113, 117, 118; in domes¬ 
tic sendee, 56, 62, 63, 195; in 
the U.S., 33; neglect of, 109, 
114; re-marriage of, 68-69 
Women's Bureau, Department of 
Labour, U.S., 34, 35, 37 
Women's occupation, domestic 
service as, 4, 33 

Women’s organizations, 290; in 
the U.S., 35 

Work, 190-191, 258, 284, 299 
Workers’ Union, 30 
Working class, 141, 147, 203, 286; 
domestic servants as members 
of the, 70, 72, 288; economic 
interests of the, 147; education 
of the, 231-232, 247; in Eng¬ 
land, 20; housing of, 127, 129. 
130; in India, 48; leisure for 
the, 257 
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Working class families, 24, 70, 72, 
219, 225 

Working class households (dwell¬ 
ings), 123, 127, 131, 142 
Working conditions in domestic 
service, 38, 145, 193, 202, 281, 
294, 297, 298; improvement of, 
286, 289, 294, 295; indefinite¬ 
ness of, 146, 183; insecurity of, 
60; and leisure, 259; in the 
U.S., 34, 35; variation in, 146, 
satisfaction with, 190-195 
160, 186, 199, 286, 287; workers’ 


Workmen’s Compensation, see 
Compensation for injury 

X 

Xenophon, 15 

Y 

Young Women’s Christian Asso¬ 
ciation, 294; in the U.S., 35 

Z 

Zimmerman, Carle C.. 203, 207 
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